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I 

The  people  of  all  the  Empire  countries  concerned  with 
the  Ottawa  Conference  should  understand  clearly  its 
importance,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  economic  interests,  but  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  the 
future  of  international  relationships,  of  which  economic 
relations  are  only  one  part.  At  the  present  time,  world 
attention  is  concentrated  on  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ence  as  it  has  never  been  concentrated  on  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  in  foreign  newspapers  Ottawa  ranks  among  the  leading 
news  items.  Already  the  Ottawa  Conference  has  figured  in 
one  way  or  another  in  the  agenda  of  some  foreign  legislatures, 
and  there  is  not  one  tradingjnation  of  importance  whose 
leaders  in  politics  and  business  do  not  feel  that  the  outcome  of 
the  Conference  will  be  of  immediate  practical  concern  to  them 
and  their  country.  There  is  an  obvious  and  tangible  reason 
for  this  interest,  namely,  the  important  proportion  which  the 
trade  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  bears  to  the  total  of 
world  trade.  Calculations  from  figures  contained  in  the  League 
of  Nations  Statistical  Year-Book  for  1930-31,  show  that  in 
1929  this  proportion  was  no  less  than  27.40  per  cent.  Of  this 
figure,  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  contributed  by  far  the 
greater  part,  namely,  13.16  per  cent,  of  world  trade,  with 
Canada  next,  but  at  a  long  interval,  with  3.48.  Clearly,  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  may  affect  materially  the  future  lines  of  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  quantum  of  international  trade  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  figures  must  be  of  the  most  lively  interest  to 
all  the  trading  countries  outside  the  Empire. 

But  there  are  broader  and  more  fundamental  reasons  for 
the  literally  world-wide  interest  in  Ottawa,  and  these  also 
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should  be  brought  as  forcibly  as  possible  to  the  notice  of  all 
the  people  of  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
An  examination  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  British  Empire 
reveals  the  striking  fact  that,  of  late  years,  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  the  relations — constitutional,  economic,  cultural  and 
other — ^between  its  different  parts,  its  present  position  and  its 
future  prospects,  all  form  the  subject  of  writings  in  the  chief 
languages  of  the  world.  Moreover,  these  writings  show  a 
tendency  to  become  increasingly  frequent,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  British  Empire  will  become  an  equal  favourite 
with  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  with  students  of 
world  politics. 

With  this  mention  of  the  U.S.S.R.  we  come  to  a 
profoundly,  a  vitally  important  truth  which  foreigners  are 
apparently  beginning  to  perceive  more  quickly  than  we  our¬ 
selves  in  the  British  Empire.  This  truth  is  that  the  British 
Empire  is  an  element  in  the  life  and  organization  of  the  world 
of  no  less  tremendous  significance  to  the  future  of  humanity 
than  that  other  vast  political  system  in  Russia.  The  catas¬ 
trophic  speed,  the  dramatic  quality,  and  the  challenge  to  ideas 
and  the  established  order  in  other  countries  of  the  great 
Russian  experiment  naturally  enough  long  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  students  all  over  the  world,  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  post- War  developments  in  politics  and  economics  elsewhere. 
There  has  been  nothing  sudden  and  dramatic  and  violent 
about  the  developments  and  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  have  taken  place  over  long  years  and  each  of  them  has 
grown  naturally  out  of  something  older.  And,  simply  because 
the  process  has  been  so  long  and  slow  and  natural,  it  has  been 
taken  largely  for  granted  until  recently,  both  by  us  and  by 
foreigners.  But  a  philosophic  survey  of  these  two  vast  and 
fundamentally  differing  systems  reveals  what  appears  to  be 
at  first  sight  a  violent  paradox.  The  apparent  paradox  is 
contained  in  the  statement  that  it  is  the  Russian  experiment 
which  represents  old  and  well-known  ideas  in  politics  and 
economics,  whereas  it  is  the  British  Empire  which  represents 
what  is  strange,  and  new,  and,  literally,  revolutionary.  For 
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consider  what  these  two  systems  are  essentially.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  is  a  highly-centralized  despotism  of  which 
nothing  is  new  except  the  name  and  some  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  cloaked.  The  philosophic  bases  of  communism 
are  at  least  as  old  as  Plato,  and  communism  has  been  the 
declared  rule  of  various  communities,  mostly  very  small,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time.  What  is  new  in  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Soviet  is  the  vast  scale  on  which  communism  is 
being  attempted  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  objectives. 

The  present  organization  of  the  self-governing  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  something 
entirely  new  in  human  experience,  so  new,  indeed,  that  much 
energy  and  ingenuity  is  being  spent  at  the  present  moment  to 
explain  and  classify  it  in  terms  of,  and  with  reference  to 
examples  drawn  from  past  experience.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  attempts  hitherto  have  had  as  their  main  result  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  make  them, 
because  the  British  Empire  is,  in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word, 
unique.  In  fact,  that  form  of  free  association  of  kindred 
nations  which  we  call  Dominion  Status  is  a  British  discovery. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  peculiar  to  the  British  Empire,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  bound  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  minds  of  foreign  nations  who  now,  or  who 
will  in  the  future,  find  themselves  compelled  to  broaden  the 
bases  of  the  political  and  economic  systems  in  which  they  live 
through  arrangements  with  related  or  neighbouring  peoples. 
I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
rival  ideals  of  communism  after  the  Russian  model,  and  free 
and  voluntary  grouping  in  the  fashion  of  the  British  Dominions, 
are  struggling  for  mastery  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  merely  fanciful  to  see  in  such  things  as  the  attempted 
Austro-German  Anschluss  last  year,  and  the  recent  proposals 
for  a  Danubian  economic  entente^  the  beginnings  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  international  relations  of  the  basic  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  we  adjust  our  minds  and  ideas  to  the  conditions 
of  our  time.  The  interdependence  of  nations,  the  realization 
of  which  has  now  been  brought  with  cruel  and  irresistible  force 
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to  the  minds  of  even  the  dullest  persons,  demands  new  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  limits  of  the  powers  and  potentialities  of  the 
nation  state,  a  new  philosophy  of  international  relations,  and 
new  and  broader  organizations  and  groupings  for  economic 
purposes.  The  way  to  achieve  one  side  of  this  profoundly 
difficult  work  of  adjustment  has  been  shown  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Dominion  Status.  The  self-governing  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  have  shown  that  strong,  pro¬ 
gressive,  proud,  and  virile  nations  can  enter  into  free  association 
with  each  other  on  conditions  satisfactory  to  them  all,  whilst 
yet  remaining  members  of  a  supra-national  political  system 
which  is  not  a  mere  union  or  alliance,  but  an  organism  with  its 
own  peculiar  characteristics  and  individuality.  Those  who 
object  that  this  British  achievement  cannot  be  copied  by  nations 
between  whom  there  are  not  the  same  ties  of  common  origin, 
and  so  on,  as  exist  between  Britain  and  her  Dominions,  must 
remember  that  the  Dominions  contain  people  of  non-British 
origin  who  are  able  to  make  their  own  peculiar  contributions  to 
the  life  and  culture  of  their  countries,  and  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  rest  happily  in  the  Commonwealth. 

II 

But — returning  to  the  Ottawa  Conference — ^the  British 
Empire  has  not  yet  pioneered  the  way  on  the  economic  side 
as  she  has  done  on  the  political.  This,  of  course,  is  a  long- 
period  enterprise,  and  the  real  work  of  the  Ottawa  Conference 
is  to  begin  the  task  of  pioneering,  consciously  and  on  broad 
and  comprehensive  lines.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  the  position 
from  which  the  Conference  starts.  It  is  true  that  the  British 
Empire  considered  as  an  economic  entity  is  very  far  from 
being  entirely  disarticulate.  The  extensive  system  of  prefer¬ 
ences  between  this  country  and  her  Dominions  and  many  of 
her  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  preferences  granted  by  certain 
of  the  Oversea  countries  of  the  Empire  to  each  other,  would 
alone  invest  the  British  Empire  with  some  of  the  marks  of  an 
economic  unity.  And  these  marks  of  unity  are  increased  by 
various  acts  of  legislation  or  administrative  practices  or  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  such  things  as  scientific  research  of  various 
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kinds  and  marketing.  In  the  domain  of  legislation  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of 
1900 — ^which,  so  to  speak,  gave  the  members  of  the  Overseas 
Empire  Imperial  preference  in  the  London  money  market — 
and  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1926,  which  has  made  it 
largely  possible  for  the  British  public  to  know  whether  the 
imported  goods  they  buy  are  of  foreign  or  Empire  origin.  A 
third  Act  of  Parliament  worth  mentioning  is  the  Cinemato¬ 
graph  Films  Act  of  1927,  which  arranges  for  a  progressively 
increasing  quota  of  Empire-produced  films  for  British  theatres. 
In  the  field  of  administrative  or  departmental  action  we  may 
perhaps  include  the  extraordinarily  valuable  and  successful 
work  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  not  only  in  selling 
Empire  produce  in  this  country,  but  in  initiating  and  co¬ 
ordinating  scientific  research.  Continuing  this  catalogue  we 
notice  the  numerous  inter-imperial  Conferences  of  late  years 
in  forestry,  agriculture,  statistics,  communications;  and  the  work 
of  the  Imperial  Shipping  Committee  and  the  Imperial  Econo¬ 
mic  Committee. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  great  division  mentioned 
above,  namely,  co-operative  effort  in  scientific  research,  we 
are  in  touch  with  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  hopeful 
achievements  in  inter-imperial  co-operation.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  first  mention  is  given  naturally  to  the  eight  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bureaux,  each  attached  to  some  research  institution 
in  this  country  and  each  working  in  some  special  domain  of 
agricultural  science.  Their  work,  moreover,  extends  beyond 
research  pure  and  simple  and  brings  them  into  touch  with 
immediate  problems.  They  are  supported  by  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Empire  and  are  controlled  by  the  latters’  nominees. 
They  are  thus  an  outstanding  example  of  Imperial  unity,  and 
at  the  last  Imperial  Conference  the  Research  Sub-Committee 
pointed  to  them  as  a  fine  example  for  future  action  on  an  All- 
Empire  basis.  There  is,  indeed,  immense  scope  for 
co-operative  action  in  this  connection,  for  very  little  reflection 
will  show  that  there  is  much  that  is  common  in  the  agricultural 
problems  of  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  For  example, 
dairying  is  an  industry  for  moist,  cool  regions  such  as  exist  in 
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this  country,  in  New  Zealand,  in  South  Australia,  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  in  the  Southern  part  of  South  Africa.  In  the  dry, 
cool  parts  of  the  Empire  like  Western  Canada,  parts  of 
Australia,  and  North-Western  India  in  the  cold  weather,  we 
get  suitable  conditions  for  growing  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
And  so  we  could  continue  with  other  examples.  Thus,  work 
devoted  to  improving  the  production  of  products  in  one  part 
of  the  Empire  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  useful  to  other  parts, 
and  in  this  we  find  the  supreme  value  of  co-operative  work 
such  is  now  being  carried  on  and  is  undoubtedly  going  to 
extend  vastly  in  the  future.  The  old  Imperial  Institute  in 
London  and  the  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in 
Trinidad  are  other  outstanding  examples  of  real,  tangible 
links  between  the  different  Empire  countries  in  economic 
matters.  To  students  of  Imperial  economic  affairs  the  work 
of  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Association  and  the 
co-operation  now  existing  between  the  various  Empire  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  common  standards  are  well  known. 
But  they  must,  at  any  rate,  be  mentioned  here,  because  in  the 
adoption  of  common  standards  throughout  the  Empire  we  have 
obviously  a  most  fruitful  field  of  inter-imperial  economic 
co-operation. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  British 
Empire  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  economic  unit,  or,  even,  as 
an  organized  economic  system,  although,  as  we  see,  some  parts 
of  the  bases  of  a  more  closely  integrated  and  consciously 
organized  economic  system  for  the  future  have  been  laid. 
But  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  immediate  economic  objectives, 
of  which,  of  course,  the  most  important  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  inter-imperial  trade,  we  find  considerable  lack  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  co-operation.  The  main  achievements  in  this 
direction  are  the  existing  system  of  Imperial  preferences,  the 
almost  unnoticed  but  wonderfully  promising  work  done  in  the 
matter  of  standardization,  and  certain  useful  developments 
begun  by  agreements  between  industrialists,  such  as,  for 
example,  that  between  the  British  Steel  Export  Association  and 
the  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  With  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  the 
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adoption  of  common  standards  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
the  industrialists*  agreements,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
difference  of  opinion.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  value  and 
effects  of  preferences  have  been  the  subject  of  continuous  con¬ 
troversy,  and  of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  statistic¬ 
ally  the  value  of  a  preference  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  need  to  make  any  attempt  at  evaluation 
because  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  discussion  of  Empire 
economic  relations  is  to  make  as  plain  as  possible  the  division 
of  our  Imperial  economic  interests  into  the  immediate  objectives 
and  the  long-range  objectives.  An  examination  of  the  literature 
both  serious  and  ephemeral  of  our  Imperial  economic  relations 
will  show  that  practically  the  whole  volume  of  attention  and 
discussion  has  centred  in  the  immediate  objectives,  which  can 
be  fairly  summed  up  as  the  stimulation  of  inter-imperial  trade 
by  means  of  preferential  tariffs.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  both  inside  the  Imperial 
conferences  and  in  connection  with  them  outside  on  public 
platforms  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Press.  This  has  been  a 
great  drawback  and  a  serious  hindrance  in  the  past  because  it 
has  prevented  all  the  British  countries  concerned  from  seeing 
the  Imperial  economic  problem  in  its  true  scope  and  character, 
and,  consequently,  has  made  even  the  beginnings  of  a  con¬ 
sciously  planned  and  appropriate  policy  impossible.  We  are 
drearily  familiar  with  the  usual  run  of  discussion  on  Imperial 
economic  affairs  On  the  one  side  we  have  those  who  see  in 
preferences  and  tariffs,  and  in  a  policy  of  development  of  our 
“  estate  ”  in  the  Colonial  Empire,  a  panacea  for  all  our  economic 
ills.  Opposed  to  them  are  those  who  point  out  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  economic  nationalism  of  the  Dominions,  and  the 
existing  trade  relations  between  the  various  Empire  countries, 
including  ourselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  set  narrow  and 
unpassable  limits  to  what  it  is  possible  or  even  desirable  to 
do  in  these  directions.  As  we  look  round  the  Empire  to-day 
we  see  its  various  members  each  with  its  own  trading  relations 
and  interests,  which,  obviously,  must  not  be  suddenly  disturbed 
and  diverted,  even  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  closer 
economic  relations  with  other  British  countries.  The  example 
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of  Canada  is  particularly  apposite.  Canada  has  now  definitely 
emerged  as  a  manufacturing  and  exporting  country,  and  it  is 
clear  that  her  industrial  growth  in  the  near  future  will  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  world  economics.  Important 
as  her  trading  relations  with  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  are,  they  are  completely  overshadowed  by  her 
economic  relations  with  the  United  States  which  takes  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  her  exports,  and  sends  over  sixty  per  cent,  of 
her  imports.  Excepting  the  Irish  Free  State,  of  whose  total 
export  and  import  trade  all  but  a  small  fraction  is  done  with 
this  country,  and  New  Zealand,  no  other  member  of  the  Empire 
has  economic  interests  so  largely  with  any  one  other  country. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  the  trading  figures  of  the  more 
important  Empire  countries  shows  their  trade  relations  to  be 
such  that  at  any  given  moment  the  scope  for  immediate  or 
speedy  diversion  of  trade  from  foreign  to  Empire  countries  is 
distinctly  limited.  Moreover,  it  is  true  that  any  sudden 
diversions  of  or  obstacles  in  the  channels  along  which  the  main 
articles  of  international  commerce  flow,  cannot  bring  any 
benefit,  on  balance,  even  to  the  countries  for  whose  special 
benefit  these  diversions  or  obstacles  are  arranged.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  purely  immediate 
economic  objectives  now  under  discussion,  we  do  undoubtedly 
find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  criticisms  of  those  who  point  out 
the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  we  can  operate,  and, 
also,  the  harmful  effects  on  our  trade  and  economic  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  so  vitally  important  an  element  in  the 
economic  life  of  every  one  of  the  Empire  countries, 

III 

These  considerations  have  induced  considerable  scepticism  in 
some  quarters  and  discouragement  in  others  as  to  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  ever  making  any  sort  of  economic  unity  out  of  the  British 
Empire.  Certainly  such  scepticism  as  is  now  being  expressed 
concerning  the  outcome  of  the  Ottawa  Conference  arises  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  confining  of  attention  to  these  purely  immediate, 
and,  we  must  now  use  the  word,  limited  objectives.  But  when 
we  lift  our  eyes  above  them  and  try  to  look  at  inter-imperial 
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economic  relations  and  their  objectives  and  possibilities  in 
their  entirety,  the  whole  question  takes  on  a  completely  different 
aspect.  We  have  seen  already  that  what  we  are  discussing  is 
an  economic  foundation  for  the  Empire  to  complete  and 
reinforce  its  political  foundation.  To-day,  and  still  more  in 
the  future,  at  least  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see,  economic 
rivalry  between  the  nations  of  the  world  is,  and  is  going  to  be, 
a  fiercely  competitive  affair.  Except  where  alliances  or  co¬ 
operation  in  economic  matters  exist,  there  will  be  the  keenest 
rivalry  between  nations,  a  rivalry  in  which  sentiment,  however 
deeply  rooted  or  hallowed  by  old  tradition  it  may  be,  will  play 
an  ever  decreasing  part.  Already  the  beginnings  of  rivalry 
between  this  country  and  certain  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  even  in  external  markets,  has  appeared.  At 
all  costs  we  must  examine  every  possible  way  of  averting  this 
rivalry,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  every  one  of  the  British 
countries  must  use  all  their  statesmanship  to  ensure  that  the 
different  members  of  the  Empire  do  not  drift  into  the  position 
of  being  each  others  cut-throat  trade  rivals  in  the  world’s 
markets.  Also,  since  the  continually  growing  fierceness  of 
competition  in  the  future  will  force  the  nations  into  economic 
unions  more  or  less  close  and  effective,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
no  Empire  country  is  driven  by  necessity  into  any  union  out¬ 
side  the  Empire.  Unless  these  things  are  done  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  that  the  Empire  will  not  survive.  And  if  the 
British  Empire  were  to  break  up,  there  would  disappear  with 
it  the  greatest  force  on  the  side  of  peace  in  the  world,  and  the 
greatest  attempt  ever  made  by  the  human  race  to  harmonize 
the  most  vital  interests  of  nations  and  peoples  of  many  varied 
kinds  and  stages  of  development  and  culture  all  over  the  world. 
This  thought  gives  us  the  right  to  treat  the  economic  future  of 
the  British  Empire  sub  specie  eternitatiSy  for,  as  we  saw  a 
moment  ago,  world  conditions  make  it  necessary  that  we  should 
provide  the  Empire  with  an  economic  foundation  just  as  it  has 
a  political  foundation.  And  putting  the  matter  in  this  way 
enables  us  to  see  our  problem  in  its  entirety,  and  to  state  it 
in  a  fashion  ^ which  renders  it  reasonably  comprehensible. 
The  essence  of  dominion  status — ^into  which,  it  must  be 
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remembered,  India  and  other  countries  at  present  subject  will 
grow  as  their  conditions  enable  them — is  free  association  and 
co-operation.  Why  then  should  we  not  have,  so  to  speak,  an 
economic  dominion  status,  that  is,  free  and  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  economic  affairs  analogous  to  that  which  now  exists  in 
politics.  Stating  our  problem  like  this  relieves  it  at  once  of 
all  rigidity  and  takes  us  outside  the  narrow  range  of  immediate 
objects,  for,  clearly,  there  can  be  nothing  binding  or  mechanical 
or  final  in  such  co-operation.  Also,  tariffs,  and  preferences, 
and  quotas,  and  other  things  that  vex  so  many  people  to-day, 
fall  into  their  proper  perspective  and  are  seen  as  what  they  are, 
that  is,  as  instruments  to  be  used,  as,  and  to  the  extent  that, 
occasion  demands.  The  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
British  Empire  is  already  articulated  economically  was  under¬ 
taken  to  show  something,  at  any  rate,  of  the  immensity  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  which  we  have  to  do,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
that  in  a  fashion  typically  British  we  have  almost  unconsciously 
evolved  certain  institutions  and  undertaken  certain  activities 
which  are  entirely  appropriate  to  the  more  comprehensive 
long-range  objectives  now  coming  under  our  consideration. 

IV 

Calculating  from  figures  in  the  sixtieth  number  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British  Empire,  we  find  that  the 
trade  of  each  Dominion  with  the  United  Kingdom  expressed 
as  percentages  of  their  total  trade  is  represented  by  the  following 
figures  :  Canada  20  per  cent.,  Australia  40  per  cent..  New 
Zealand  61  per  cent..  South  Africa  46  per  cent.,  Irish  Free 
State  85  per  cent.  India  (sea-borne  trade  only)  31  per  cent. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  figures  for  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  only.  When  the  trade  with  all  Empire 
countries  is  taken  into  account  these  percentages  are  raised. 
For  example,  according  to  the  Economist  the  proportion  of 
Canadian  imports  which  came  from  Empire  countries  during 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  25.3  per 
cent.  Further  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Dominions  in  the  future  will  more  and  more  frame  their  tariffs 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  industry  directly  affected,  but  in 
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I  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  If  this  tendency 

j  continues  and  becomes  a  settled  policy  it  will  undoubtedly 

I  open  the  way  to  a  much  more  fruitful  co-operation  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past,  and  will  relieve  the  Dominions  them- 
I  selves  of  many  of  the  most  harmful  results  of  extreme  economic 
?  nationalism.  The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  existing 
extensive  trade  relations  between  this  country  and  her  overseas 
•  Empire  are  reinforced  by  a  consideration  of  the  part  which  the 
J  London  money  market  plays.  With  the  exception  of  Canada, 
where,  of  recent  years,  American  investment  has  overtaken 
our  own,  the  capital  which  has  been  needed  for  the  development 
i  of  the  Empire  countries  has  been  very  largely  found  in  this 

I  country.  The  financial  relations  thus  set  up  and  the  shipping, 

^  insurance,  and  other  connections  established  are  invisible  but 

very  powerful  forces  constantly  at  work  strengthening  and 
1  extending  the  economic  ties  between  the  various  Empire 

5  countries. 

I  Thus  we  see  that  there  are  certain  strong  and  natural  bases 

I  for  a  policy  of  inter-imperial  economic  co-operation  such  as 

^  we  have  in  mind.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  need  violently  to  twist 

I  or  distort  existing  economic  relations  between  Empire  and 

I  foreign  countries.  Having  our  long-range  comprehensive 

policy  of  co-operation  in  mind,  we  can  suit  our  actions  to  it 
and  use  our  tariff,  industrial,  and  investment  policies  as 
instruments.  An  important  contributory  to  the  present 
economic  malaise  of  the  world  is  the  haphazard  growth  of 
«  uneconomic  industries  all  over  the  world.  Begun  in  many 

i  cases  during  the  war,  this  growth  has  proceeded  at  an  alarming 

^  pace  since,  and  industries  of  all  sorts  have  sprung  up  injuring, 

j  and  even  destroying,  the  markets  of  some  of  the  great  trading 

j  nations,  particularly  this  country,  in  their  old  established  staple 

I  industries,  and  contributing  largely  to  the  general  upset  of 

i  trade  relations  throughout  the  world.  Inside  the  British 

^  Empire  there  is  no  reason  why  the  development  of  secondary 

I  industries  should  proceed  according  to  these  anarchic  prin- 

I  ciples.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  uneconomic  industry 

I  should  grow  up  in  an  Empire  country.  The  alternative  to 

I  such  an  undesirable  and  unnecessary  development  in  the 
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inter-imperial  economic  relations  of  the  future  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  admirable  “  Report  on  Imperial  Industrial 
Co-operation  ”  published  early  in  June  by  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee.  Indeed,  we  have  before  our  eyes  to-day 
a  working  example  of  the  new  and  fruitful  co-operation  between 
Empire  industrialists  which  we  are  now  discussing.  This  is 
the  arrangement  made  last  year  between  the  British  Steel 
Export  Association  and  the  Canadian  steel  industry.  The 
essence  of  this  agreement  is  that  the  British  manufacturers 
shall  not  compete  in  the  Canadian  market  in  the  light  lines 
which  Canadian  mills  are  now  turning  out,  and,  in  return, 
Canadian  steel  consumers  will  divert  to  the  United  Kingdom 
as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  heavier  lines  which 
they  are  at  present  forced  to  import.  This  policy  is  the 
essence  of  Imperial  rationalization.  It  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  applied  to  other  industries. 

V 

This  side  of  Empire  economic  relations  has  much  wider 
aspects  than  the  industrial  or  primarily  economic.  It  can  be 
made  into  an  important  part  of  our  migration  policy.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  migration  from  this  country  to  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  since  the  passing  of  the  Empire  Settlement  Act 
in  1922,  and  particularly  those  who  have  read  the  Report  of 
Lord  Astor’s  Committee,  know  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reshape  many  of  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of  migration.  It  is 
said  that  our  Overseas  Dominions  want  mainly  immigrants 
who  will  settle  on  the  land.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  clear  that  the 
scope  for  further  emigration  from  this  country  is  strictly 
limited.  It  is  limited  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  agriculture  is  all  the  time  reducing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  country’s  population  which  is  required  to  win  from 
the  earth  the  necessary  amount  of  agricultural  products. 
This,  of  course,  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  countries  like 
certain  of  our  Dominions  where  large-scale  farming  is  possible. 
Secondly,  the  population  of  this  country  is  predominantly 
urban,  and  we  cannot  expect  unemployed  miners  and  textile 
workers,  and  the  like,  brought  up  in  town  conditions,  to  become 
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agriculturists  in  Western  Canada  or  Australia.  It  is  not  their  job. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
seen  heavy  blows  dealt  at  some  of  our  industries,  which  now 
have  the  largest  numbers  of  unemployed,  by  tariff  changes  in 
the  British  Dominions!  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  instance 
changes  in  the  tariffs  on  textiles  which  have  hit  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  very  hard  during  the  post- War  years.  As  these 
industries  develop  in  the  Overseas  Empire  countries,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  arrange  for  them  to  take  the  additional  trained 
skill  and  capital  required  from  this  country.  If  this  were 
done,  and  if  whole  families  of  neighbours  from  the  English 
towns  could  go  out  to  work  of  a  sort  with  which  they  were 
familiar  and  be,  from  the  beginning  of  their  new  life,  with  their 
own  relatives  and  friends,  the  problem  of  migration  from  this 
country  would  take  on  a  new  aspect.  Moreover,  if  we  can 
in  future  develop  a  thoroughgoing  policy  of  industrial  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Empire  countries  on  the  lines  laid  down 
-in  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee’s  Report,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  general  economic  development  of 
the  countries  concerned  will  proceed  not  only  on  much  sounder 
lines  but  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  this  will  mean  a  continuous 
demand  for  the  sort  of  emigrants  which  we  can  supply.  Indeed, 
it  is  urgently  necessary  that  we  rid  our  minds  of  the  static  view 
of  industrial  and  economic  development  which  seems  to  be 
held  by  so  many  people  to-day.  The  progress  of  scientific 
invention  and  discovery  and  their  application  to  industry  and 
to  economic  processes  generally  are  proceeding  at  a  bewilder- 
ingly  rapid  rate.  New  industries,  new  methods,  and  new 
conditions  are  all  the  while  appearing,  and  there  is  a  growing 
belief  that  the  ideas  and  principles  of  economic  nationalism 
make  it  impossible  not  only  to  adjust  our  economic  processes 
speedily  and  effectively  to  these  changes,  but,  even,  to  avoid 
something  like  sheer  anarchy,  in  fact,  the  continuance  of 
existing  world  conditions.  International  cartels  and  other 
forms  of  marketing  arrangements  cannot  be  satisfactory  and 
permanent  substitutes  for  that  international  co-operation  in 
the  broad  economic  processes  of  mankind  which  will  ultimately 
be  forced  upon  the  world  by  sheer  stress  of  circumstances. 
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Here,  again,  the  countries  of  the  British  Empire  are  better 
fitted  than  any  other  group  of  nations  to  begin  this  inter¬ 
national  co-operation.  Wherever  there  can  be  reciprocal 
activity  and  reciprocal  trade,  there  should  be.  For  example, 
in  the  Colonial  Empire  there  might  be  possibilities  of  creating 
new  mining  industries  which  may  seriously  affect  some  other 
Empire  country,  let  us  say,  Canada.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
developments  ought  to  be  undertaken  with  a  very  careful  eye 
on  Canada’s  interests,  or,  even,  in  actual  co-operation  with  her 
particular  industry  concerned.  Incidentally,  such  a  policy 
as  this  would  enable  the  economic  development  of  certain 
of  our  Colonies  to  proceed  more  slowly  and  deliberately, 
and,  therefore,  more  naturally  and  beneficially.  These  are 
only  the  more  obvious  reflections  which  arise  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  speed  and  variety  of  the  changes  and  developments 
in  economic  processes,  but  at  any  rate  they  suffice  to  bring 
to  notice  the  existence  of  an  immensely  important  field  of 
inter- Imperial  co-operation  for  the  future,  and  they  show  how 
vastly  more  comprehensive  are  the  questions  with  which  the 
Ottawa  and  succeeding  Imperial  Conferences  might  deal,  than 
are  those  relating  to  the  merely  immediate,  and,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show,  subsidiary  questions  of  tariffs  and  quotas  and  the  like. 

VI 

It  is  clear  that  if  such  developments  as  have  been  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  preceding  pages  take  place  in  inter-imperial 
economic  relations,  questions  of  finance  and  investment  will 
be  very  important  indeed,  and  they  also  will  provide  another 
extensive  field  for  future  co-operation  between  the  Empire 
countries.  But  the  very  importance  and  complexity  of  these 
financial  questions  makes  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  merely 
mention  them  here.  The  possibilities  of  the  control  of  invest¬ 
ment  are  admittedly  limited  as  far  as  the  existing  pool  of 
investment  is  concerned.  But  they  are  much  wider  in  the  case 
of  new  investments,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  investment 
policy  of  this  country,  which,  of  course,  will  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  financial  partner  in  the  Commonwealth  for  years  to 
come,  should  be  so  controlled  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  instruments  for  working  out  the  long-range,  com¬ 
prehensive  policy  of  Empire  economic  co-operation  which  we 
are  discussing.  For  some  time  to  come,  this  country  is  not 
likely  to  have  so  large  an  investable  surplus  as  she  had  before 
the  beginning  of  the  great  depression,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary,  therefore,  to  use  such  surplus  as  we  may  have,  in 
productive  development  inside  the  British  Empire.  The 
canalization  of  the  investments  of  British  countries,  and 
primarily  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  this  way,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  a  broad  policy  of  free  co-operation  in  economic 
matters  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  analogous 
to  that  which  exists  in  political  matters,  has,  in  its  turn,  obvious 
bearings  on  another  important  subject  which  will  come  up  for 
discussion  at  Ottawa.  This  is  the  question  of  the  adoption 
of  a  sterling  standard  for  the  Empire  and  for  such  other 
countries  as  wish  to  link  themselves  to  it.  This,  again,  is  a 
subject  which  can  only  be  referred  to  here,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  problems  which  it  raises  take  on  an  entirely  new 
character  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said  above. 

VII 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  core  of  all  that  has  been  said  in 
this  article.  It  is  that  the  political  foundations  of  the  Empire 
need  to  be  completed  and  reinforced  by  economic  foundations. 
These  economic  foundations  must  be  of  the  same  character 
and  scope  as  the  political.  They  cannot  be  stated  in  any 
narrow  formula,  they  cannot  be  laid  down  immediately  by 
coming  to  agreements  on  tariff  preferences,  quotas  and  so  on, 
for,  as  w'e  have  seen,  these  are  not  the  whole  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced,  neither  are  they  the  main  or  the  most 
important  part  of  the  problem.  In  philosophic  language,  they 
are  accidental ;  their  importance  is  derived  from  something 
else,  and  that  something  else  is  the  conception  of  international 
economic  co-operation  between  the  countries  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  is  possible  between  them,  as  it  is,  unfortunately, 
not  possible  at  present  between  foreign  nations  inter  se.  By 
entering  upon  such  a  policy  the  British  countries  will  be 
pioneering  the  way  for  a  new  order  in  economics  as  they  have 
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pioneered  the  way  for  a  new  world  order  in  politics.  So  we 
see  how  wide  are  the  real  issues  at  Ottawa,  and  with  some  of 
them  a  successful  beginning  may  be  expected.  If  the  only 
result  of  the  Conference  were  an  agreement  between  the 
Empire  countries  to  consult  each  other,  without  in  any  way 
tying  their  hands,  before  they  make  any  major  changes  in  their 
tariff  policies,  Ottawa  would  be  more  than  worth  while. 
Inside  the  British  Empire,  the  attack  on  economic  nationalism 
can  be  made  on  a  wide  front,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
results  of  the  Imperial  economic  co-operation  now  being 
discussed,  would  be  an  inevitable  and  continuous  process  of 
lowering  of  tariff  barriers. 

Three  years  of  unexampled  world-wide  economic  depression 
have  by  now  driven  many  lessons  home  to  the  minds,  not 
only  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  nations  but  to  countless 
others,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  lessons  is  that 
the  sort  of  action  which  has  been  recently,  or  is  now,  being 
taken  by  nations  in  their  own  individual  interests,  can 
have  no  other  result  than  to  make  conditions  ultimately 
worse,  both  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others.  The 
delegates  will  assemble  at  Ottawa  in  a  different  spirit  and 
in  different  circumstances  from  those  in  which  they  assembled 
at  London  in  1930.  And  in  this  there  is  surely  another 
augury  of  success.  But  the  last  word  on  this  subject  must 
be  that  success  is  not  to  be  measured  by  success  in  the  purely 
short-range  objectives  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  but 
in  the  comprehensive  long-range  objectives.  The  importance 
of  these  to  the  whole  Empire  and  to  all  the  world  are  such 
that  when  once  the  leaders  of  the  Empire  countries  are  seized 
of  them,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  do  all  in  their 
power  to  achieve  them.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  Ottawa 
because  of  what  the  British  Empire  means  to  all  those  who 
live  outside  its  borders.  To  fulfil  its  destiny,  the  Empire 
must  become  an  economic  family  as  it  is  a  political  family, 
and  because  we  are  now  beginning  to  understand  the  true 
character  of  our  Empire  economic  problems,  we  shall  assuredly 
begin  to  attempt  their  solution  from  to-day,  and  therefore 
Ottawa  will  not  fail. 


WHO  WILL  BE  PRESIDENT? 

By  Ignatius  Phayre 

Not  since  the  patient  Lincoln  faced  a  shattered  Union  in 
i86i  has  there  been  a  Presidential  election  of  such  high 
import,  both  to  America  herself  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
as  the  decision  of  next  November,  after  party  manoeuvres  lasting 
nine  months,  with  the  “  sovereign  **  people  playing  but  a 
passive  part  and  the  professional  army  of  politicians  (400,000 
strong,  according  to  the  best  authority)  in  undisputed  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  area  of  strategy  equal  to  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe.  Nothing  amuses  America’s  bosses — ^the  Hannas  and 
Harveys  and  Houses — more  than  the  British  concept  of  a 
President  chosen,  like  the  Greek  archon  of  old,  as  the  ideal 
Ruler ;  one  who  could  only  commence  his  high  office  after  the 
strict  dokimasia  or  “  examination  of  fitness  ”  (which  covered 
his  whole  life)  had  shown  the  candidate  to  be  flawless  in  body 
and  soul,  as  well  as  supremely  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
leadership. 

At  a  private  dinner  party  in  Washington  a  young  French 
attache  asked  Mr.  William  E.  Borah,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  how  America  came  to 
have  “  the  most  stupid  of  its  politicians  for  President  ”  ?  He 
meant  Calvin  Coolidge,  whose  only  talent  was  silence,  and 
whose  luck  it  was  that  prosperity  fairly  roared  through  the 
Continent  during  his  “  accidental  ”  tenure  of  the  White  House. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Rocky  Mountain  Senator,  awaiting 
his  reply  to  that  embarrassing  question.  Borah  removed  his 
fat  cigar,  gazed  at  his  Gallic  inquisitor,  then  rose  in  his  slow, 
leonine  way — and  said  “  Good-night  ”  to  them  all  I 
As  Vice-President,  and  therefore  a  nonentity — the  so-called 
“  spare  wheel  of  the  Presidential  coach  ” — Mr.  Coolidge 
moved  up  automatically,  owing  to  the  death  during  office  of 
the  gay  and  care-free  Warren  Harding.  Up  to  now  no  trouble 
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has  been  taken  to  select  the  Vice-President  as  a  man 
who,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  may  be  called  upon  to  rule  and 
guide  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  civilized  States 
of  the  world.  But  let  Calvin  Coolidge  himself  answer 
Mr.  Borah’s  rude  questioner.  He  does  indeed  magnify  his 
office.  “  Like  the  glory  of  a  morning  sunrise  ”  (we  read  in 
his  “  Autobiography  ”)  “  it  can  only  be  experienced — it  cannot 
be  told  !  ”  But  he  had  no  illusions  about  a  small-town 
attorney  basking  in  that  ineffable  blaze.  “It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  a  President  for  him  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  great 
man.  When  a  man  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  the  only  one  who 
can  lead  this  Republic,  he  is  guilty  of  treason  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.”  This  is  a  hard  saying,  and  I  must  leave  it 
at  that.  Certainly  the  afterglow  of  his  own  bright  day  smiled 
upon  “  Silent  Cal.”  as  an  ex-President  en  pantoufleSy  back 
home  with  the  folks  in  a  little  frame  house  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  For  he  could  now — like  General  Grant  or  Roosevelt, 
or  Lloyd  George — pour  out  golden  Press-stuff  of  a  guiding  or 
uplifting  nature  at  the  noble  figure  of  four  shillings  a  word. 

But  that  mediocre  minds  are  preferred  in  the  White  House 
we  know  from  the  revelations  of  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  the 
Texan  bear-leader  and  mentor  of  President  Wilson,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  political  bosses  of  a  long  and  peculiar  line  that 
goes  back  to  Van  Buren,  upon  whom  crude  Andrew  Jackson 
relied,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  steersman  of  George 
Washington  himself,  and  the  only  real  “  statesman  ”  among 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

Foremost  among  this  year’s  candidates  is,  of  course,  Herbert 
Hoover — though  he  is  still  suspect,  and  has  enemies  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  are  determined  to  “  tie  him  up 
That  massive  and  sorely-harassed  man  keenly  desires  re- 
election,  that  he  may  see  his  mixed,  enormous  people  restored 
to  the  lush  prosperity  that  was  theirs  when  he  took  over  from 
Coolidge  in  1928 — “  a  nation  that  is  spending  ninety  billions 
a  year  !  ”  “  We  in  America  ” — Mr.  Hoover  continued  in  the 
traditional  acceptance-speech — “  are  nearer  to  the  final  triumph 
over  Poverty  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  any  land.  The 
poor-house  is  vanishing  from  among  us  ”.  .  .  .  Not  a  dream. 
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but  a  concrete  fact,  was  now  the  Utopia  “  so  grandly  conceived 
by  its  Founders”.  And  this  miraculous  polity  was  rock- 
rooted  ”  in  our  magnificent  educational  system,  in  the  hard¬ 
working  character  of  our  people,  in  the  capacity  for  far-sighted 
leadership  in  industry  ;  the  ingenuity,  the  daring  of  the 
pioneers  of  new  inventions,  in  the  abolition  of  the  saloon,  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  national  policies  Such  were  the  preenings 
and  purrings  of  1928. 

Meanwhile,  America  was  heaping  up  mountains  of  gold, 
more  intent  than  ever  upon  the  Harding  swing-back  to 
‘‘  normalcy  ”,  with  its  Jeffersonian  hatred  of  Europe  and  firm 
purpose  to  demonstrate  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  United 
States — a  condition  which  Mr.  Hoover  himself  encouraged  in 
more  than  one  Message  to  Congress.  Then  came  the  Great 
Gamble  of  1929,  and  an  aftermath  of  collapse  which  eclipses 
all  the  panics  that  go  back  to  1813.  To  stay  the  flood  of 
disaster,  every  device  has  been  proposed  which  crude  amateurs 
could  suggest,  from  the  ”  pork-barrel  ”  billions  of  “  Cactus 
Jack  ”  Garner  (Speaker  of  the  Lower  House)  to  higher  and  yet 
higher  tariffs  upon  imports.  To  crown  all,  a  glaring  gloss  is 
put  upon  Mr.  Hoover’s  1928  survey  by  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydings  of  Maryland  :  “  A  Budget  deficit  of  $3,000,000,000 
impends,  with  every  business  man  frightened,  with  10,500,000 
men  out  of  work,  with  4,800  bank  failures  in  two  years,  and 
with  nearly  750,000  farms  sold  up  under  mortgage,  or  for 
tax  delinquency.” 

It  is  this  economic  break-up  of  the  Commonwealth  which  a 
new  Lincoln  is  called  upon  to  heal  and  save  in  1932.  Now, 
prophecy  may  be  more  than  rash  in  respect  of  a  land  so  vast, 
so  racially  mixed,  and  so  prone  to  blind  rushes  at  any  battle- 
cry.  But  I  see  no  one  for  this  titan  task  but  the  present 
Executive,  hampered  though  he  be  by  a  mutinous  and  factional 
Congress,  which  seems  to  delight  in  double-crossing  their 
President  and  opposing  every  obvious  cut  in  the  most  cumbrous 
and  costly  form  of  Government  which  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Think  of  those  lawless  War-Veterans  (with  whom 
Mr.  Hoover  pleaded  last  year  in  Detroit)  seizing  trains  and 
threatening  State  Governors  on  their  way  to  the  Federal 
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capital,  there  to  present  bonus-claims  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  million  dollars  !  Wherever  he  turns,  President  Hoover 
is  opposed  as  the  scapegoat  of  Woodrow  Wilson  *8  war-time 
“  Tsardom’*,  and  America’s  own  collective  folly  in  her  dealings 
with  the  older  and  wiser  nations. 

Let  Hoover  suggest  economies  in  a  Fleet  whose  policy  is 
still  ill-defined,  and  the  civilian  head  of  the  Navy  League 
scathes  an  “  abysmal  ignorance  ”  that  would  disgrace  Thomas 
Jefferson  himself !  For  all  that,  I  can  see  no  White  House 
rival  to  that  big,  shy,  sensitive  mining-engineer,  who  has 
already  lost  forty  pounds  in  weight  trying  to  lift  America  out 
of  the  pit  which  she  so  joyously  digged  for  herself  in  1929-30. 

Al  Smith’s  name  was  also  mentioned,  but  he  would  fail  again 
as  he  failed  in  1928 — firstly  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  then  as 
a  “  boozeocrat  ” — to  use  the  unlovely  name  which  a  zealous 
political  lady  fastened  on  a  candidate  who  is  frankly  “  wet  ”. 
No  Roman  Catholic  has  ever  succeeded  George  Washington 
in  a  land  that  pays  the  loudest  of  lip-service  to  toleration  and 
Liberty.  Neither  has  a  Jew  nor  a  negro — though  all  three  are 
American  citizens,  and  their  “  equality  ”  is  covered  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Moreover,  as  a  product  of 
New  York’s  “  East  side  ”,  Al  Smith  is  found  wanting  in 
dignity,  in  his  manner  of  speech  (”  How  the  hell  are  yuh  ?  ”), 
and  in  his  lack  of  social  polish  and  poise. 

Then  there  are  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  girls.  These,  America’s 
women  (who  are  potent  factors)  have  declared,  are  impossible 
in  the  historic  seat  of  Martha  Washington  and  Edith  Roosevelt : 
it  was  the  last-named  who,  as  ”  First  Lady  ”  put  a  stop  to 
White  House  “  crashing  ”,  and  tactfully  turned  the  Executive 
mansion  into  an  austere  palace  for  the  elect.  There  are  still 
millions  of  Americans  who  decry  this  trend  towards  ”  regal 
splendour  ”,  and  are  all  for  the  Andrew  Jackson  ideal.  On 
the  day  of  ”  Old  Hickory’s  ”  inauguration,  a  joyous  mob 
stormed  the  House  and  grounds  (like  a  ‘‘  herd  of  elephants  ”  !) 
to  wreck  the  rooms  and  trample  frugal  cheeses  into  the  carpets, 
and  cart  off  or  cut  up  the  furniture  for  souvenirs  of  a  boorish 
hero  whose  “  Kitchen  Cabinet  ”  of  cronies  and  pals  was  to 
become  notorious  in  American  history. 
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A  further  objection  to  ex-Governor  Smith  is  his  affiliation 
with  Tammany  Hall,  whose  changeless  ways  have  for  over  a 
year  past  been  investigated,  with  the  usual  revelations  of  graft 
on  the  epic  scale.  Judge  Seabury  has,  indeed,  laid  bare 
stealings  which  recall  the  cynical  plunder  of  Boss  Tweed  long 
ago.  This  amounted  to  no  less  than  $60,000,000,  and  the 
civic  brigand’s  answer  to  his  accusers  has  become  historic : 
“  Well,  whaja  gwan  ado  about  it  ?  ”  Alfred  Smith  is  beyond 
question  an  honest  man  ;  but  though  he  put  up  a  good  fight 
in  1928 — with  the  largest  “  popular  ”  vote  ever  given  to  a 
Democrat — he  could  be  dismissed  as  an  unlikely  President. 
His  first  campaign  was  worthy  of  an  adept  in  the  devious 
mastria  of  American  politics.  Smith  toured  the  continent  in 
a  private  train  of  eleven  Pullman  cars  complete  with  dining 
and  bed  rooms,  as  well  as  with  a  reference-library  and  millions 
of  newspaper  **  hand-outs  ”  for  hecklers  and  adherents  en 
route.  With  him  travelled  a  retinue  of  secretaries  and  typists, 
as  well  as  thirty-two  reporters.  The  whole  outfit  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  Democratic  “  advisers  ”  and  wirepullers  ;  these 
disposed  of  all  aids,  from  aeroplanes  to  radio  “  hook-ups  ” 
that  passed  every  plank  of  the  Smith  platform  all  over  a  voting 
area  of  three  million  square  miles.  Reckoning  all  the  costs 
of  this  enormous  orgy,  from  local  primaries  to  the  “  whirlwind 
finish  ”,  veteran  experts  like  Dr.  Merriam  and  Frank  Kent 
put  the  lowest  figure  at  $20,000,000 — “  Our  President  comes 
high  !  ” 

A  Democratic  candidate  of  varying  fortune  is  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  present  Governor  of  New  York.  His 
star  seemed  to  pale  when  John  D.  Garner,  Speaker  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  defeated  him  in  the  Californian 
primaries  (three  thousand  miles  away)  by  nearly  fifty  thousand 
votes.  Mr.  Roosevelt — like  his  greater  namesake  and  kinsman 
of  1908 — attacked  the  power-trusts,  but  his  utterance  was 
weak  and  his  attitude  towards  Tammany  a  thought  too  com¬ 
placent.  He  has  a  popular  following  in  the  South,  in  the 
North-West,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But 
the  Roosevelt  chariot  soon  struck  a  snag.  The  Middle  West 
and  the  industrial  East  lost  interest  in  him,  and  the 
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professionals  sought  a  more  forceful  figure  for  the  “  band¬ 
wagon  ”,  especially  after  Roosevelt  had  antagonized  the 
devotees  of  A1  Smith. 

Another  man  of  Presidential  timber  was  Newton  D.  Baker,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  served  five  years  as  War  Secretary  under 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  has  long  urged  America’s  joining  the  League 
of  Nations.  He  would  also  pull  down  tariff  barriers,  and 
embark  upon  a  sane  plan  of  world-economics  with  a  view  to 
restore  and  stabilize  industry  and  commerce.  Mr.  Baker  is  a 
classic  scholar,  recently  honoured  by  Harvard  and  Princeton. 
I  may  describe  him  as  a  Wilsonian  idealist,  though  without  the 
vanity  and  obstinacy  which  wrecked  his  ill-fated  master  in  1919. 

Among  the  more  oddly-assorted  “  hats  in  the  ring  ”  was  that 
of  John  Nance  Garner,  a  veteran  Texan  (and  ex-cowboy)  who 
has  been  thirty  years  in  the  House,  and  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  Seventy-second  Congress.  His  naif  relief  plans,  run¬ 
ning  into  billions,  were  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Hoover.  Thereupon 
“  Cactus  Jack  ”  retorted  with  innuendoes  of  a  disgraceful 
kind  about  the  architecture  of  the  President’s  modest  private 
fortune.  This  thick-set,  white-haired  and  hawk-nosed  Texan 
is  quite  a  character  in  a  very  uncertain  Congress.  He  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  White  House  candidate  for  this  year  ; 
but  then  so  were  Mr.  Coolidge  and  General  Dawes  until 
both  of  them  denied  such  aim  with  caustic  vigour. 

The  “  favourite  sons  ”  of  certain  States  have  sometimes  in 
the  past  produced  queer  results  as  “  insurgent  ”  candidates. 
Thus  in  1924  the  elder  La  Follelte,  of  Wisconsin,  was  able  to 
injure  Mr.  Coolidge ’s  chances  in  fourteen  States.  Yet  although 
unable  to  command  majorities  in  these,  the  La  Follette  vote 
enabled  Coolidge  to  get  a  “  plurality  ”  and  thus  secure  the 
Electoral  vote  in  the  most  intricate  of  all  political  battles.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  that  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  would  throw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  on  the  chance 
of  wresting  the  Republican  nomination  from  Mr.  Hoover  and 
winning  over  perhaps  100  out  of  1,100  delegates  at  the  Con¬ 
vention.  There  is  always  a  chance  of  a  third-party  movement : 
indeed,  with  this  vast,  loose  land  in  its  present  throes,  which 
have  no  precedent  in  its  history,  one  need  not  be  surprised  at 
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any  “  revolution  ”  in  the  1932  election.  There  is  no  out¬ 
standing  leader  in  sight,  no  man  of  that  “  panoramic  ability  ” 
which  Carlyle  ascribed  to  the  comprehensive  genius  of  a  Goethe. 

The  bosses  look  only  for  a  “  safe  ’*  President — for  “  the 
most  prominent  average  man  in  our  Party  ”,  to  quote  the 
vanquished  Trotsky’s  gibe  about  Joseph  Stalin.  Just  such  a 
man  is  Albert  Ritchie,  now  Governor  of  Maryland  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  is  opposed  to  the  paternalism  of  Federal  rule,  and 
favours  “  the  self-governing  State,  free  to  settle  its  local 
problems  (especially  as  to  liquor-laws)  in  conformity  with  the 
needs  of  its  own  people  ”.  This  Chief  of  the  old  Free  State  is 
a  tall,  handsome,  well-groomed  man  of  shrewd  sense  and  fine 
culture. 

Passing  over  Senators  like  Robinson  of  Arkansas  and  Lewis 
of  Illinois,  as  well  as  business  magnates  like  Owen  D.  Young, 
I  come  to  an  interesting  personality,  much  talked  of  before 
the  Convention,  namely,  “  Alfalfa  Bill  ”  Murray,  Governor  of 
Oklahoma.  Here  the  Wild  West  still  lingers,  rip-roaring 
boom-towns  still  shoot  up  overnight,  and  the  Red  Indian 
brave  may  yet  be  seen  in  his  forlorn  panoply  of  tepee  and 
feathers.  Why  such  a  “  genial  hobo  ”  as  Alfalfa  Bill  should 
even  be  thought  of  for  what  Mr.  Hoover  calls  “  the  highest 
office  in  the  world  ”,  throws  a  curious  sidelight  upon  the 
welter  of  social  conditions,  as  well  as  the  geographical  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  United  States.  I  know  towns  of  the  South 
West  which  are  as  remote  in  thought  and  distance  from  urban 
centres  of  the  East,  as  Dublin  is  from  Tiflis  or  Lapland  from 
Athens  or  Sicily.  The  desert  State  of  Arizona — more  than 
twice  the  size  of  England — has  fewer  people  than  the  City  of 
Leeds.  New  Mexico  is  huger  still,  and  yet  more  sparsely 
populated ;  while  Nevada,  a  wilderness  of  sage-brush  and 
sand,  has  fewer  people  than  Blackpool  scattered  through  its 
dismal  area  of  110,000  square  miles. 

From  Boston  to  Seattle  is  actually  a  thousand  miles  farther 
than  from  London  to  Constantinople.  It  is  this  climatic 
range  which  our  own  Press  and  public  so  often  fail  to  realize 
when  American  affairs  are  toward.  The  Settlers*  Empire  is 
pictured  as  a  ”  nation  ”  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  forty-eight  large  nations. 
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rather  raggedly  knit  together  and  peopled  by  every  race  and 
colour,  all  of  them  engaged  in  a  reckless  sauve  qui  pent  of 
business  and  the  “  go-getting  ”  of  material  wealth.  It  is 
precisely  this  scramble  which  accounts  for  all  the  confusion  of 
politics,  for  the  poverty  of  civic  ideals,  for  the  apathy  of  public 
opinion  about  organized  crime,  and  in  sum,  for  the  absence 
of  true  national  passion,  such  as  kindles  the  more  compact  and 
homogeneous  units  of  Europe  with  that  mystical  “  hymen  of 
race  and  soil  ”  which  is  the  French  definition  of  patriotism. 

Let  this  digression  explain  “  Alfalfa  Bill  ”  Murray  of 
Oklahoma  as  a  Presidential  portent.  Cow-puncher  and  farmer, 
school-teacher  and  pedlar,  reporter,  lawyer  and  colonizer  (in 
Bolivia,  of  all  places  !) — Governor  Murray  won  his  own  State 
by  a  hitch-hiking  campaign,  and  then  played  the  despot  by 
calling  out  his  troops  to  close  the  oil-fields  so  as  to  force  up 
prices,  winding  up  by  standing  on  his  head  on  the  State 
Capitol  lawn  to  show  he  could  reverse  any  policy,  as  well  as 
his  own  primitive  person.  Alfalfa  Bill  fairly  burned  to  embark 
on  “a  new  crusade  for  leaderless  America”.  “The  great 
battle  of  1932  is  on  ”,  this  oddity  told  his  local  adorers.  “  And 
no  man  is  fit  to  be  President  who  has  not  lived  on  one  dollar  a 
day,  and  earned  it  I  ” 

Oklahoma  loves  this  freakish  “  favourite  son  ” — cloves  his 
shabby  clothes  and  dirty  shirt,  his  five-cent  cigars  and  big 
revolver,  his  open-air  feeds  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  raw 
onions,  with  toast  and  milk,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lurid  fantasies 
and  fights  of  his  Oklahoma  rule,  or  of  the  pungency  of  a 
campaign-newspaper  whose  editor  and  author  is  Bill  him¬ 
self. 

Well  may  America’s  electorate  at  large  ask  :  “  What’s  the 
use  of  voting  ?  My  vote  won’t  change  the  result.”  In  1924 
barely  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  franchise  was  represented  at 
the  polls.  “  So  far  from  putting  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  people”,  declares  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  President 
of  Columbia  University,  “  this  system  takes  it  from  them  as 
effectively  as  any  system  could  ”.  .  .  .  “As  matters  stand,  we 
have  achieved  well-nigh  a  miracle  of  unrepresentative  govern¬ 
ment  ”.  In  a  word,  the  election  is  a  purely  “  professional  ” 
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affair.  And  as  wise  old  John  Adams  wrote  to  Jefferson  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  :  “  The  real  terrors  of  both 
Parties  have  always  been,  and  now  are,  the  fear  that  they 
shall  lose  the  elections  and  consequently  the  loaves  and  fishes  ; 
and  that  their  antagonists  will  obtain  them 

The  result  of  this  ignoble  strife  is  explained  by  Dr.  Murray 
Butler.  It  is  :  “  To  produce  among  us  an  office-seeking  and 
office-holding  class  which  has  a  psychology  and  an  ethic  all 
its  own,  and  from  which  the  highest  and  best  elements  of  our 
citizenship  are  being  steadily  excluded  or — perhaps  better — 
exclude  themselves  ”. 

“  How  can  such  things  be  ?  ”  asks  Dr.  Butler.  “  What  is 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  with  a  nation-wide  system  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  with  a  newspaper  Press  that  is 
universally  read,  political  indifference  and  political  incom¬ 
petence  continue  to  exist  in  so  high  a  degree  ?  ”  The  answer 
to  this  was  given  amid  the  “  hyphenate  ”  uproar  of  1915  by 
Elihu  Root,  when  he  doubted  whether  America  could  be 
called  a  “  nation  ”  at  all !  For  then  it  was  that  German- 
American  citizens,  once  the  soberest  and  best  of  all,  rallied  in 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  bomb  and  sabotage  cam¬ 
paign  of  Captain  von  Papen — ^who  is  to-day  in  great  Bismarck’s 
place  as  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich  ! 

We  have  seen  the  French  Senate  and  Chamber  select  a  new 
President  in  the  Salle  du  Congres  at  Versailles  with  due 
expedition  and  dignity ;  but  the  process  is  vastly  different  in 
the  United  States.  First  of  all,  money  must  be  raised,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  large  sums — like  Colonel  Procter’s  $500,000  for  the 
Leonard  Wood  campaign  in  1920.  The  so-called  “  fat  cats  ” 
must  now  be  stroked  until  they  part — in  anticipation  of  favours 
to  come.  By  paying  they  can  get  what  they  please,  even  to 
foreign  Embassies,  or  places  in  Cabinet  and  Congress.  And 
it  is  “  fat  cat  ”  finance — Mr.  Frank  R.  Kent,  the  well-known 
expert  insists — which  makes  all  America’s  politicians  cold  to 
any  tumult  about  corruption.  But  a  “  smoke-screen  ”  must 
be  raised  “  to  convince  the  unintelligent  and  gullible  voters  of 
this  land — which  means  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them  ! — that 
there  is  no  party  guilt  ”. 
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Senator  Kenyon’s  inquiry  into  the  queer  Harding  election  of 
1920,  showed  a  total  Republican  outlay  of  $8,100,738.  It  was 
then  that  the  notorious  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk  Hills  oil  scandals 
were  laid  bare,  with  the  Sinclair-Doherty  “  grants  ”  to  both 
Parties,  and  the  shameless  deal  in  Navy  lands  which  Harding’s 
Home  Secretary,  Albert  B.  Fall,  negotiated  with  the  oil-lords, 
and  for  which  he  was  at  long  last  convicted  and  sent  to  gaol. 

The  party  conventions  which  officially  nominate  Presidential 
candidates  are  daemonic  orgies  with  which  the  masses  have 
little  to  do.  Cities  will  bid  large  sums  to  attract  these  meetings, 
for  they  mean  big  profits  to  the  hotels  and  shops.  In  1928 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  accepted  Houston’s  offer 
of  $200,000,  and  that  hustling  Texan  town  prepared  for  the 
“  quadrennial  circus  ”  with  rare  vim.  An  auditorium  to  seat 
25,000  was  rigged  up  on  a  public  site  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
Nearly  6,000  persons  had  direct  business  with  the  Convention, 
including  the  delegates  and  Pressmen.  Another  10,000 
attended  as  relatives  and  friends  ;  and  lastly  100,000  sightseers 
from  adjacent  States  swarmed  in  by  train,  coach  or  car  to 
“  whoop  it  up  for  A1  (Smith)  and  put  it  over  big 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  the  Convention  at  which 
a  Presidential  candidate  is  “  named  ”  by  the  States’  delegates  ; 
for  the  scenes  are  those  of  a  Bedlam,  moved  by  auto-hypnosis 
to  the  maddest  extremes.  At  Chicago  in  1912, 1  saw  a  frenzied 
girl  lifted  shoulder-high  and  dumped  in  the  chair  of  Elihu 
Root,  who  looked  on  aghast  as  a  deposed  chairman.  No 
priestess  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  had  more  imperious  sway  than 
that  young  woman.  With  flushed  face  and  glazed  eyes,  she 
waved  her  flag  and  gave  out  hymns  and  songs  to  cavorting 
wild-men,  amid  hoarse  yells  and  screams.  And  even  these 
were  drowned  in  the  blast  of  trumpets,  or  the  brazen  crash  of 
massed  bands  playing  “  Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang’s  all  here  1  ” 

At  Kansas  City  in  1928  the  din  was  less  hieratic.  Pages 
ran  through  the  stormy,  sweating  aisles  hurling  police-rattles 
to  a  thousand  delegates.  Kling  lights  shed  a  glare  over  the 
deafening  riot,  while  batteries  of  movie-cameras  purred  and 
clicked  in  spasmic  undertones.  There  were  stuffed  elephants 
in  the  parades,  effigies  of  Hoover  bigger  than  doors  ;  and 
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“  demonstrations  ”  raged  for  thirty  minutes  or  more,  until  the 
bellowing  actors  all  but  fainted. 

When  this  lurid  circus  is  over,  a  committee  of  fifty  or  so 
cross  the  continent  at  great  expense  to  “  notify  ”  the  candidate 
and  listen  to  his  speech  of  acceptance — although  both  he  and 
they  know  all  that  has  passed  ;  the  candidate  having  through¬ 
out  been  in  close  touch  by  telephone  and  wireless  with  the 
floor  managers  of  the  Convention.  Well  may  Mr.  Victor 
Rosewater,  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee, 
wonder  how  America  can  still  suffer  (and  pay  for)  so  many 
“  archaic  survivals  ”,  instead  of  “  cutting  out  all  this  deadwood 
of  our  political  stock-in-trade  ”. 

The  nominating  Convention  is  a  survival  of  the  horseback 
and  postchaise  era,  when  it  took  many  weeks  to  assemble  the 
delegates.  Yet  another  anachronism  is  the  four-months’  gap 
between  a  President’s  election  and  his  inaugural  ceremony  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  Reformers  insist  that  a 
September  nomination  would  leave  ample  time  to  canvass  the 
voters  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  icy  Great  Lakes  to 
the  rice  and  sugar  States  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  “  If  anyone 
doubts  this  ”,  says  one  weary  boss,  ”  let  him  look  at  the  conduct 
of  elections  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain  ;  no 
time  whatever  is  wasted  there  !  ”  But  the  laws  of  forty-eight 
sovereign  States  still  block  the  way  of  change  ;  so  does  the 
ineptness  of  over  43,000,000  voters,  for  whose  political  educa¬ 
tion  funds  are  so  urgently  desired. 

The  campaign  itself  begins  in  explosive  gusts  and  works  up 
to  the  November  tornado  of  Election  Day,  when  all  the  “  spell¬ 
binders  ”,  “  halo-polishers  ”  (“  and  grin-growers  ”  !)  lapse  into  a 
sort  of  coma  of  haggard  hope,  after  shooting  every  bolt  in  their 
inventive  armoury.  Everybody  has  been  dunned  and  doped 
in  ways  that  would  stagger  the  European.  Colossal  robots  of 
the  candidates,  built  of  wood  and  wire,  stalk  down  Main 
Street  to  stutter  out  promises  of  a  better  and  nobler  America 
— always  with  “  Prosperity  just  round  the  corner  !  ”  Regi¬ 
ments  of  donkeys  with  Boy  Scout  riders,  typify  the  Democratic 
Party  ;  campaign  songs  and  slogans  rend  the  air,  even  in  the 
Red  Indian  reservations.  Thus  Wilson,  in  1916  was  well 
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served  by  the  battle-cry  ;  “  He  kept  us  out  of  War  !  ” — ^the 
War  he  was  to  enter  in  1917,  as  a  perfervid  apostle  of  “  Force 
without  stint  or  limit !  ”  Hoover,  the  proven  Improver  ” 
was  the  Kansas  City  slogan  of  1928. 

Apart  from  the  urban  votes,  there  are  the  women-folk  of 
27,000,000  farmers  living  on  6,000,000  farms  to  be  wooed  for 
Presidential  support.  Official  Labour  is  supposed  to  be 

neutral  ”  ;  but  the  American  Federation  has  departed  from 
the  strategy  of  the  late  Samuel  Gompers,  who  hoped  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  Parties.  In  1908  the 
Federation  of  Labour  endorsed  the  specious  Bryan  ;  in  1928 
its  chief  supported  Governor  Smith.  Other  mass-votes  to  be 
canvassed  are  those  of  12,000,000  coloured  folk,  and  the  Red 
Indians  of  193  tribes  (enfranchized  in  1924).  But  the  most 
ticklish  of  all  are  the  polyglot  “  foreign-born  ”,  whose  millions 
still  live  and  move  in  unassimilated  hordes.  These  are  reached 
through  852  publications  printed  in  sixteen  languages,  from 
Italian  and  Russian  to  Greek  and  Chinese.  No  wonder  the 
last  Hoover-Smith  duel  cost  $25,000,000  from  first  to  last, 
despite  the  use  of  radio,  which  it  was  thought  would  reduce 
campaign  expenses.  For  a  “  general  hook-up  ”  the  rate  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  with  its  network  of  forty- 
nine  stations,  was  $11,500  an  hour,  while  the  smaller  Columbia 
system,  with  nineteen  stations,  asked  $4,000  an  hour. 

But  as  General  Dawes  has  pointed  out,  while  a  spell-binder 
haranguing  in  person  can  rouse  a  crowd  to  frenzy,  the  same 
speech  relayed  through  loud-speakers  to  50,000  people  can 
leave  them  “  silent  as  death.”  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  harsh 
and  strident  voice  was  offset  by  a  beaming  smile  which  nothing 
but  television  could  ever  have  “  put  across  ”  in  those  un¬ 
scientific  days  of  train  and  stump  oration.  And  Alfred  Smith’s 
Cockney  accent  over  the  radio  is  said  to  have  lost  him  millions 
of  votes  among  the  better  classes. 

No  survey  of  the  November  election  can  be  complete  with¬ 
out  stressing  the  part  played  by  the  bosses,  or  America’s 
“  King-Makers  ”,  as  they  are  called.  These  are  the  tacticians 
who  select^and  boom  a  potential  President,  as  Mark  Hanna  did 
Grover  Cleveland,  as  Colonel  House  did  Wilson  and  as  George 
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Harvey  did  Warren  Harding  in  the  great  ebb-tide  from  the 
League  in  1920,  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  rejected. 
Every  President  has  needed  a  counsellor,  both  before  and  after 
his  inauguration.  To-day  the  hidden  gyroscope  ”  of  Mr. 
Hoover’s  financial  plans  is  Frederick  Walcott  of  Connecticut, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

On  November  6th  the  American  people  cast  their  vote  in 
forty-eight  State-groups,  but  they  only  succeed  in  electing 
the  new  President’s  Electors.  This  complex  was  added  by  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  of  1804  as  a  further  “  check  and 
balance  ”  to  a  power  which  might  prove  harmful  to  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  jealous  Sovereign  States  of  varying  sizes  and 
populations.  So  that  in  the  last  analysis,  a  President  is  chosen 
by  the  so-called  Electoral  College.  Each  State  has  as  many 
“  electoral  ”  votes  as  it  has  members  in  Congress — in  all  531, 
of  which  266  constitute  a  majority.  This  ultimate  Presidential 
vote  is  usually  cast  solid,  heedless  of  any  popular  minority, 
however  large,  which  may  have  been  polled  within  the  State. 
The  results  of  such  a  system  are  extraordinary.  Thus  in 
1924,  New  York  polled  950,000  “  popular  ”  votes  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  1,820,000  for  the  Republican.  But  in 
the  Electoral  College,  the  whole  of  the  Empire  State’s  forty-five 
votes  went  to  Calvin  Coolidge,  leaving  the  950,000  Democrats 
with  no  representation  at  all.  So  it  often  happens  that  both 
the  technical  Electors  and  the  President  whom  they  choose 
are  returned,  not  by  the  majority  but  by  a  minority  of  the 
citizens  who  elected  the  College.  Wilson  himself  was  a 
“  minority  ”  President. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  preposterous  complex  of  machine-politics 
which  all  American  thinkers  condemn.  The  tangled  election 
of  1920,  which  confirmed  America’s  exclusion  from  the  League 
shows  the  haphazard  method.  The  Republican  primaries 
brought  out  three  candidates  of  such  strength  that  in  the  end 
they  nullified  each  other.  General  Leonard  Wood  entered  the 
nominating  Convention  with  the  votes  of  287  delegates. 
Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  vied  closely  with  Hiram  Johnson 
of  California.  And  so,  faute  de  mieuXy  the  delegates  com¬ 
promised  on  Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  a  gay  nonentity 
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who  had  failed  even  to  carry  his  own  State  in  the  April 
primary. 

Such  are  the  confused  and  casual  methods  of  a  Presidential 
Election,  as  one  sees  them  from  Jefferson’s  own  down  to 
Wilson’s  in  1912.  The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  1787 
does  indeed  invest  the  “  Sovereign  People  ”  with  ostensible 
power.  But  so  hedged  about  is  this  with  cautionary  safe¬ 
guards,  that  in  the  last  analysis  nothing  is  left  but  the  fiat  of  a 
soulless  machine — to  the  sorrow  of  every  thinking  American 
of  to-day.  Even  so,  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Executive  is  subject 
to  emotional  stampedes  and  “  professional  ”  bargains.  And 
worst  of  all,  the  elected  President  is  not  a  free  agent  in  con¬ 
cluding  Treaties  with  foreign  nations  :  for  he  also  is  “  checked 
and  balanced  ”  by  a  Senate  which  can  repudiate  his  signature, 
as  it  did  in  Wilson’s  case  with  the  very  gravest  consequence  to 
America  herself  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Here  we  have  “  the 
great  practical  difficulty  ”  which  Lord  Phillimore  has  ex¬ 
pounded  so  lucidly  :  “  The  President  is  not  a  principal  in  the 
sense  that  our  Sovereign,  advised  by  his  Ministers,  is  a 
principal  ”.  He  is  only  “  a  part  of  the  principal  ”, 

This  fact  and  many  more  in  the  baffling  complex  of  the 
United  States  are  but  dimly  apprehended  by  our  own  Press 
and  statesmen  when  they  survey  the  tumult  of  Election  Year. 
One  recalls  the  fervid  rhapsody  of  John  Bright,  who  saw 
”  nothing  so  worthy  of  reverence  and  nothing  more  sacred  ” 
than  this  quadrennial  assertion  of  “  the  authority  of  a  great 
and  free  people.”  What  is  certain  is  that  no  effective  lead  or 
co-operation  with  Europe  can  be  looked  for  from  Washington 
until  this  election  is  over,  and  President  Hoover  confirmed — 
as  he  must  be — in  a  second  term  of  office  until  1936. 

America  is  to-day  in  the  worst  plight  she  has  ever  known, 
bungling  with  a  stupendous  Budget  deficit,  while  her 
lawless  War  Veterans  clamour  for  cash  bonuses  to  the  value  of 
$2,400,000,000  !  She  is  all  unsure  and  full  of  fears — over  the 
monstrous  folly  of  total  Prohibition  in  a  continent  of  many 
climates  and  every  race  ;  over  her  own  armaments  too,  until 
their  political  purpose  is  made  clear ;  over  war  debts  of 
eleven  thousand  millions,  which  are  drowning  her  as  illusive 
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“  assets  ”  ;  over  the  League  of  Nations,  which  she  once  des¬ 
pised  and  shrank  from — until  an  aggressive  Japan,  on  the 
“  march  of  destiny  ”  (like  America  herself  in  the  expansive 
era  of  Polk  and  Douglas)  began  to  close  the  “  open  door  ”  in 
China  by  lopping  off  Manchuria  and  setting  up  a  Far  Eastern 
Haiti  or  Cuba,  or  Panama. 

At  long  last,  then,  America  sees  the  pitfalls  of  that  com¬ 
placent  “  Autarchy  ”  which  the  eighteenth  century  Fathers 
favoured,  when  the  infant  Republic  was  ground  between  the 
millstones  of  British  sea-power  and  Napoleon’s  retaliation. 

Who  will  be  elected  President  this  year  ?  I  see  none  other 
than  Herbert  Hoover.  For  even  the  bosses  are  now  bewildered. 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress  one  catches  hints  of  rising  anarchy  and 
the  sweep  of  Communistic  creeds  in  the  loosest  and  most  lawless 
of  all  lands.  Has  not  A1  Capone  figured  as  “  space-champ  ” 
in  the  year’s  Press,  eclipsing  Mr.  Hoover  himself  in  the  public 
eye  ?  Did  not  a  citizen-hero  like  Charles  Lindbergh  turn  in 
despair  to  the  imderworld  for  aid,  well  knowing  the  helplessness 
of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities  to  restore  his  stolen  child, 
in  a  case  which  is  commoner  in  the  America  of  to-day  than 
it  ever  was  in  Macedonia  or  rural  Greece  ? 

Hoover  has  steered  his  unwieldy  ship  of  State  through  calm 
and  storm.  And  now  a  sorely  chastened  people  remember  the 
Germany  who  “  dropped  the  pilot  ”  in  a  crisis  and  left  direction 
to  mindless  forces  that  landed  her  on  the  rocks  in  the  awful 
wreck  of  1918.  This  is  no  hour  for  America’s  amateurs  or 
quack  salvers,  nor  for  any  untried  mediocrity — “  a  figure  among 
ciphers  ”,  in  Bacon’s  phrase.  Congress,  too,  must  abandon 
its  mob-rushes  to  show  the  discipline  of  1862  and  1917,  when 
the  President  became  a  Dictator  of  absolute  powers  in  a  time 
of  direst  peril.  Who  would  credit  the  fact  that  America’s 
defection  from  the  League  is  due,  not  to  the  will  of  her 
120,000,000  people,  but  to  a  paltry  feud  between  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  President  Wilson  ?  How  they  hated 
each  other,  those  two  men  !  How  Lodge  and  his  colleagues 
gloried  in  piling  up  those  fifteen  “  Reservations  ” — including 
a  stroke  at  Japan,  and  a  protest  against  the  six  League  Votes 
of  the  British  Empire  1 
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“  The  people  of  the  United  States  ” — the  victorious  Lodge 
could  exult  at  last  (making  them  the  scapegoat  of  his  own 
spite)  “  will  not  accept  or  enter  upon  Mr.  Wilson’s  League  of 
Nations,  which  he  brought  back  from  Paris  and  laid  before 
the  Senate.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
League  is  dead  !  ” 

Yet  we  have  seen  State  Secretary  Stimson  going  on  a  pious 
pilgrimage  to  its  “  tomb  ”,  appealing  for  aid  in  that  Manchurian 
dimarche^  which  menaces  a  tenet  that  ranks  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  yet 
see  America  in  full  co-operation  with  the  League,  gladly 
owning  that  its  presumed  demise  was  very  like  Mark  Twain’s 
own — which  is  to  say,  “  greatly  exaggerated  ”  1 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  here  and  now  predict  President 
Hoover’s  re-election,  as  well  as  the  drastic  conversion  of  his 
people  to  so  full  a  co-operation  in  world  affairs,  as  will  mark 
a  final  break  with  tradition,  and  with  those  outworn  counsels 
of  “  aloofness  ”  which  President  Washington  urged  in  his 
Farewell  Address. 

America  has  been  slow  to  learn  the  most  elementary  of 
economic  lessons.  But  those  of  1929-32  have  been  bitten  in 
so  corrosively,  that  she  is  to-day  ready  to  trade  her  400,000 
politicians  of  the  old-time  “  pork  barrel  ”  and  “  pie  counter  ”  for 
a  single  servant  of  State  who,  on  taking  the  Oath,  may  deserve 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  tribute  to  her  own  Minister :  “  This 
judgment  I  have  of  you — that  you  will  not  be  corrupted  with 
any  manner  of  gifts,  and  that  without  respect  of  any  private 
will,  you  will  give  me  the  counsel  you  think  best !  ” 


THE  LONE  STAR  STATE 


By  Alexander  Jacob  Reynolds 

I 

WHEN  America  decided  to  ship  her  freed  slaves  back 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  let  them  try  to  put 
into  practice  the  lessons  learnt  in  civilization,  she  was 
young  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  possibly  her  sense 
of  humour  was  not  as  fully  developed  as  it  is  to-day.  President 
Monroe  was  destined  to  lend  his  name  to  Monrovia,  the 
capital  of  the  land  of  Liberty,  Liberia. 

It  must  have  been  a  forlorn  little  party  of  blacks  ^at  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  unnamed  river  in  1822.  .They  .called  the 
little  spit  of  land  on  which  they  camped.  Providence  Island. 
The  warlike  blacks  who  held  the  mainland  gave  them  such  a 
reception  as  warlike  blacks  have  given  the  adventurers  of  many 
lands.  The  hinterland  is  still  held  by  fighting  tribes,  who 
make  the  name  of  Liberia  little  more  than  a  joke  for  these 
freemen. 

I  first  saw  the  Lone  Star  banner  flying  over  the  Customs  at 
the  close  of  the  great  war,  and  the  next  occasion  was  in  1929, 
when  I  was  carrying  out  a  tour  of  inspection  on  behalf  of  the 
t  Atlantic  Oil  Refining  Company  of  Philadelphia.  H.M.S. 
Delphinium^  sent  by  the  League  of  Nations,  with  its  Commission 
on  board,  was  anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

I  The  Commission’s  task  was  not  easy.  In  a  land  of  paid 
witnesses  truth  is  a  strange  lady  and  hard  to  know.  The 
Commission’s  duty  was  threefold.  The  first  was  to  investigate 
the  charges  brought  against  President  King  and  his  Senate,  of 
dealing  in  slaves.  He  was  accused  of  selling  about  three 
hundred  of  his  fellow  countrymen  per  month  to  the  Portuguese 
Islands  of  San  Tom6  and  Principe  for  about  three  hundred 
dollars  per  head.  The  second  charge  had  to  do  with  his 
manipulation  of  the  U.S.  loan  of  close  on  one  million  dollars, 
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based  on  two  counts  :  «.e.,  peculation  on  the  payment  of 
Public  Works  contracts,  and  withholding  soldiers’  pay  ;  while 
the  third  and  last  charge  had  to  do  with  forced  labour  and  the 
collection  of  taxes  twice  over. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  in  March  1932,  Earl  Buxton 
asked  the  Government  to  produce  the  report  of  the  League’s 
Commission  under  Dr.  Christy.  Lord  Buxton  recalled  that 
the  affairs  of  Liberia  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  League  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  and  that  the  Report  came  as  a  shock 
to  most  people  who  did  not  realize  that  for  a  long  time  past 
the  evils  of  slavery  and  forced  labour  had  existed  unchecked 
by  the  Liberian  Government. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  black  republic  was  created 
about  one  hundred  years  ago  as  a  refuge  for  freed  slaves.  It 
was  believed  at  that  time  that  those  persons,  under  the  auspices 
under  which  *they  went  out,  would  have  brought  with  them 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  would  have  formed 
a  great  centre  for  advancement  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
Hinterland.  It  was  a  lamentable  thing  that  those  high  hopes 
had  not  been  fulfilled  and  that  the  present  state  of  Liberia,  as 
far  as  the  natives  were  concerned,  was  as  deplorable  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  There  must  be  international  action,  and 
Great  Britain,  The  United  States  of  America  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  together  must  do  their  best  to  bring  to  an  end  the  injuries 
that  were  being  inflicted  on  two  million  natives. 

Lord  Lugard,  a  retired  Governor  of  Nigeria,  then  said  that 
the  conception  of  foreign  control  was  not  a  new  one  to  Liberia, 
and  it  had  been  accepted  on  occasion  in  the  past.  The  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Christy  had 
declared  that  there  existed  what  was  practically  an  organized 
slave  trade  accompanied  by  murder  and  outrage.  Taxes  were 
being  levied  twice  over,  and  natives  seized  and  deported  against 
their  will.  In  defence  of  their  rights  the  people  had  risen 
again  and  again,  but  they  had  been  suppressed  by  the  well- 
armed  Liberian  forces.  The  Commission  had  set  up  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  with  the  matter  with  power  to  call  witnesses. 
It  now  transpired  that  the  unfortunate  natives  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Committee  had  been  subjected  to  reprisals. 
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The  Committee  had  further  declared  that  it  was  unable  to  do 
anything  without  the  consent  of  the  Liberian  Government — 
that  was  the  very  Government  whose  misrule  had  given  rise 
to  the  intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  spirit  of  the  oldest  Parliament  in  the  world  is,  in  my 
opinion,  far  too  courtly  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  such  a 
country  as  Liberia  as  they  appear  to  deserve.  The  League’s 
Commission  found  the  late  President  King  guilty  on  the 
charge  of  slavery  and  forced  labour.  Unfortunately  the  full 
text  of  the  report  is  not  yet  liberated,  and  it  may  therefore 
prove  of  interest  to  peep  behind  the  scenes  and  take  a  glimpse 
at  the  indictment  regarding  the  expenditure  of  the  American 
loan. 

II 

The  term  “  commercial  morality  ”  permits  of  much  latitude. 
It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  construe  it  to  Liberian  definitions  ; 
for  among  the  sores  of  Liberia  there  are  none  more  cankered, 
more  disgusting  than  the  venality,  the  injustice,  the  profligate 
corruption  of  the  Government  officials.  They  openly  divide 
the  foreign  loans,  and  defraud  not  only  the  poor  soldiers  of  their 
pay  and  equipment  but  the  miserable  peasants  of  the  hire  of 
their  labour,  doubling  the  wretchedness  of  poverty,  and 
deriding  the  misery  they  occasion  by  pompous  declaration 
of  their  own  virtue. 

Part  of  the  million-dollar  loan  to  President  King’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  utilized  in  settling  bills  for  public  works 
contracts,  and  for  payment  of  the  troops’  overdue  wages. 

Nearly  all  the  European  merchants  held  bills  against 
the  Government  which  they  had  almost  abandoned  hope 
of  ever  having  paid,  so  when  a  proclamation  was  issued 
that  all  bills  held  by  Europeans  would  be  settled  at 
70  per  cent,  of  their  face  value,  and  all  native-held  bills  at 
full  value f  or  100  per  cent.^  the  joy  of  aU  was  intense.  The 
Europeans  never  expected  one  cent,  so  that  such  liberality  was 
like  manna  to  these  weary  traders.  Imagine  their  joy,  how¬ 
ever,  when  one  day  two  very  well-dressed  negroes  canvassed 
all  the  European  offices  with  the  remarkable  offer  to  purchase 
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all  their  70  per  cent,  bills  for  75  per  cent,  spot  cash.  Naturally 
the  Europeans  were  delighted  and  only  too  glad  to  sell,  and 
as  no  legal  obstacle  was  raised  they  received  their  money 
in  full,  and  at  a  shorter  date  than  they  might  reasonably 
have  expected  if  they  had  had  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the 
Treasury. 

Later  it  transpired  that  the  two  very  well-dressed  Liberians 
were  the  emissaries  of  high  personages  in  the  Government  and 
the  Senate.  All  the  70  per  cent,  bills  passed  into  native  hands 
by  this  means  and  thus  became  redeemable  at  their  full 
value  of  100  per  cent,  on  his  own  Treasury.  These  enter- 
prisingT  persons  thus  cleared  33 J  per  cent,  on  their  original 
outlay. 

However  justified  might  be  their  action  under  that  elastic 
term,  quoted  a  few  paragraphs  back,  it  is  hard  to  find  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  next  charge  on  the  sheet. 

The  wretched  soldiers  had  not  received  any  pay  for  the  year 
1928-29,  and  they  had  about  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  receiving 
any  when  a  most  welcome  notice  was  promulgated  to  the  effect 
that  full  settlement  would  be  made  if  they  assembled  outside 
the  Treasury  on  certain  days. 

The  unfortunate  men  did  as  they  were  bid,  but  days  ran 
into  weeks,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  were  as  far 
off  settlement  as  ever.  Then  they  began  to  disperse,  but  they 
had  hardly  become  reconciled  to  their  dreadful  disappointment 
when  a  message  of  recall  assured  them  that  all  would  yet  be 
well,  if  they  only  had  the  courage  to  wait  with  patience. 
It  sounds  a  bit  mixed  but  is  typical  pidgin  English  “  Only 
haf’  the  courage  to  await  the  patience.”  This  message  of  good 
cheer  was  borne  by  two  very  well-dressed  Liberians  who 
offered  to  purchase  their  pay  vouchers  for  five  per  cent,  face 
value.  Every  man  there  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  ratio 
of  percentages  to  his  claims,  but  the  offer  of  five  real  dollars 
for  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  useless  vouchers  was  not  to 
be  refused,  and  the  poor  dupes  never  realized  that  every  pay 
voucher  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  exalted  governors, 
and  was  redeemed  at  par  on  the  Treasury. 

Thus  went  the  benevolent  American  loan. 
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III 

It  is  now  fifteen  months  since  the  Christy  Commission 
reported.  A  great  deal  has  been  heard  of  late  about  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  connection 
with  events  in  the  Far  East.  Surely  there  could  be  nothing 
more  damaging  to  its  prestige  than  failure  to  take  effective 
action  in  a  matter  in  which  it  was  so  deeply  involved.  Liberia 
had  broken  the  Covenant  and  had  broken  treaties  with  regard 
to  slavery  and  forced  labour  to  which  she  had  been  a  party. 
The  witnesses  before  the  League’s  own  Commission  had 
suffered  persecution  for  their  temerity  in  giving  evidence,  and 
two  million  natives  had  been  brought  to  misery  by  about 
fifteen  thousand  Americo-Liberians. 

In  the  same  debate  Lord  Snowden  explained  that  it  was 
quite  correct  to  say  that  the  revelations  in  the  report  shocked 
the  moral  conscience  of  the  whole  world.  Early  in  1931, 
Liberia  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  League  of  Nations,  more 
particularly  for  help  of  a  financial  character,  and  a  Committee 
of  the  League,  which  included  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  had  great  responsibilities  in  the 
matter,  was  sent  to  investigate  the  financial,  sanitary,  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  negro  republic.  Unfortunately 
the  report  of  that  year  had  not  yet  been  published  owing  to  a 
request  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Liberian  Government 
for  delay  until  May  1932.  The  Liberian  Government  asked 
for  time  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  before 
it  became  public.  This  was  granted. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  Commission  of  1930 
was  the  resignation  of  President  King,  who  had  accepted  the 
report,  and  this  was  naturally  regarded  as  evidence  of  his  weak¬ 
ness  by  what  had  been  described  as  the  oligarchy  of  Liberia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Barclay  as  Acting  President ;  Presi¬ 
dential  elections  were  held  in  May  last  year,  and  they  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  administration  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  his 
party.  In  concert  with  the  U.S.A.,  the  British  Government 
decided  to  withhold  recognition  until  they  had  given  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  a  desire  to  act  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  International  Commission. 
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Reports  that  have  been  received  by  the  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  tend  to  confirm  the  fear  that  so  far  there  has  been  very 
little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  government  in 
Liberia.  The  visit  of  the  League  Commission  was  without 
doubt  followed  by  a  recrudescence  of  outrage  and  violence, 
not  only  on  the  habitual  victims  but  on  those  who  gave  their 
evidence  against  the  repression  enacted  by  the  Americo- 
Liberian  autocrats  against  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  soil.  Information  reached  the  British  Government  that 
these  operations  were  continuing,  and  Government  decided, 
without  waiting  for  the  Report  of  the  Liberia  Commission  of 
the  League,  to  approach  the  French  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments  with  proposals  that  joint  representations  should  be  made 
to  the  Liberian  President.  These  Governments  agreed  to 
co-operate,  and  the  representatives  of  the  three  Powers  had 
an  interview  with  the  President  in  the  second  week  of 
March  1932. 

The  next  day  the  reply  of  the  Liberian  Government  was 
received,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  or  con¬ 
ciliatory  one.  It  is  denied  that  the  action  of  coercion  taken  by 
the  Frontier  Force  merited  the  condemnation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  gave  assurance  that  no  action  would  be  taken 
against  tribes  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  attacking 
neighbouring  peaceful  tribes  and  threatening  foreign  interests 
established  under  the  Liberian  Government. 

iV 

The  real  cause  of  all  the  troubles  in  Liberia  is  want  of  cash. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  that  old  adage,  money  (or  the  want  of  it) 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  We  might  also  try  and  divide  the  blame 
between  corruption  and  incompetence.  If  we  weigh  all 
factors  equally,  incompetence  will  weigh  down  the  scale. 
Incompetence  to  borrow  money,  and  incompetence  to  admin¬ 
ister  its  expenditure  from  whatever  source  derived.  The 
Firestone  Rubber  Plantations  Company  has  created  a  big 
industry  in  Liberia,  and  in  connection  therewith  has  advanced 
money  to  the  Liberian  Government.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  which  they  have  made  with  the  Liberian  Government 
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deprived  that  Government  of  any  freedom  to  make  a  fresh 
loan.  The  Firestone  Company  is  quite  ready  to  relax  the 
conditions  of  their  agreement  so  as  to  enable  money  to  be 
raised,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  get  them  to  advance  a 
further  sum  on  reasonable  terms  to  start  the  new  administra¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  Liberians  have  some  quaint  ideas  about 
money.  They  prohibited  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa 
from  exporting  a  surplus  of  £250,000  which  was  lying  unem¬ 
ployed,  although  cash  was  required  by  outside  shippers  in 
settlement  of  Liberian  purchases,  and  documentary  credits 
had  been  arranged  through  the  bank  and  only  awaited  cash 
for  acceptance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  in  the  way  of  a  mandate  is 
necessary.  When  we  have  to  face  a  condition  amounting  to 
an  international  scandal,  with  a  weak  or  corrupt  Government 
unable  to  put  things  right,  and  when  we  have  that  Government 
wishing  to  borrow  money,  it  should  be  possible  to  impose 
certain  conditions  to  establish  good  government.  I  think 
that  the  British  and  American  Governments  should  enlist  the 
active  support  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Unfortunately  the  League  of  Nations  cannot,  on  a  question 
of  this  kind,  begin  a  policy  of  compulsion  against  Liberia. 
It  would  be  futile  in  itself  and  would  lead  to  greater  difficulties 
and  more  brutal  conduct.  In  order  to  free  Liberia,  the  tribal 
areas  should,  for  a  time,  be  placed  under  a  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  League.  The  cost  of  administration  should 
be  borne  by  the  Commission  from  a  small  loan  raised  on  the 
security  of  the  revenues  of  the  hinterland  ;  the  loan  would 
preferably  be  guaranteed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  not  only  the  consent  but 
the  sympathy  of  the  Liberian  Government  to  the  appointment  of 
this  official,  as  without  both  it  would  be  impossible  to  compel 
the  Liberians  forcibly  to  treat  him  cordially.  If  the  League 
tried  to  impose  this  official  on  them  against  their  will  they 
would  bring  the  system  to  grief. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  have  a  short  walk  round  the  capital, 
Monrovia,  and  see  the  sort  of  place  the  Liberians  have  hewn 
out  of  the  forest,  unaided  by  the  white  man. 
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V 

“  The  Lone  Star  Banner  ”  was  flying  high  over  the  Customs 
as  we  ran  ashore  in  a  surf-boat  manned  by  a  crew  of  Krumen. 
The  Customs  shed  is  the  only  building  of  a  public  nature, 
except  the  “  palace,”  that  can  be  dignifled  by  the  name  of 
such.  When  this  falls  out  of  sight  all  traces  of  civilization  is 
extinct.  The  constant  warfare  has  so  depleted  the  Treasury 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  works  of  a  public  nature,  such  as 
roads  and  bridges ;  as  a  result  the  roads  of  the  capital  itself 
are  not  made  but  stamped  out  by  the  feet  of  the  townspeople. 
They  are  wide  as  a  rule,  but  only  a  narrow  strip  in  the  centre 
is  used,  the  sides  being  generally  overgrown  with  weeds,  which 
are  in  turn  bordered  by  wide  gutters,  bridged  by  empty  gin 
cases  or  other  containers.  Here  and  there  rocks  crop  through 
the  soil  and  no  effort  is  made  to  remove  them.  The  houses 
are  dingily  built  along  narrow  and  crowded  lanes  formed  of 
rubble,  or  unhewn  stone  without  cement,  and  from  age  or 
badness  of  material  looking  as  if  they  can  hardly  hold  together. 
The  leaning  walls  had  lost  half  their  original  height ;  the 
rotten  rafters  were  evidently  misplaced,  while  in  many  instances 
the  thatch,  yawning  in  some  parts  to  admit  the  wind  and  wet, 
and  in  all  utterly  unfit  for  its  original  purpose  of  giving  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  weather,  looked  more  like  the  tops  of  dunghills 
than  cottages.  Before  the  doors  of  these  dwellings,  and  often 
surrounding  them,  ran  open  drains  full  of  animal  or  vegetable 
refuse,  decomposing  into  disease,  or  sometimes  in  their  im¬ 
perfect  course  filling  foul  pits  or  spreading  into  stagnant  pools, 
while  a  concentrated  solution  of  every  species  and  sub-species 
of  dissolving  filth  was  allowed  to  soak  through,  and  thoroughly 
impregnate,  the  walls  and  ground  adjoining. 

The  houses  seemed  about  to  tumble  into  the  dreadful 
streets,  while  the  verandahs  were  thronged  with  half-naked 
people,  who  struck  me  as  indecent  owing  to  the  veneer  which 
partial  clothing  gives.  The  naked  savage  is  by  contrast  a 
decent  fellow  owing  to  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  anything 
wrong,  but  these  Liberians  are  the  last  word  in  salaciousness,  as 
with  solitary  garment  of  shirt  or  chemise,  half  on  and  half  off, 
they  leer  and  ogle  from  the  doorways  of  utter  decrepit  shanties. 
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The  Liberian  is  only  a  travesty  of  the  white  man  ;  boastful 
with  nothing  in  the  world  to  boast  about,  arrogant  without 
real  dignity,  he  thinks  he  rules  the  earth.  His  daily  rule  over 
the  few  whites  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  make  their 
homes  in  his  country,  has  caused  a  distension  of  his  cranium 
which  is  apparent  from  the  moment  you  land  to  the  last  you 
spend  in  that  god-forsaken  land.  Instead  of  cherishing  the 
whites  he  imposes  the  most  absurd  restrictions  on  their  comings 
and  goings,  and  even  their  judges  seem  to  be  entirely  devoid  of 
the  barest  sense  of  humour  when  delivering  some  of  their 
dreadful  and  fatuous  sentences. 

In  March  1929,  a  white  employee  of  the  Firestone  Company, 
who  was  a  noted  boxer,  was  challenged  by  an  immense  Liberian 
to  a  bout  with  the  naked  fists.  The  white  man  was  a  fine 
exponent  of  the  noble  art  and  with  one  blow  sent  the  Liberian 
asleep  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Result,  arrest  of  the  white- 
man,  who  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years’  penal  servitude  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  fine.  Needless  to  say,  the  American 
Consul  saw  nothing  but  humour  in  it,  and  so  far  his  country¬ 
man  has  not  seen  the  inside  of  the  prison,  or  paid  one  cent  of 
the  preposterous  fine.  The  charge  was  attempted  murder. 

One  of  the  European  employees  of  Paterson,  Zochonis, 
Monrovia,  was  arrested  and  fined  $28.00  for  bathing  in 
a  two-piece  bathing  costume.  The  policeman  who  took  him 
to  the  station  was  so  overcome  with  modesty  that  he  had  to 
hide  his  face  with  his  hat. 

The  same  man  was  arrested  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit. 
On  its  being  proved  that  he  was  only  going  ten  miles  per  hour, 
the  Liberian  judge  said,  “Yes,  that  is  the  trouble  with  you 
Europeans.  You  do  not  understand  the  law.  The  speed 
limit  is  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and  you  expect  me  to  let  you  off 
after  such  a  confession  that  you  were  only  doing  the  ten.  No, 
sir  ;  twenty  dollars  fine.’* 

VI 

After  a  hundred  years  of  self-government  they  are  as  far 
away  from  success  as  an  individual  race  as  were  their  ancestors 
who  worked  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Southern  States  of 
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America.  They  are  effete,  boastful,  lazy  and  emotional,  and, 
what  is  worse,  appallingly  ignorant.  Yet  it  would  be  the  work 
of  a  fool  to  try  and  induce  them  to  see  their  own  shortcomings, 
since  in  their  own  estimation  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  an  artisan  or  a  craftsman  among 
them — ^neither  blacksmith,  carpenter  nor  cook.  Fishing  and 
the  handling  of  small  boats  is  their  highest  aim  on  earth.  They 
take  their  names  from  a  number,  an  undergarment  or  a  utensil, 
and  when  all  these  are  monopolized  they  fall  back  on  such 
ridiculous  examples  as  “  first  boy  ”  or  “  last  man  ”. 

They  have  no  railways,  tramways,  lighting  or  water  systems, 
no  sanitation  of  any  description  whatever,  and  the  vilest  odours 
pervade  the  place  from  end  to  end.  It  seems  that  the  negro’s 
sense  of  smell  is  backward  in  the  scheme  of  evolution  as  a 
concession  to  necessity. 

Liberia  is  a  rich  country  with  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility  ; 
almost  anything  will  grow.  That  nothing  is  produced  by 
Liberian  management  is  due  to  the  idleness  of  these  descendants 
of  slaves  who  rule  the  land. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  population  is  employed  outside 
Liberia,  as  labourers  on  the  trading  stations  of  the  whole  West 
African  seaboard,  and  up  into  the  hinterland.  They  make 
excellent  domestic  servants  when  very  young,  and  are  a  hard¬ 
working  people  when  under  white  supervision.  They  can  be 
found  working  the  steamers  down  the  coast  as  deck-hands, 
rolling  casks,  pulling  carts  like  horses  in  districts  where  the 
tsetse-fly  forbids  the  use  of  animals.  They  are  boatmen, 
beach -labourers,  head-porters,  carriers,  greasers  on  the  rail¬ 
ways,  canoemen,  sanitary  “  men  ”,  domestic  gardeners,  but  if 
you  put  them  to  work  where  they  would  have  to  use  their 
brains  they  will  make  you  wish  you  were  dead. 

During  my  1919  stay  there  I  lodged  with  the  British  Consul. 
I  had  brought  with  me  from  the  Gold  Coast  a  native  servant 
named  Moneysweet.  Moneysweet  was  no  lover  of  his  own 
colour  :  he  wisely  preferred  mine.  This  was  rather  politic 
on  his  part,  and  showed  that  he  knew,  in  common  with  most 
of  his  fellows,  on  which  side  “  blackman  ”  bread  was  buttered, 
had  rather  an  independent  way  of  treating  most  blacks. 
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and  I  had  often  in  the  past  caught  him  administering  rough 
punishment  to  juveniles,  under  the  protection  of  my  shadow, 
of  course. 

He  happened  to  be  out  purchasing  fruit  for  me,  when  he 
encountered  a  Liberian  gentleman,  who  hustled  him  away 
from  the  stall.  This  was  more  than  Moneysweet  could  stand, 
so  he  promptly  struck  the  Liberian. 

The  Liberian  immediately  pulled  out  a  large  notebook  and 
demanded  Moneysweet ’s  name. 

“  Who  you  ?  ”  asked  my  servant.  “  I  no  give  nam*  to  you. 
You  blackman  same  me.  You  work  for  niggar  same  as  you. 
Me  work  for  whiteman.  You  come  from  slave  mans.  Me 
always  freesmans.” 

“  Me  slave  !  How  so  ?  Come  on,  I  take  you  court,”  rejoined 
the  outraged  gentleman. 

Moneysweet  at  once  kicked  him  with  all  the  sturdy  vigour 
of  a  lusty  young  native’s  foot. 

I  was  at  dinner  at  the  Consulate  when  news  arrived  of  my 
unfortunate  ”  boy’s  ”  arrest.  I  hurried  over  to  the  police 
station  and,  after  about  an  hour  spent  in  haggling,  managed  to 
secure  his  release  on  promising  to  attend  court  with  him  the 
following  morning. 

The  case  was  called  about  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
and  to  my  surprise  the  story  told  in  the  court  by  the  Liberian 
agreed  with  that  told  me  by  Moneysweet.  When  Money- 
entered  the  dock  he  gave  me  a  cheery  smile  of  greeting. 

The  judge  turned  to  Moneysweet.  ”  Prisonair,  your  nam’  ” 
— while  a  court  clerk  appeared  to  record  the  evidence  in  what 
looked  like  a  commercial  ledger. 

”  My  nam’s  Moneysweet  ”,  answered  he.  ”  I’se  boy  for 
my  mastah.” 

The  judge  raised  disdainful  eyebrows.  ”  Moneysweet, 
Moneysweet.  What  a  nam’ !  Yet  it  is  such  a  nam’  as  you 
might  expect  with  the  uneducated  blacks  of  the  English 
colonies.  What,  boy ;  is  that  nam’  the  only  nam’  you  possess  ? 
Hed  you  no  fat’er,  no  mot’er  to  bestow  on  you  the  blessing 
of  a  dignified  family  nam’,  such  a  one  as  I  get.  Me,  I  am 
General  Joshua  Morao  Maria  van  Anna  Crisfoer  Colombus 
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Macauly  Lincoln.  I  am  a  most  £A:tinguished  General. 
While  you,  you  inglorious  worm  of  the  dust,  you  let  them  call 
you  Moneysweet.” 

“  You  don*  lak  my  nam’  ?  Why  so  ?  ”  asked  Moneysweet. 
“  Well,  sah,  I  get  other  fine  nam*.  Moneysweet  be  nam*  I  go 
for  work  with,  the  other  nam*  I  get  I  use  for  Sunday  and 
Chrussmas.  The  nam*  they  give  me  when  I  go  church  be 
Tom  Jones  Elisha  Samuel  John  Turpin  Basin.  As  far  as 
mot*er,  fat*er  go  I  get  one  mot*er,  two  stepfat*er  sides  seventeen 
ants,  and  ten  huncles.** 

“  I  am  certainly  glad  to  hear  you  haf  refined  family  nam* 
such  a  one  as  I  get.  It  is  most  distressing  thing  to  haf 
unrefined  nam*. 

By  a  mighty  effort  of  will  I  controlled  my  desire  to  laugh  at 
Moneysweet *s  handling  of  this  gold-braided  fool.  I  rose  and 
told  the  judge  to  his  face  what  a  comparatively  honest  black 
servant  thought  of  him. 

“  Silence,  silence !  **  he  bellowed.  “  Soldiers  of  the  Republic, 
produce  silence  in  the  Halls  of  the  Justice  and  bring  forward 
the  next  prisonair.’* 

“  What  is  your  decision  ?  **  I  inquired. 

“  Adjourned,  sine  die.** 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  I  asked,  when  Moneysweet  burst 
in  with,  “  No,  sah ;  no  sin  to-day.** 

“  The  cas*  is  postponed,  and  the  *cused  can  go  with  his 
mastah.** 

I  thanked  the  judge,  for  it  was  a  better  outcome  than  I 
expected,  as  these  unbridled  gentry  can  make  it  pretty  hot  for 
anyone  who  incurs  their  displeasure. 

Later  on  in  the  day  I  had  the  chance  of  half  an  hour*s 
conversation  with  the  judge,  who  was  not  so  bad  as  might  at 
first  seem.  It  appeared  that  nominally  he  was  commander  of 
a  few  hundred  miserable  Kru  soldiers,  for  the  Senate,  with 
great  ingenuity,  contrived  to  have  no  general  when  they  had 
an  army,  and  no  army  when  they  had  a  general.  After  one 
defeat  on  the  Sierra  Leone  border  a  few  years  previously,  he 
had  tried  to  rally  a  company  of  men  designed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Monrovia,  which  was  nowhere  near  the  zone  of 
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hostilities,  but  the  vile  conduct  of  the  Senate,  joined  to  the 
terror  of  their  foes,  had  completely  subdued  the  soldiery  and 
ruined  his  private  resources.  He  complained  that  his  men 
quitted  their  standard  when  checked  for  misconduct.  In 
my  opinion,  that  they  ^should  have  remained  with  them  is 
to  be  admired,  for  among  the  sores  of  Liberia  there  is 
none  more  putrescent  than  the  country’s  treatment  of  its 
soldiers. 

To  protect  itself  from  the  bush  tribes  the  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  recruit  its  forces  from  the  Mendis  on  the  Sierra 
Leone  border.  This  has  imposed  a  burden  upon  them  which 
cuts  like  a  two-edged  sword,  for  if  the  army  of  mercenaries  is 
not  paid,  and  they  are  left  in  possession  of  their  arms,  they 
descend  upon  the  wretched  coast  towns  where  their  energies 
find  a  misdirected  outlet  which  makes  life  very  uncomfortable 
for  the  black-coated,  high-collared  gentlemen  of  leisure,  whose 
one  desire  in  life  is  to  enter  Government  service  or  preach  in 
one  of  the  many  churches  with  which  their  emotional  towns 
abound.  During  these  periods  of  soldierly  debauch  the 
Mendis  take  matters  in  hand  if  they  have  retained  their  arms, 
and  they  usually  appear  accompanied  by  some  of  their  wretched 
captives.  I  have  seen  a  few  of  these  captives,  naked,  chained 
together,  with  iron  collars  round  their  necks,  guarded  by  men 
in  indescribable  rags,  yet  their  captors  were  blatant,  self- 
satisfied  and  abusive. 

The  Government  kept  an  old  gunboat  until  the  middle  of 
1909.  The  gunboat  was  christened  with  the  name  of  a 
frightful  disease  when  it  was  taken  over,  a  white  man  officiated 
at  the  ceremony,  and  gave  the  ship  such  a  low  name  that  it 
became  an  object  of  ridicule  along  the  coast. 

One  day  it  signalled  a  British  and  African  steamship  com¬ 
pany’s  vessel  to  heave-to  on  the  high  seas  ;  probably  the 
admiral  had  been  reading  a  penny  dreadful  about  pirates  :  if 
so,  he  met  one  when  the  profane  skipper  of  the  merchantman 
hove-to  and  lowered  a  rope  for  the  admiral  to  make  his 
ascent.  The  old  chap  had  to  take  off  his  shoes,  sword,  and 
hat,  and  very  nearly  his  trousers,  before  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  deck.  When  he  got  there  he  did  not  know  what 
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to  do.  His  act  in  stopping  the  ship  was  just  as  aimless  as  a 
chicken  crossing  the  road. 

In  1909  the  “ - ”  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  and  the 

Krus  came  off  and  looted  every  stick  out  of  her,  but  not  before 
the  crew  had  done  its  worst. 

In  his  annual  “  message  ”  Mr.  President  Barclay  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  report  on  his  predecessor,  yet  he  got  into  power  by 
his  promise  of  reforms.  It  is  rarely  that  either  the  President, 
the  Chief  of  the  Customs  or  the  Chief  Treasurer  stays  in  power 
for  more  than  a  year.  There  are  eleven  of  these  two  latter 
officials  retired,  and  now  living  in  comfort  on  the  South  Coast 
of  France,  all  married  to  French  women. 

As  far  as  one  can  judge  the  new  president  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  better  than  the  old  one.  The  House  of  Lords,  at  any 
rate,  thinks  that  a  mandate  is  on  the  way.  But  then,  the 
League  of  Nations  has  not  the  machinery  for  administration 
of  an  African  mandate.  Better  hand  it  over  to  a  Committee 
of  business  men,  soldiers  and  trained  administrators  and  let 
them  take  the  dreadful  place  in  hand.  Whatever  is  done  it 
cannot  be  worse  than  what  is  being  daily  enacted  in  the  name 
of  civilization. 
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By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

I  ^  IT  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  understood  that  a  critic 
j  J[  of  poetry  should  be  a  poetical  critic.  Literary  history  is 
I  littered  with  the  disasters  of  good  critics  who  become  bad 
critics,  merely  by  colliding  with  good  poets.  But  one  of  the 
first  facts  which  a  good  poetical  critic  will  realize,  is  one  which 
the  poet  of  necessity  realizes  :  the  limitation  of  language,  and 
:  especially  the  poverty  and  clumsiness  of  the  language  of  praise. 

There  is  hardly  any  praise  of  poets  that  does  not  sound  as  if 
j  they  were  all  the  same  sort  of  poets,  and  this  is  true  even  when 
I  the  praise  is  intended  to  say  precisely  the  opposite.  Thus 
1  the  habit  of  calling  somebody  “  unique  ”  has  become  universal, 
and  we  may  insist  that  a  man  is  original,  and  still  leave  the 
impression  that  originality  is  about  as  rare  as  original  sin. 

But  this  difficulty  applies  in  a  special  way  to  Mr.  Walter  de 
la  Mare  and  his  poetry,  because  the  common  poetical  terms 
of  praise  for  that  poetry  are  also  applied  to  a  totally  different 
sort  of  poetry.  He  stands  very  close,  in  time  and  place  and 
i.  appearance,  to  a  group  of  writers,  most  of  them  good  writers  and 
I  some  of  them  great  writers,  from  whom  he  is  really  quite  free 
^  and  distinct.  Only  the  epithets  applied  to  him  are  also  applied 
i  to  them.  ^  When  we  say  that  he  is  a  dreamy  and  fantastic  poet, 
^  an  interpreter  of  eliland,  a  singer  of  strange  rhymes  that  have 
•  a  witchery  and  wild  charm  for  children,  and  the  rest,  we  are 
I  driven  to  use  a  number  of  terms  that  have  now  become  a  little 
trite,  perhaps,  as  applied  to  other  talented  persons  who  are 
J  utterly  different.  /  The  fountains,  the  foundations,  the  primary 
1  principles  of  imagination  and  the  view  of  life,  are  really  quite 
I  different  in  a  man  like  Mr.  de  la  Mare  from  all  that  they  are 
I  let  us  say,  in  a  man  like  Sir  James  Barrie  or  a  man  like  Mr. 
A.  A.  Milne.  ^This,  I  need  hardly  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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depreciating  these  authors,  but  only  with  appreciating  each 
author  for  his  own  sake.  Yet  there  is  a  sort  of  tangle  of 
tradition,  and  a  recognized  traffic  in  certain  subjects,  which 
may  well  confuse  a  modern  reader  about  all  this  sort  of  liter¬ 
ature  of  fancy.  For  instance ;  we  might  start  by  saying  that  the 
tradition  of  Treasure  Island  and  its  pirates  was  continued  in 
Peter  Pan  and  its  pirates.  We  might  say  that  the  elvish 
children  of  Peter  Pan  were  continued  in  the  elvish  children  of 
When  We  Were  Very  Young.  And  then  we  might  imagine 
vaguely  that  all  this  sort  of  thing,  the  bottle  of  rum  and  the 
crocodile’s  dinner  and  the  king’s  breakfast,  were  all  somehow 
stuffed  or  stirred  up  together  in  a  hotch-potch  called  Peacock 
Pie.  But  this  is  to  miss  the  whole  point  about  the  poet,  and 
especially  where  he  is  rather  more  than  a  poet.  It  would  be 
easy  to  link  him  up  with  the  tradition  of  Treasure  Island  ;  for 
he  has  himself  written  a  very  fascinating  fantasia  about  Desert 
Islands.  But  the  association  would  be  an  error,  for  he  has 
not  really  laid  up  for  himself  treasure  in  the  same  sort  of 
treasure  islands.  There  is  really  a  sort  of  dynasty,  a  Scottish 
dynasty,  of  Stevenson  and  Barrie.  But  it  descended  on  the 
infantile  side  to  Scots  like  Kenneth  Graham  and  on  the  manly, 
or  at  least  boyish  side  to  Scots  like  John  Buchan.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Walter  de  la  Mare  ;  because  his  philosophy 
is  different.,/ One  way  of  putting  it  would  be  to  say  that, 
poetic  as  are  the  fairy-tales  of  the  Scots,  they  are  the  fairy¬ 
tales  of  the  Sceptics.  The  fairy-tales  of  de  la  Mare  are  not 
those  of  the  Sceptic  but  of  the  Mystic.  Take  the  primary 
idea  with  which  all  the  best  work  for  imaginative  infancy,  as 
supplied  by  Stevenson  and  Barrie,  really  began.  It  began 
with  an  idea  which  is  called,  “  make-believe  ”.  That  is, 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  written  by  men  who  do  not  believe  ; 
and  even  written  for  children  who  do  not  believe  ;  children 
who  quite  logically  and  legitimately  make  believe.  But  de  la 
Mare’s  world  is  not  merely  a  world  of  illusion  ;  it  is  in  quite 
another  sense  a  world  of  imagination.  It  is  a  real  world  of 
which  the  reality  can  only  be  represented  to  us  by  images^ 
De  la  Mare  does  not,  in  the  material  sense,  believe  that  there 
is  an  ogre  who  crawls  round  houses  and  is  turned  back  by  the 
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influence  of  the  Holy  Child  ;  any  more  than  Barrie  believes 
that  there  is  an  immortal  little  boy  who  plays  physically  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  But  de  la  Mare  does  believe  that  there 
is  a  devouring  evil  that  is  always  warring  with  innocence  and 
happiness  ;  and  Barrie  does  not  believe  that  innocence  and 
happiness  go  on  having  an  uninterrupted  legal  occupation  of 
Kensington  Gardens. ^/^tories  of  the  school  of  Peter  Pan  are 
radiant  and  refreshing  dreams ;  but  they  are  dreams.  They  are 
the  dreams  of  somebody  taking  refuge  from  real  life  in  an  inner 
life  of  the  imagination  ;  but  not  necessarily  of  somebody 
believing  that  there  is  also  a  larger  universal  life  corresponding 
to  that  imagination.  The  first  is  a  fabulist  but  the  second  is 
a  symbolist  ;^as  if  we  were  to  compare  the  talking  animals  of 
La  Fontaine  with  the  typical  animals  of  Blake. Blake  (though 
certainly  mad  in  a  quiet  way)  probably  did  not  believe  that 
golden  lions  and  tigers  walked  about  on  the  hills  of  Albion  ; 
and  La  Fontaine  did  not  believe  that  garrulous  lions  engaged 
in  chatty  conversation  with  foxes.  But  Blake  did  believe  that 
certain  tremendous  truths,  only  to  be  shown  under  the  types 
of  golden  lions,  were  really  true  ;  and,  what  is  most  important 
of  all,  were  not  only  within  him,  but  beyond  him.  \  So  the 
conversation  of  Mr.  Milne’s  funny  little  pigs  and  bears  is  as 
delightful  as  La  Fontaine,  and  only  deceptive  in  the  same 
sense  as  La  Fontaine.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  false,  because 
it  is  fictitious  ;  or  what  was  called  fabulous.  But  the  rhymes 
of  the  Mad  Prince,  though  they  would  be  called  fantastic,  are 
not  merely  fabulous.  The  Mad  Prince,  like  the  Mad  Poet, 
in  the  person  of  poor  Blake,  is,  after  all,  something  essentially 
different  from  The  Mad  Hatter.  There  are  hollow  under¬ 
tones  in  his  queer  questions,  about  green  grass  for  graves, 
which  do  really  re-echo  from  things  deep  and  secret  as  the  grave. 

Many  who  remember  the  apparently  nonsensical  nursery 
rhymes  which  figure  among  Walter  de  la  Mare’s  verses  for 
children  may  imagine  that  I  am  drawing  a  fine  distinction  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  distinction  of  degree  but  of  direction.  The 
parrot  and  the  monkey  who  attended  the  dwarfs  on  the  Isle  of 
Lone,  may  seem  quite  as  disconnected  from  normal  natural 
history  as  the  owl  and  the  pussy-cat  who  went  to  sea.  But 
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there  remains  a  real  distinction,  outside  all  natural  history, 
between  unnatural  history  and  supernatural  history.  IMr.  de 
la  Mare’s  parrots  and  monkeys  are  as  symbolical  as  the  strange 
beasts  in  the  Book  of  Apocalypse.  Only  they  are  symbolical 
in  a  sense  that  means  something  better  than  the  allegorical. 
Symbolism  is  superior  to  allegory,  in  so  far  that  the  symbol 
exactly  fits  ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  superfluous  explanation 
that  needs  to  pass  through  ordinary  language,  or  need  be,  or 
indeed  can  be,  translated  into  other  words.  If  a  parrot  only 
means  speech,  or  a  monkey  only  means  mischief  (as  he  gener¬ 
ally  does)  then  nothing  beyond  pictorial  elegance  is  gained  by 
not  dealing  directly  with  mischief,  or  speaking  plainly  about 
speech.  And  the  mere  allegory  never  gets  beyond  a  pictorial 
elegance,  adorning  what  might  well  be  unadorned.  But  the 
great  mystic  can  sometimes  present  to  us  a  purple  parrot  or  a 
sea-green  monkey,  in  exactly  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest 
submerged  or  mysterious  ideas,  and  even  truths,  that  could 
not  possibly  be  conveyed  by  any  other  creature  of  any  other 
colour.  The  meaning  fits  the  symbol  and  the  symbol  the 
meaning  ;  and  we  cannot  separate  them  from  each  other,  as 
we  can  in  the  analysis  of  allegory.  And  there  is  a  side  of 
spiritual  life,  so  to  speak,  which  might  well  be  represented 
by  sea-green  monkeys,  whose  colouring  is  not  merely  arbitrary 
colouring  like  that  of  the  mysterious  monsters  in  that  admirable 
but  purely  nonsensical  rhyme  about  the  Jumblies,  whose 
heads  w'ere  green  and  whose  hands  were  blue.  The  colour 
scheme  here  is  pleasing,  but  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the.  great 
Mr.  Lear  of  the  Nonsense  Rhymes^  to  say  that  his  cosmic 
philosophy  would  not  have  been  convulsed  even  if  their  hands 
had  been  green  and  their  heads  had  been  blue.  Walter  de  la 
Mare’s  nonsense  is  never  nonsensical  in  that  sense.  '  If  his 
monkey  is  sea-green,  it  is  for  some  reason  as  deep  and  signi¬ 
ficant  as  the  sea  ;  even  though  he  cannot  express  it  in  any  other 
way  except  by  patient  and  uncomplaining  greenness.  And  he 
would  never  mention  even  a  green  weed,  a  dock  or  nettle  in  a 
ditch,  without  meaning  it  to  bear  the  same  witness  in  the 
same  way. 

It  is  the  first  paradox  about  him  that  we  can  find  the  evidence 
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of  his  faith  in  his  consciousness  of  evil.  /  It  is  the  second 
paradox  that  we  can  find  the  spiritual  springs  of  much  of  his 
poetry  in  his  prose.  If  we  turn,  for  instance,  to  that  very 
powerful  and  even  terrible  short  story  called  Seaton's  Aunt^  we 
find  we  are  dealing  directly  with  the  diabolic.  It  does  so  in  a 
sense  quite  impossible  in  all  the  merely  romantic  or  merely 
ironic  masters  of  that  nonsense  that  is  admittedly  illusion. 
There  was  no  nonsense  about  Seaton’s  Aunt.  There  was  no 
illusion  about  her  concentrated  and  paralysing  malignity  ;  but 
it  was  a  malignity  that  had  an  extension  beyond  this  world. 
She  was  a  witch  ;  and  the  realization  that  witches  can  occasion¬ 
ally  exist  is  a  part  of  Realism,  and  a  test  for  anyone  claiming 
a  sense  of  Reality.  For  we  do  not  especially  want  them  to 
exist ;  but  they  do.  Now  the  wonderland  of  the  other 
charmers  of  childhood  consists  entirely  of  things  that  we  want 
to  exist,  or  they  want  to  exist.  Whether  they  are  of  the  older 
English  or  Victorian  school  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  Lear,  or  of  the 
later  Scottish  school  of  Stevenson  and  Barrie,  their  whole  aim 
is  to  create  a  sort  of  cosmos  within  the  cosmos,  which  shall  be 
free  from  evil ;  a  crystal  sphere  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
cracks  or  flaws  or  clouds  of  evil.  Peter  Pan  is  a  wonderful 
evocation  of  the  happy  daydreams  of  childhood.  There  is 
plenty  of  fighting  and  ferocity  ;  because  fighting  and  ferocity 
are  among  the  very  happiest  dreams  of  a  really  innocent  and 
Christian  childhood.  But  Captain  Hook  the  Pirate  is  not 
really  wicked  ;  he  is  only  ferocious  ;  which,  after  all,  it  is  his 
simple  duty  as  an  honest  and  industrious  pirate  to  be.  But 
there  are  rhymes,  even  nursery  rhymes,  of  Walter  de  la  Mare 
in  which  the  shiver  is  a  real  shiver,  not  only  of  the  spine  but  of 
the  spirit.  They  have  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  merely 
thrilling,  but  also  chilling.  They  lay  a  finger  that  is  not  of 
the  flesh  on  a  nerve  that  is  not  of  the  body  ;  in  their  special 
way  of  suggesting  the  chill  of  change  or  death  or  antiquity. 
To  do  this  was  against  the  whole  purpose  and  origin  of  the 
fairyland  of  the  later  Victorians.  /  Like  all  literature,  it  cannot 
really  be  understood  without  reference  to  history  ;  and,  like 
all  history,  it  cannot  really  be  understood  without  reference  to 
religion.  As  scepticism  gradually  dried  up  the  conventional 
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religion  of  the  English,  and  even  of  the  Scotch,  poetic  and 
humane  spirits  turned  more  and  more  to  the  construction  of  an 
inner  world  of  fancy,  that  should  be  both  a  refuge  and  a 
substitute.  /  William  Morris,  one  of  the  most  large  and  humane 
of  these  later  Victorians,  admitted  it  in  acknowledging  the 
purely  decorative  vision  in  his  own  work  : 

“  So  with  this  earthly  Paradise  it  is. 

If  you  will  read  aright  and  pardon  me 
Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea.” 

And  it  is  the  irony  of  the  case  that  these  men,  who  were  ration¬ 
alists  and  realists  about  the  real  world,  were  for  that  very 
reason  resolved  to  be  radiant  optimists  when  once  they  were 
inside  the  city  of  dreams  which  was  their  city  of  refuge.  The 
pessimists  insisted  on  having  happy  dreams  ;  the  sceptics 
insisted  on  having  omnipotent  drugs.  But  the  mystic  does  not 
deal  in  dreams  but  in  visions  ;  that  is,  in  things  seen  and  not 
seeming.  The  mystic  does  not  desire  drugs  but  the  drinking 
of  that  wine  that  wakes  the  dead  ;  different  in  nature  from  any 
opiate  that  soothes  the  living. 

In  short,  we  may  say  that  the  early  twentieth  century  pre¬ 
sented  two  movements  towards  the  fanciful  or  fantastical,  and 
away  from  the  merely  rational  or  material :  a  centripetal 
movement  and  a  centrifugal  movement.  The  one  spiritual 
spiral  worked  inwards,  towards  the  secret  subjective  dreams  of 
man  ;  the  other  worked  outwards  towards  the  spiritual  powers 
or  truths  that  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  The  new 
world  made  by  the  first  was  the  great,  glowing,  iridescent  bubble 
of  the  Barrie  daydream  ;  the  world  revealed  by  the  second  was 
that  world  of  strange  skies,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the 
corners  of  the  sea,  that  appears  in  the  far-off  flashes  of  the  de  la 
Mare  imagination.  We  might  say  shortly  that  Stevenson  and 
Barrie  could  produce  grisly  buccaneers  dripping  with  gore 
without  frightening  the  children  ;  whereas  de  la  Mare  could 
produce  pollarded  willows  or  whitewashed  barns  with  an 
imminent  risk  of  frightening  the  children,  and  even  the  grown¬ 
up  people.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  subtlety 
only  possible  to  the  first  method,  as  well  as  a  subtlety  possible 
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to  the  second.  It  is,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  the 
subtlety  of  an  irony  which  at  once  accepts  and  discounts 
illusion.  It  is  the  whole  point  of  the  best  work  of  Barrie,  for 
instance,  that  somebody  is  deceiving  himself,  but  also  that 
somebody  is  looking  on  at  somebody  who  is  deceiving  himself ; 
and  if  they  are  both  deceiving  themselves,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  third  person  who  is  looking  on  from  a  third  angle. 
Much  of  this  sort  of  work  is  like  a  world  of  mirrors  reflected 
in  mirrors  ;  the  reduplication  of  reflection  ;  the  shadow  of  a 
shade.  To  name  but  one  instance :  a  fairy-tale  palace  is 
itself  only  a  fancy  ;  but  the  court  scene  in  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella 
is  not  merely  the  fairy-tale  fancy,  but  a  child’s  fancy  about  the 
fancy.  This  sort  of  intensive  imaginative  delicacy  is  in  theory 
a  thing  of  infinite  possibilities  ;  and  this  does  belong  to  the 
merely  subjective  school  of  symbolism.  But  what  I  have 
called  the  truly  symbolic  school  of  symbolism  does  still  belong 
altogether  to  another  and,  I  cannot  but  think,  a  larger  world. 
It  is  all  that  world  of  the  powers  and  mysteries  beyond  mankind, 
which  even  the  sceptic  would  consent  to  cover  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  label :  “  Important,  If  True  Perhaps  as  good  an 
example  as  can  be  found  is  in  that  truly  extraordinary  sketch 
by  de  la  Mare  called  “  The  Tree  I  can  imagine  multitudes 
of  quite  intelligent  people  being  totally  unable  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  it.  It  is  concerned  with  a  fruit  merchant  and  his 
brother,  who  was  an  artist,  and  with  a  Tree,  which  is  talked  of 
in  a  manner  utterly  indescribable  ;  as  if  it  were  not  only  more 
important  than  anything,  but  were  outside  the  world.  Now 
Barrie  might  have  dealt  admirably  with  a  theme  like  that ;  and 
probably  made  the  human  comedy  clearer.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  precisely  this.  Even  the  reader  who  cannot  understand 
anything  else  about  de  la  Mare’s  story  does  definitely  under¬ 
stand  this  :  that  somehow  the  fruit  merchant  was  wrong,  and 
the  artist  was  right ;  and,  above  all,  the  Tree  was  right.  Now 
if  Barrie  had  told  the  tale,  he  would^have  taken  a  gentle  pride 
in  leaving  us  in  doubt  on  that  very  point ;  of  suggesting  that 
the  sceptic  might  be  the  sane  man,  and  the  Tree  might  be  a 
delusion.  But  the  Tree  is  not  a  delusion. 
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By  L.  a.  G.  Strong 

I  MUST  begin  with  a  confession.  I  went  up  to  the  West 
Highlands,  for  the  first  time,  settled  and  fortified  in  my 
double  loyalty  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  country 
of  my  race,  determined  not  to  be  impressed.  There  was  a 
Scots  girl  with  me  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  an  elderly  Scots 
gentleman.  They  held  forth  to  me  upon  the  raptures  I  was  to 
undergo  on  the  morrow.  I  fell  asleep  with  one  eye  meta¬ 
phorically  on  Dartmoor  and  the  other  on  a  spot  in  the  Wicklow 
Mountains  above  the  Annamoe.  I  woke  to  find  my  arm  being 
shaken,  and  was  invited  to  look  down  upon  Loch  Lomond. 
That  night  I  fell  asleep  at  Morar,  in  a  room  overlooking  the 
estuary  with  the  silver  sands  and  the  moss-green  wall  of  the 
mountain.  Next  day  I  walked  over  to  Arisaig — and  there  was 
no  spirit  left  in  me.  I  had  surrendered  to  the  spell  of  the  West 
Highlands,  which  will  hold  its  power  over  me  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  life. 

For  me,  there  is  only  one  way  of  going  north — the  way  we 
went  last  May — the  way  we  have  been  many  summers  before, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  going  by  the  time  you  read  this.  That  is 
by  the  7.30  train  from  King’s  Cross.  We  went  last  upon  a 
fine,  sunny  evening,  and  took  our  dinner  spinning  along 
through  the  level  fields  that  slowly  became  darker,  and  the 
trees  that  soon  were  black  against  the  sky.  We  talked  till  we 
were  sleepy,  and  then  went  to  bed — really  to  bed,  to  talk  for  a 
little  longer,  and  then,  firmly  convinced  that  the  noise  of  the 
train  made  sleep  impossible,  to  fall  asleep,  and  wake  only 
twice  before  we  were  called. 

The  first  waking,  to  find  the  train  in  a  station,  took  place 
in  the  early  hours,  and  we  sleepily  conjectured  the  town  to  be 
Newcastle.  There  was  no  need  to  speculate  where  we  were 
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at  our  second  waking.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  voices 
cry  out  with  that  barbarous,  clipped  fecundity,  that  tirelessness 
in  harangue,  which  often  apparently  means  little  even  to  a 
practised  ear. 

“  Hey,  therre  !  Did  ye  no  gabble  gabble  gabble  .  . 

“  Whit  ?  ” 

“  Did  ye  no  gabble  gabble  .  . 

“  Whit  ?  ” 

“  Did  ye  no  .  .  .» 

“  Oh,  for  guidness  sek  .  . 

The  train  broke  up  into  its  component  parts  at  Glasgow,  so 
there  was  a  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing,  shunting,  frenzied  com¬ 
mentary,  bumps,  more  commentary — ^terminating  in  vengeful 
quest  for  some  unseen  miscreant  named  Ahlec — before  we 
were  off  again,  this  time  in  daylight.  From  then  it  seemed 
only  a  minute  till  we  were  called,  sat  up,  pulled  back  the 
curtain,  and  exclaimed  at  the  splendour  of  the  morning.  The 
mountains,  rising  from  the  swoon  of  night,  were  mistily 
streaked  and  shadowed  with  pale  silver.  Below  us  lay  the 
steep  wooded  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  still  asleep,  with  wreaths 
of  mist  lying  along  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  and  when  presently 
the  train  stopped  at  a  little  station,  and  three  or  four  passengers 
got  out  and  stood,  blinking  but  happy,  on  the  narrow  platform, 
a  cuckoo  called  loudly  from  the  woods  above  the  line,  telling 
us  we  had  caught  up  on  the  late  northern  spring. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  breakfast  car  we  were  in  sterner 
country.  The  mountains,  bold  and  magnificent,  were  streaked 
and  capped  with  snow.  We  ran  up  the  steep  valley  of  Crian- 
larich,  with  tiny  houses  looking  babylike  and  innocent  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  were  soon  climbing  the  boulder-strewn  waste 
of  Rannoch  Moor.  There  is  no  moor  quite  like  this.  It  gets 
its  character,  not  so  much  from  the  rich  colours  of  the  peat 
and  its  wide  extent  between  the  moimtains,  as  from  the 
boulders  which  are  thrown  about  everywhere,  almost  regularly, 
as  if  a  number  of  giants  had  been  playing  some  huge  game  of 
cherry  stones.  From  the  train  one  gets  a  marvellously  intimate 
view  of  the  moor.  An  antlered  stag  sat  in  a  hollow,  not  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  line.  Several  times,  as  we  went 
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across,  we  saw  deer  still  tame  after  the  winter,  with  several 
months  yet  before  them  in  which  to  learn  the  fear  of  man.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  train  does  not  give  one  as  good  a  view  as 
can  be  obtained  anywhere  ;  but  at  least  one  other  fine  way  in 
which  to  see  the  moor  is  to  motor  up  from  Perth  to  the  top  of 
Loch  Rannoch,  and,  climbing  a  small  hill,  to  look  all  across 
it  to  the  north  and  west. 

A  little  further  on  we  saw  the  best  sight  of  the  journey. 
The  train  ran  beside  a  long,  still  loch,  overhung  by  a  wall  of 
mountain.  The  mountain,  snowcap  and  all,  moved  reflected 
in  the  loch,  magnificently  keeping  pace  with  the  train.  First, 
the  water  line,  and  the  small  grey  cliff  ;  then  the  boulders  and 
the  huge,  green,  bulging  mass,  with  little  upsidedown  trees, 
looking  somehow  vaguer  and  more  bewildered  in  the  water 
than  on  the  moimtainside.  And,  last  of  all,  the  final  steeps 
and  brilliant  snowcap,  dazzling  in  the  still,  pure  blue  of  the 
reflected  sky.  In  colour,  clearness,  and  majesty,  reflection 
matched  original :  only,  if  one  looked  close,  an  infinitesimal 
agitation  and  trembling  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  mirror  was 
not  constant. 

Next  came  the  grey  rocks  of  the  Spean  River,  with  its 
tumbling  brown,  its  enormous  falls,  and  its  deep  black  pools 
which  make  one  feel  giddy  even  from  the  train  :  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  Fort  William,  all  clear  and  winking  by  the  waterside, 
under  the  huge  faithful  shoulder  of  Ben  Nevis.  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  they  were  disappointed  by  their  first  sight  of 
Ben  Nevis.  This  1  simply  cannot  understand.  His  bulk  is 
enormous,  and  he  rises  in  vast  sweeping  curves  to  the  peak  that 
even  in  August  has  its  rifts  of  snow.  It  is  true  that  from  Fort 
William  one  cannot  see  him  properly,  both  because  one  is  too 
close  underneath,  and  because  of  the  shoulders  of  the  great 
peaks  close  beside  him.  Many  of  the  lesser  mountains  in  the 
Highlands  look  wilder  and  more  remote,  but  none  to  me  is 
more  satisfactory  than  that  great  humped  shoulder.  For  all 
his  magnificent  bulk,  there  is  something  homely  about  Ben 
Nevis,  something  that  inspires  affection.  Other  mountains 
seem  aloof  and  proud.  Ben  Nevis  is  like  a  great  sheepdog 
watching  over  the  little  town  at  his  foot. 
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At  Fort  William,  where  we  must  wait  for  a  little  while  before 
changing  into  the  local  train  for  Mallaig,  there  is  plenty  to 
watch — not  least  a  cross-talk  turn  between  two  magnificent 
beings  in  bowler  hats,  who  appear  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  platform  at  which  the  train  is  to  leave.  We  await  their 
decision  ;  and  soon,  having  heard  it,  are  settled  into  the  new 
train,  clanking  past  Banavie,  along  the  peaceful  shore  of  Loch 
Eil,  and  looking  back  upon  the  noble  bulk  of  Ben  Nevis. 

Then  the  train  finds  a  narrow  valley  between  other  moun¬ 
tains,  and  comes  to  Glenfinnan,  with  its  effigy  of  Prince  Charlie 
upon  the  shore  of  Loch  Shiel,  an  effigy  more  impressive  from 
a  distance  than  close  at  hand.  Glenfinnan  has  an  unenviable 
reputation  for  rain,  but  last  year  it  was  fine  and  sparkling,  and 
the  invitation  of  Loch  Shiel  was  almost  more  than  we  could 
bear.  After  Glenfinnan  we  passed  Loch  Eilt,  studded  with 
miniature  islands,  each  a  complete  world  in  itself,  with  one 
two,  or  three  fir  trees  and  a  tiny  strand  ;  and  then  the  scene 
opened  out  to  the  glories  of  Loch  Ailort  and  Loch  Nan  Uamh. 
The  first  sight  of  Loch  Nan  Uamh,  as  the  train  crosses  the 
viaduct  and  swings  round  to  the  loch*s  northern  side,  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  steep  range  of  Roshven  overhangs 
one  side  of  it.  A  cottage  or  two  nestles  on  the  waterside  under 
the  sheer  height  of  the  mountain.  The  narrow  waters  are 
bright  as  silver  :  and  the  side  upon  which  we  travel  is  densely 
wooded,  giving  us  glimpse  after  glimpse  of  beauty  between  the 
trees. 

Then,  abruptly,  the  scene  changes  again,  and  we  are  going 
through  a  glen  so  densely  wooded  as  to  seem  almost  tropical, 
trees  and  bush-covered  cuttings  crowding  down  about  the 
train,  more  and  more  closely,  to  emphasise  the  sudden  sweep 
into  the  open  country  at  Arisaig,  and  the  first  sight  of  the 
Islands.  That  first  sight  is  the  great  moment  in  the  journey. 
No  amount  of  anticipation  can  harden  one  against  it,  no 
number  of  visits  can  prepare  one  for  the  shock  of  it.  Each 
year,  we  pray  for  a  clear  day  for  it,  and  last  year  we  had  the  best 
that  I  remember. 

Here,  two  stations  before  the  end  of  the  line,  we  got  out. 
It  was  hot  on  the  little  platform  above  the  estuary,  but  a  cool 
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breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  The  car  was  ready  for 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  milk  cart 
that  was  to  take  our  luggage.  Time  is  not  valuable  in  the 
Western  Highlands.  We  met  it  in  the  village,  and  were  soon 
climbing  the  hill,  and  watching  for  the  first  sight  of  our  summer 
home.  That  again  is  a  sight  worth  watching  for.  At  one 
stroke,  there  opens  out  the  widest  and  most  varied  panorama 
I  have  ever  seen.  On  our  right  is  the  precipitous  wall  of 
Craig  Mhor.  Straight  in  front  is  a  plain  of  tussocky  peat, 
cut  with  little  rivers,  and  ending  in  the  hills  around  Morar. 
Beyond  them  are  steep  fantastic  mountains.  All  the  rest  of 
the  view  is  sea — sea  and  mountain.  Eigg  is  on  the  left,  with  its 
long  cliff  and  its  sgtUr^  a  rocky  crest,  upreared  like  a  coxcomb. 
Next  there  is  Rum,  the  stateliest  of  islands,  with  the  perfect 
line  of  its  slopes  and  mountains.  Then,  stretching  north  as 
far  as  one  can  see,  is  the  long  coast  of  Skye,  and,  over  it,  a  far, 
fairy  blue,  the  jagged  saw-tooth  line  of  the  Coolins. 

Last  year  they  were  streaked  and  topped  with  snow.  We 
had  hardly  time  for  our  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
spread  of  dazzling  colour  when  the  four  miles  of  bumpy  road 
were  ended  and  we  were  driving  gingerly  down  a  little  drive 
of  bluebells  and  coming  to  the  cottage  where  we  were  to  spend 
the  next  four  months.  The  windows  looked  out  on  a  tiny 
bay  one  hundred  yards  across.  The  sea  broke  fifty  yards  from 
the  front  door.  The  headland  on  the  other  side  of  the  tiny 
bay  began  with  grey  rocks,  rising  above  the  dazzling  white 
sand,  and  dotted  everywhere  with  clusters  of  sea-pinks.  Then 
grass,  hot  clumps  of  gorse,  whitethorn,  and  a  little  bluff  of 
pines,  leaning  crazily  this  way  and  that  to  escape  a  wind  which 
to-day  seemed  only  a  dream.  Beyond,  the  sea,  and,  eight 
miles  away,  the  long  coast  line  and  the  fantastic  peaks  of 
Skye. 

This  is  our  way  of  going  north  ;  but  there  are  others.  If 
you  go  on  in  the  train,  past  Morar  and  the  amazing  colours  of 
its  estuary,  to  Mallaig,  set  in  a  bleak,  forbidding  coast  which, 
just  for  variety,  has  been  stuck  down  among  such  grace  and 
loveliness,  you  can  go  on  to  Skye  direct  by  ferry,  or  else  by 
steamer,  via  Kyle  of  Lochalsh.  Another  way  altogether  is  to 
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start  from  Glasgow  by  steamer.  Leaving  overnight,  you 
wake  to  see  in  front  of  you  the  island  of  Mull.  Mull,  less 
visited  than  Skye,  is  as  graceful  as  the  song  which  celebrates 
its  beauty.  Oban  is  your  first  port  of  call,  and  thence  the 
steamer  goes  to  Tobermory,  round  Ardnamurchan  Point,  to 
call  in  at  Eigg,  and  then  go  on  to  Mallaig  and  Kyle  of  Lochalsh. 
After  leaving  Skye,  the  voyage  goes  on  up  Gairloch  and 
Lochinvar  :  but,  for  the  moment,  we  will  stay  where  we  are. 

Enough  has  been  written  about  Skye — too  much,  perhaps. 
I  will  not  add  to  it  here,  except  to  counsel  the  longest  way 
across.  Mallaig,  for  all  purposes,  is  the  ideal  starting  place. 
To  take  one  of  the  big,  comfortable  boats  that  put  in  there, 
and  go  for  a  two  or  three  days’  trip  among  the  outer  islands  ;  to 
pass  the  point  of  Sleat,  and,  seeing  the  two  great  peaks  of 
Uist  standing  clear  on  the  horizon,  gradually  to  cross  the 
sixty  miles  of  still  water  that  lies  between  ;  to  pass  from  island 
to  island,  gliding  along  as  if  under  a  spell  in  this  small  en¬ 
chanted  ocean  ringed  about  by  mountains  :  to  sit  up  all  one 
night,  talking  to  the  captain  on  the  bridge,  refreshing  oneself 
every  few  hours  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  fresh  herring, 
seeing  the  dawn  come  up  before  the  sunset  fires  have  faded  : 
none  of  these  are  things  which  can  be  described. 

If  you  prefer  rougher  conditions,  and  do  not  mind  sharing 
your  boat  with  livestock,  you  may  go  from  one  to  another  of 
the  small  islands.  You  may  put  in  at  Barra,  or,  lured  on  by 
the  song  of  the  Benbecula  Bridal  Procession,  visit  Benbecula 
itself,  and  realise  that,  to  make  any  show,  the  procession  must 
have  gone  round  and  round  the  island  several  times  in  a  circle. 
You  may  sleep  in  a  crofter’s  cottage,  sitting  up  half  the  night 
long  to  talk  to  him  and  his  brother,  who  has  been  seventeen 
times  across  the  Atlantic  and  has  a  store  of  learning  which 
would  astonish  you,  had  you  not  left  your  power  to  be  astonished 
behind  you  on  the  mainland.  You  may  do  a  hundred  things, 
and  come  back,  hardly  believing  that  so  much  can  be  crammed 
into  three  days,  or  four,  or  five  :  and  you  will  be  unable  to 
describe  these  things,  as  I  am  unable  to  describe  them  now, 
and  I  shall  always  be  unable  to  describe  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 
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I  cannot  describe  it,  nor  can  I  tell  you  why  you  should  go 
there  this  and  other  summers.  I  can  only  conclude  by  trying 
to  give  you  a  few  pictures. 

October. — A  row  boat  is  slowly  making  its  way  up  Loch 
Nevis  under  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountain.  Craning  side¬ 
ways,  and  looking  up,  one  sees  the  first  touch  of  autumn  on 
the  tiny  trees  that  lean  close  in,  almost  parallel  to  the  slope 
from  which  they  grow.  Pale  as  lemon  against  the  dark  slope, 
they  are  dotted  about  here  and  there,  like  the  flames  of  tiny 
matches  lit  on  a  still  evening.  One  of  the  people  who  is  staring 
at  them  is  suddenly  brought  back  to  life  by  a  tug  upon  the  line 
which  she  is  holding.  A  minute  later  a  five-pound  fish  is 
struggling  and  leaping  on  the  floorboards.  It  takes  some 
time  to  release  the  spinner  from  his  mouth,  and,  when  this  is 
done,  the  boat  has  reached  a  little  bay,  and  those  in  it  gaze 
upon  an  apparition  the  like  of  which  they  have  never  seen 
before — a  boat  the  size  of  their  own,  heaped  up  like  a  haystack 
with  rusty  bracken.  The  blades  of  oars  appear  pathetically 
from  the  mass,  and  presently,  in  the  middle  of  the  bracken, 
the  figure  of  the  rower  is  seen,  rowing  blind,  guided  by  the 
shouts  of  a  friend  upon  the  shore. 

August. — It  has  been  raining,  but  the  rain  has  lifted,  the 
shoulders  of  the  mountains  are  still  swathed  in  soft,  heavy 
mist.  You  are  standing  on  the  wooden  pier  of  Dalilea,  waiting 
for  the  boat  that  comes  up  from  Acharacle  to  carry  you  up 
Loch  Shiel.  Presently,  you  hear  a  strange  disturbance,  and 
the  steamer  rushes  round  the  comer.  Five  minutes  later, 
you  are  sailing  on  the  loch,  past  the  Isle  of  the  Dead,  between 
the  tall  wooded  slopes,  from  which  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
struggling  through  the  mist,  is  drawing  off  the  soft  filmy 
coverings.  Half  an  hour  later  the  sun  comes  out,  and  the  sheer 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  uncovered.  From  then  till  you 
reach  Glenfinnan  you  have  a  time  which  you  will  never  forget. 

October. — You  are  in  a  rowing  boat,  coming  through  the 
narrow  channels  to  Arisaig  harbour.  The  day  is  absolutely 
still.  On  your  way  there  has  been  no  sound  but  the  creaking 
of  the  rowlocks,  and  the  strange  stir  of  the  weed  and  tangle 
when  the  tide  began  to  turn  and  heaved  it  up  from  underneath. 
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Now,  there  is  no  sound  but  the  whispering  of  the  current  that 
is  carrying  you  into  the  harbour.  Suddenly  your  companion 
points  to  the  rocks  ahead.  You  turn  round,  and  rub  your 
eyes,  for  every  rock  has  lost  its  shape  and  come  out  into  queer 
dark  blobs  and  swellings.  Suddenly  one  of  the  blobs  begins 
to  move.  It  slides  across  the  weed  into  the  water — and  you 
realise  what  has  happened.  A  flock  of  forty  or  fifty  seals  have 
come  into  the  harbour,  and  are  lying  upon  the  rocks.  Pre¬ 
sently,  the  water  behind  your  boat  is  dotted  with  dark,  swim¬ 
ming  heads,  till  you  come  in  close  to  the  houses,  the  head  of  a 
strange  procession. 

August. — You  are  again  in  a  rowboat,  this  time  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  outside  Mallaig,  having  been  lured  on  by  a  perfect 
morning  to  make  the  foolhardy  journey  across  to  Skye.  The 
motor  ferry  passes  you  scornfully,  and  recedes  slowly  into  the 
distance,  a  white  diminishing  speck  against  the  heavily  wooded 
shores  of  Armadale.  Halfway  across,  you  see  the  water 
suddenly  broken,  three  hundred  yards  away  from  the  boat — 
and  before  you  can  realise  what  has  happened  you  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  school  of  whales  who  are  busily  engaged  in  chasing 
mackerel  up  Loch  Nevis.  A  cry  from  the  man  in  the  bows 
makes  you  look  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  there,  twenty 
feet  below  you,  large  as  a  house,  a  whale  passes,  to  break  the 
surface  less  than  one  hundred  yards  away.  You  have  not  got 
your  breath  back  from  the  shock  when  he  leaps  clear  out  of  the 
water,  falling  back  upon  it  with  a  report  like  a  thunder  clap 
and  a  white  jet  of  foam.  An  hour  later,  none  the  worse  for 
your  adventure,  you  are  sitting  in  the  woods  below  Ardvasar, 
right  on  the  water’s  edge,  eating  your  sandwiches  and  looking 
up  at  the  tall  stems  of  the  trees  above  you.  Presently  you  will 
be  strolling  in  the  little  village  street  on  the  hill,  and  staring 
across  the  water  to  that  magnificent  disarray  of  peaks  that  rise 
from  the  western  Mainland. 

<1  could  go  on  fumbling  like  this  for  hours,  trying  to  suggest 
to  you  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Western  Highlands  ;  but  you 
had  far  better  go  and  see  for  yourself. 


NEW  STEPS  IN  LAW  REFORM 
By  C.  H.  S.  Fitoot 


IT  is  reported  of  Mussolini  that,  when  asked  on  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  Dante  centenary  for  a  message  to  the  Italian 
people,  he  said,  “  Tell  them  to  read  his  works  **.  The 
present  year  is  the  centenary  of  Jeremy  Bentham’s  death,  and 
it  is  at  least  fitting  that  it  should  be  marked  by  the  issue  of  the 
latest  rules  which  seek  to  alleviate  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  hapless  litigant.  For  fifty  years  Bentham 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  law  reform,  addressing  his  invective, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  lawyer  and  politician  alike. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  death  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  simplified  the  complex  system  of 
pleading  which  had  developed  during  the  previous  century. 

The  history  of  the  succeeding  century,  however,  showed 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  pursue  the  course  of  reform,  whether 
in  law  or  in  politics,  upon  a  system  of  limited  liability.  The 
years  between  1832  and  1852  were,  ironically  enough,  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  pleader’s  “  black-letter  art  ”. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  was  dominated  by  the  figure  of 
Baron  Parke — Baron  Surrebutter — of  whom  it  was  said  that, 
with  one  more  volume  of  his  judgments,  the  English  law  would 
have  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  whose  keenest 
delight  was  to  nonsuit  a  plaintiff  in  an  undefended  cause  for 
some  inaccuracy  of  expression.  The  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  of  1852  was  required  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  so  persistent 
a  devotion  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  this  in  turn  was  replaced 
by  the  still  more  radical  clauses  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873. 
Ten  years  later  new  rules  were  framed  by  the  judges  under 
the  powers  of  this  Act  by  which  the  intricacies  of  procedure 
were  in  fact  codified,  and  in  1894  the  dissatisfaction  of  business 
men  was  temporarily  allayed  by  the  creation  of  a  Conunercial 
Court. 
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This  alternation  of  reform  and  complacency  is  not  unnatural. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  of  the  law  of  a  civilized  state  that  it  shall  not 
be  technical.  Nor,  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  desirable. 
The  object  of  the  courts  is  to  seek  the  truth  out  of  a  mass  of 
irrelevancies,  and  the  only  hope  of  success  lies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  rules  which  will  crystallize  the  issues  to 
be  tried  and  exclude  extravagant  or  inconsistent  controversy. 
It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  the  elaboration  of  such  rules 
should  attract  the  ingenuity  of  subtle  minds  and  threaten  the 
balance  of  form  and  substance.  Thus  Serjeant  Stephen,  who 
made  in  1824  the  first  attempt  to  analyse  the  rules  of  pleading, 
confessed  that  the  subject  “  has  always  been  the  highest  in 
professional  estimation  ”,  while  the  rules  first  formulated  by 
the  judges  in  1883  have  since  been  embodied  in  an  annual 
“  White  Book  ”  of  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  pages,  at 
once  an  awful  and  mysterious  monument  to  misguided  intel¬ 
lect.  The  expense  and  delay  consequent  upon  the  present 
procedure  have  recently  elicited  so  many  and  so  influential 
protests  that  Lord  Sankey  called  upon  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  assist  him  in  a  new  measure  of  reform. 
The  rules  thus  evoked  came  into  force  on  May  24th,  1932, 
and  deserve  examination  as  the  most  important  contribution 
towards  the  simplification  of  legal  •  procedure  since  the 
Judicature  Act,  1873. 

It  is  necessary  to  preface  the  discussion  of  these  rules  with 
two  observations.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  classes 
of  actions  which  are  definitely  excluded  from  their  operation. 
They  are  not  to  apply  to  libel,  slander,  malicious  prosecution, 
false  imprisonment,  seduction  or  breach  of  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage  :  to  no  case,  in  fact,  in  which  what  may  be  called  a  semi¬ 
criminal  atmosphere  predominates.  In  the  second  place,  even 
within  the  limits  in  which  the  rules  are  applicable,  they  are 
not  compulsory.  They  are  to  be  invoked  only  at  the  option 
either  of  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor  or,  failing  his  intervention,  of 
the  defendant’s  solicitor. 

Preliminary  Proceedings 

One  of  the  features  which  mystifies  the  layman  in  the 
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progress  of  an  important  trial  is  the  function  of  the  junior 
counsel,  who  sits  in  apparent  but  not  unlucrative  passivity 
behind  his  leader  and  who  is  occasionally  entrusted  with  the 
elucidation  of  the  less  delicate  portions  of  his  client’s  evidence. 
The  explanation  is  that,  when  the  case  comes  on  for  trial,  the 
major  portion  of  his  task  is  over.  Upon  him  has  fallen  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  the  case  for  hearing,  an  arduous 
and  anxious  duty.  The  normal  common  law  litigation 
begins  with  the  issue  of  a  writ,  to  be  followed  by  the  pleadings, 
in  which  each  side  elaborates  its  case  and  defines  the  issue 
to  be  tried.  These  pleadings  are  generally  confined  to  a 
Statement  of  Claim,  a  Statement  of  Defence  and,  by  no  means 
invariably,  a  Reply,  but  it  is  technically  possible  for  them  to 
be  protracted  by  an  appalling  array  of  documents — a  Rejoinder, 
a  Surrejoinder,  a  Rebutter  and  a  Surrebutter — which  fortu¬ 
nately  are  seldom  seen  in  practice.  Even  when  the  efforts  of 
counsel  are  confined  to  the  preparation  of  Statements  of  Claim 
and  Defence,  the  time  occupied  is  by  no  means  negligible. 
Every  student  familiar  with  the  inside  of  common  law 
chambers  will  recollect  the  formidable  bundle  of  dusty  papers, 
bound  in  red  tape,  upon  which  counsel  is  directed  to  prepare 
pleadings  and  which,  from  a  well-merited  sense  of  its  revolting 
contents,  is  avoided  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  chambers  until 
the  patience  of  the  solicitor  is  exhausted. 

The  completion  of  the  pleadings,  however,  is  but  the  first 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  case.  Either  side  may  take  out  a 
summons  for  **  Particulars  ”,  for  ”  Discovery  of  Documents  ”, 
for  ”  Interrogatories  ”,  for  Further  and  Better  Interroga¬ 
tories  ”,  each  dealt  with  piecemeal  by  a  series  of  applications 
whose  intervention  serves  to  protract  the  interval  between  the 
issue  of  the  writ  and  the  hearing  of  the  case  and  which,  indeed, 
are  occasionally  designed  to  that  end.  An  example  of  the  time 
which  may  thus  be  occupied  is  afforded  by  the  recent  case  of 
Mayhead  v.  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.  On  May  6th,  1929,  on  a 
summons  for  (Hrections,  an  order  had  been  made  for  the  trial 
of  the  action  in  Middlesex  with  a  judge  and  a  common  jury. 
Various  interlocutory  applications  engaged  attention  until  on 
March  5th,  1930,  the  Master  made  an  order  that  the  action 
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should  be  removed  from  the  common  jury  list  and  should  be 
tried  by  a  judge  and  a  special  jury.  On  February  3rd,  1931, 
the  case  appeared  third  in  the  list  of  cases  to  be  tried  by 
Mr.  Justice  Horridge,  who  ordered  it  to  be  transferred  to  the 
non-jury  list.  On  March  6th,  1931,  an  appeal  against  this 
order  was  dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  at  long  last, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  issue  of  the  writ,  the  case  was  ripe 
for  trial. 

The  temptation  to  procrastination  which  this  procedure 
affords  has  been  severely  curtailed  by  the  New  Rules.  In 
the  first  place,  a  definite  and  stringent  time-limit  has  been 
placed  upon  the  issue  of  the  pleadings.  The  Statement  of 
Claim  is  to  be  delivered  within  seven  days  of  the  writ,  the 
Defence  within  seven  days  of  the  Statement  of  Claim,  and  the 
Reply,  if  any,  within  seven  days  of  the  Defence.  Each 
document  is  to  be  supplied  with  full  particulars  so  that  no 
further  applications  may  be  needed  for  their  elucidation.  In 
the  second  place,  a  summons  for  directions  is  to  be  taken  out 
within  four  days  from  the  close  of  the  pleadings,  in  which  the 
different  preliminary  questions,  formerly  examined  seriatim  on 
isolated  hearings,  are  debated  en  masse  and  concluded  simul¬ 
taneously  by  a  comprehensive  “  order  for  directions 

Settling  the  Date  of  the  Trial 

The  convenience  to  the  litigant  of  knowing,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  the  date  at  which  he  must  prepare  his  evidence 
and  assemble  his  witnesses  is  obvious.  Yet,  before  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  new  rules,  little  was  done  to  satisfy  this  need. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  list  of  cases  is  published,  upon 
which  solicitor  and  client  may  enter  upon  such  conjectures  as 
to  the  possible  date  of  hearing  as  their  experience  or  optimism 
may  suggest.  The  actual  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
term  contained,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  the  names  of 
994  cases,  of  which  279  were  to  be  tried  with  a  special  jury, 
394  with  a  common  jury  and  233  without  a  jury  at  all.  It  is 
significant  that,  of  the  special  jury  actions,  approximately 
three-quarters  were  entered  before  Easter  and  over  100  as 
long  ago  as  1931.  This  terminal  notice  is  supplemented  each 
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day  by  a  short  list  of  those  actions  which  it  is  hoped  to  take 
in  the  immediate  future.  But  there  is  many  a  slip  between  a 
place  in  the  list  and  a  hearing  in  the  courts,  and  the  litigant  is 
fortunate,  who,  having  at  considerable  expense  assembled  his 
witnesses  in  London,  finds  their  evidence  taken  on  the  day 
appointed. 

The  New  Rules  attack  the  problem  by  giving  the  judge 
power  to  “fix  a  day  for  the  trial  of  any  new  procedure 
action  **  and  add,  with  pious  aspiration,  that  “  the  action  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  tried  on  that  day  ”.  To  give  this  rule  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success,  two  judges  have  been  detailed  to 
sit  in  London  continuously  for  a  substantial  period  and  take 
charge  of  the  new  list.  If  one  is  detained  by  an  obstinately 
protracted  dispute,  the  other  may  find  himself  released  by  the 
premature  determination  of  his  list,  and  it  is  thus  hoped  to 
adhere,  with  reasonable  precision,  to  the  dates  fixed  upon  the 
summons  for  directions.  This  provision,  coupled  with  the 
power  of  the  judge  to  order  the  action  to  be  removed  from 
the  new  procedure  list  and  sent  down  for  trial  at  the  Assizes 
or  in  the  County  Court,  seems  to  afford  some  hope  of  miti¬ 
gation  to  the  anxious  and  embarrassed  litigant. 

The  Length  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Trial 

The  actual  hearing  of  a  case  is  unduly  protracted  by  two 
main  factors  :  the  presence  of  the  jury  and  the  existing  rules 
of  evidence.  The  jury  is  by  no  means  an  inevitable  feature  of 
a  modern  action,  but,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  already 
cited,  it  is  used  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  causes.  Trial  before  a  jury 
inevitably  occupies  more  time  than  before  a  judge  alone. 
The  evidence  needs  more  careful  elaboration,  counsel  think  it 
necessary  to  earn  or  maintain  a  reputation  for  eloquence  or,  at 
least,  upon  a  singularly  low  estimate  of  their  auditors’  capacity, 
to  reiterate  their  points  ad  nauseanty  the  judge  has  to  explain 
in  as  simple  terms  as  possible  the  salient  characteristics  of  a 
complicated  legal  issue.  The  litigant,  moreover,  even  when  he 
has  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  favourable  verdict,  has  no  guarantee 
of  its  finality.  Despite  the  specious  maxim  that  “  questions 
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of  fact  are  for  the  jury  and  questions  of  law  for  the  judge  ”, 
his  rival  may  appeal  to  a  higher  court  on  the  ground  that  “  no 
reasonable  man  could  possibly  have  reached  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  jury  had  arrived  Thus  in  the  recent  case  of 
Tolley  V.  Fry^  the  defendants  sought  to  advertise  their  chocolate 
by  a  caricature  of  the  plaintiff,  a  well-known  amateur  golfer, 
supported  by  the  following  effusion  : 

The  caddie  to  Tolley  said,  “O,  Sir; 

Good  shot,  sir,  that  ball — see  it  go,  sir; 

My  word,  how  it  flies. 

Like  a  cartet  of  Frys — 

They’re  handy,  they’re  good,  and  priced  low,  sir." 

This  advertisement  had  been  printed  without  the  plaintiff’s 
knowledge,  and  the  suggested  implication  was  that  he  had  been 
paid  to  permit  its  publication  and  that  his  amateur  status  was 
thereby  jeopardized.  Two  witnesses,  in  fact,  lent  colour  to  the 
suggestion.  The  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  heavy  damages 
and  the  defendants  appealed.  The  majority  of  the  court  of 
appeal  concluded  that  the  advertisement  was  not  reasonably 
capable  of  defamatory  construction  and  set  aside  the  verdict. 
The  House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  restored 
it,  requiring,  however,  a  new  trial  on  the  question  of  damages. 
So  formidable  a  controversy  upon  the  deductions  available  to 
the  “  reasonable  mind  ”,  though  gratifying  to  the  legal  intel¬ 
lect,  cannot  but  be  exasperating  to  the  simple  litigant.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  control  the  deliberations  of  the  jury  and  prevent 
the  adoption  of  a  foolish  and  perverse  verdict,  but  the  process 
is  both  costly  and  dilatory. 

The  New  Rules  seek  to  mitigate  the  difficulty  by  authorizing 
the  judge  to  ”  order  the  action  to  be  tried  with  or  without  a 
jury  as  in  his  discretion  he  may  think  fit  ”.  The  discretion, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  vested  in  the  judge,  not  in  either  of  the 
parties,  and  prevents  a  litigant  requiring  a  jury  in  an  unsuit¬ 
able  case  simply  because  he  thinks  that  he  may  be  able  to  work 
upon  their  prejudice  or  sympathy.  A  similar  procedure  was 
in  fact  adopted  during  the  war  and  achieved  a  very  tolerable 
measure  of  success. 

The  English  law  of  evidence  has  been  elaborated  in  the  course 
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of  the  last  hundred  years  into  an  unrivalled  institution  for  the 
elucidation  of  truth,  but  it  is  not  without  the  defects  of  its 
qualities,  and  the  litigant  may  well  be  prepared,  in  return  for 
some  economy  in  time  and  money,  to  forgo  his  share  in  the 
search  for  the  eternal  and  immutable  verities.  In  particular, 
the  rule  requiring  the  actual  attendance  of  witnesses,  even 
when  their  evidence  may  as  adequately  be  offered  on  paper, 
though  not  inconvenient  in  a  less  complex  age,  is  irritating  and 
unnecessary  under  modern  commercial  conditions.  It  is  thus 
provided  by  the  New  Rules  that  the  judge  may  “  order  that 
any  particular  fact  or  facts  may  be  proved  by  affidavit  or  that 
the  affidavit  of  any  witness  may  be  read  at  the  trial  on  such 
conditions  as  the  judge  may  think  reasonable 

In  the  same  way  the  “  expert  ”  witness,  that  familiar 
phenomenon  of  a  pseudo-scientific  age,  is  often  no  more  than 
a  complicating  factor  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  It  is  wel¬ 
come,  therefore,  to  find  the  judge  now  authorized  to  order 
that  no  more  than  a  specified  number  of  experts  be  called 
and  that  technical  questions  be  sent  to  a  special  referee  for 
inquiry  and  report.  The  referee’s  findings  are  not  to  be 
binding  on  the  parties,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  agree  to 
accept  the  report  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling  further 
evidence. 

The  Duplication  of  Appeals 

Under  the  existing  law  the  disappointed  litigant  has  a  double 
chance  of  reversing  the  original  decision  by  appealing  both  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  to  the  House  of  Lords.  While  some 
tribunal  must  obviously  exist  to  rectify  the  slips  and  blunders 
of  the  trial  court,  finality  could  surely  be  reached  at  an  earlier 
stage.  Speaking  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Cambridge  Law 
Students,  Lord  Justice  Scrutton  referred  to  a  case  then  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  £4,000  worth  of  damage  was 
involved  and  the  costs  of  which  had  already  exceeded  £150,000. 
Such  a  figure  is  doubtless  exceptional,  but  it  is  approached  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  to  lend  acerbity  to  the  aphorism, 
attributed  to  Lord  Darling,  that  “  the  English  law,  like  the 
Ritz  Hotel,  is  open  to  everybody  ”.  The  possibility  of  being 
dragged  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  suffices  to  deter  the 
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average  individual  from  fighting  the  most  substantial  action 
and  tends  to  make  litigation  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
corporation.  The  injustice  is  perhaps  the  most  marked  in 
income  tax  cases,  when  the  revenue  authorities,  though  they 
may  admit  the  doubtful  nature  of  their  claim  and  avow  their 
disinterested  zeal  for  a  solution,  propose  to  carry  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  subject  to  every  court  and  seek  a  final  decision,  at  his 
expense,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  problem  is  too  large  to 
be  solved  within  the  scope  of  the  New  Rules,  but  they  at  least 
offer  the  possibility  of  alleviation  by  the  provision  that  the 
judge  may  “  record  the  consent  of  the  parties  either  wholly 
excluding  their  right  of  appeal,  or  limiting  it  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  or  limiting  it  to  questions  of  law  only 

It  is  now  possible  to  attempt  some  estimate  of  the  success 
of  the  New  Rules.  It  must  at  once  be  stated,  without  dis¬ 
respect  to  Lord  Sankey,  whose  sympathy  and  initiative  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  all  litigants,  that  these  must  form  but  the  first 
step  in  law  reform.  It  was  doubtless  impossible  to  effect 
wider  innovations  without  recourse  to  legislation,  always  an 
uncertain  factor  under  modern  political  conditions.  Nor  will 
the  litigant  reject  a  half  loaf  as  worse  than  no  loaf  at  all.  But 
the  proposals,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  be  admittedly  experi¬ 
mental.  There  seems  no  reason,  for  example,  why  the  rules 
should  not  apply  to  all  classes  of  actions  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division.  Cases  of  defamation,  in  particular,  are  the  most 
notorious  offenders  in  expense  and  procrastination  and  afford 
the  most  obvious  temptation  to  postpone  the  final  retribution 
by  a  prolix  series  of  appeals.  Nor  is  the  device  of  leaving  the 
choice  of  new  or  old  procedure  to  the  parties’  solicitors,  though 
perhaps  the  only  voluntary  expedient,  without  its  dangers. 
In  short,  one  is  driven  to  the  inevitable  query.  Why  not 
Compulsion  ? 

If  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  stimulated  to  demand 
legislation,  the  tentative  proposals  contained  in  the  rules  can  be 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Three  drastic  steps  at 
least  would  then  be  required  to  be  taken.  In  the  first  place, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  expert  witness  should  not  be 
entirely  excluded  and  technical  questions  sent  as  a  matter  of 
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course  to  a  referee  who  should  be  an  officer  of  the  court, 
appointed  ad  hoCy  and  whose  finding  should  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties.  In  the  second  place,  the  jury  should  be 
abolished  in  all  civil  cases.  The  prolixity  of  the  proceedings 
before  a  jury  and  the  innumerable  possibilities  of  appeal 
against  its  verdict  could  be  avoided  by  the  simple  alternative 
of  leaving  questions  of  fact,  as  well  as  of  law,  to  the  decision 
of  the  judge.  Towards  this  goal  public  opinion  seems,  with 
hesitation,  to  be  moving,  and  the  further  retention  of  the  jury 
is  rather  a  tribute  to  sentiment  and  tradition  than  a  deliberately 
accepted  expedient.  Criminal  trials  stand  upon  a  different 
footing.  Nof  only  does  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence 
overshadow  all  other  considerations,  but  the  presence  of  the 
jury  enables  the  judge  to  share  the  heavy  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  satisfies  public  opinion  that  the  scales  of  justice  are 
kept  even.  As  has  often  been  observed,  it  is  as  important 
that  the  law  should  seem  to  function  impartially  as  that  it 
actually  should  do  so. 

In  the  third  place,  one  or  other  of  the  courts  of  appeal  should 
be  abolished.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  original 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Judicature  Act  in  1873  was  to 
remove  the  appellate  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  it  was 
only  after  considerable  pressure  that  these  powers  were 
retained  and  reorganized.  If,  however,  a  choice  had  to  be 
made  between  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
fact  that  its  members  are  engaged  in  other  than  judicial  duties 
gives  them  a  wider  outlook  upon  the  problems  which,  as 
jurists,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  solve,  and  they  are  the  better 
equipped  to  see  these  problems  in  perspective  against  their 
social  and  economic  background.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
examples  of  cases  in  the  reports  in  which  the  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  in  fact  been  successfully 
exploited.  Perhaps,  however,  the  choice  will  be  made,  as  a 
single  factor  in  a  wider  issue,  when  at  long  last  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  an  element  in  the  constitution,  is 
attempted  in  real  earnest. 
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By  Adam  Gowans  Whyte 

AT  first  sight  the  problem  of  noise  appears  to  be  quite 
simple.  Everybody  agrees  that  there  is  too  much  noise 
in  the  world  and  that  the  nuisance  ought  to  be  abated. 
Such  a  sununary,  however,  takes  us  little  further  than  the 
answer  to  the  question  about  what  kind  of  noise  annoys  an 
oyster.  We  have  still  to  define  noise,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  musical  sound  in  a  manner  satisfactory  both  to  the 
devotee  of  Bach  and  to  the  man  who  delights  in  jazz  on  a  cheap 
gramophone.  By  what  standard,  again,  can  we  decide  when  a 
noise  becomes  “  too  much  **  ?  And,  having  solved  these 
puzzles,  we  must  consider  whether  to  attack  the  noise  at  its 
source  or  en  route  to  the  ear — assuming  that  there  is  some 
power  on  earth  able  to  take  effective  action. 

The  deeper  we  dig  into  the  problem  the  more  difficult  and 
disheartening  it  becomes.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  repeatedly 
raised  and  as  frequently  given  up.  Every  little  while  some 
sensitive  soul  whose  nerves  have  been  racked  by  the  roar  of 
traffic  relieves  his  agony  in  a  letter  to  his  favourite  newspaper. 
He  has  clearly  employed  his  hours  of  wretched  wakefulness  in 
seeking  epithets  scabrous  enough  for  the  offence.  Other 
sufferers  follow,  each  trying  to  improve  upon  the  invective  of 
his  fellows.  Then,  in  a  few  days,  or  at  most  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
chorus  of  protest  dies  down,  and  the  rushing,  banging,  grinding, 
shrieking,  hooting,  rattling,  and  general  thundering  proceed 
as  usual. 

There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  solution  indicated  in 
The  Dumb  Wife  of  Cheapside^  might  seem  the  only  one  feasible. 
After  an  operation  had  given  speech  to  the  afflicted  woman, 
her  husband  found  that  a  beautiful  pool  of  silence  had  been 
transformed  into  a  torrent  of  words,  and  the  sole  remedy  he 
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could  conceive  was  to  ask  the  surgeons  to  perform  the  comple¬ 
mentary  operation  of  making  him  stone  deaf.  The  sequel  was 
not  disclosed,  but  it  was  probably  a  case  of  “  happily  ever 
after  ”,  since  nothing  could  be  more  idyllic  than  a  mating  where 
the  woman  was  free  to  talk  and  the  man  was  free  not  to  listen. 

A  similar  remedy  against  noise  is  denied  to  the  race  until 
the  science  of  eugenics  has  advanced  far  enough  to  give  us  a 
generation  impervious  to  noise  or  the  effects  of  noise.  Mean¬ 
while  we  must  make  the  sorrowful  admission  that,  with  each 
step  in  progress,  civilisation  has  committed  the  blunder  of  the 
well-meaning  husband  in  the  play.  It  has  destroyed  the 
silence  of  nature  with  some  fresh  form  of  clamour  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  operation  has  taken  place,  the  results  are  declared 
to  be  intolerable.  It  prides  itself  upon  its  triumphs  in  science, 
in  engineering,  in  social  organisation,  in  multiplying  the 
amenities  of  life  ;  nevertheless  it  appears  to  stand  helpless 
before  one  of  the  most  elementary  consequences  of  its  activity 
— the  distracting  and  destructive  influence  of  ever-rising  waves 
of  sound. 

It  is  our  way,  however,  to  treat  a  confession  of  failure  as  a 
step  towards  success.  We  have  a  robust  faith  in  the  ability 
of  science  to  find  an  antidote  for  its  own  poisons — sooner  or 
later.  Science,  moreover,  has  begun  to  take  the  problem 
seriously,  as  a  subject  for  systematic  study  and  research.  It 
recognises,  as  every  layman  and  in  particular  every  policeman 
does,  that  little  headway  will  be  made  by  regulations  against 
excessive  noise.  A  few  sporadic  nuisances,  such  as  the  blowing 
of  cab  whistles  or  the  shouting  of  hawkers,  may  be  suppressed 
by  ordinance,  but  laws  and  by-laws  against  the  general  tide  of 
sound  are  useless.  The  only  hope  of  relief  lies  in  a  mass  attack 
by  physiologists,  psychologists,  physicists,  engineers  and  all 
others  concerned  with  the  production,  transmission  and  effects 
of  noise. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phases  of  the  whole  business  is  the 
helplessness  of  the  human  subject  in  the  presence  of  noise. 
The  eye  accommodates  itself  to  variations  in  light  by  expanding 
or  contracting  the  pupil.  It  also  protects  itself  against  excessive 
light  by  lowering  the  eyelids,  and  we  can  readily  deal  with 
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harmful  glare  by  diffusing  or  shading  the  light  rays.  Similarly, 
we  have  our  remedies  against  the  discomforts  of  the  senses  of 
touch,  smell  and  taste.  The  ear,  however,  lacks  any  efficient 
means  of  escape.  Neither  plugging  nor  covering  gives  us  the 
silence  we,  at  times,  desire  ;  and  it  is  only  in  special  circum¬ 
stances  that  any  such  measure,  even  if  it  were  effective,  can  be 
safely  taken. 

We  owe  this  and  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  the  conditions  under  which  genus  homo^  in  common 
with  other  animal  species,  has  evolved.  The  chief  function  of 
the  ear  is  to  give  warning  of  danger.  To  perform  that  function 
properly,  the  ear  must  always  remain  in  action,  even  when  the 
animal  is  asleep.  It  must  also  be  in  a  measure  selective, 
ignoring  noises  that  signify  no  danger  and  responding  instantly 
to  all  others  that  indicate  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Any  species 
which  closed  its  ears  as  well  as  its  eyes  in  sleep  would  be  “  fair 
game  ”  for  a  prowling  enemy,  guided  to  its  victim  by  scent. 

So  effective  is  the  ear  as  an  automatic  alarm  that,  in  the 
attempt  to  put  it  out  of  action,  the  cat  tribe  developed  the  art 
of  stealthy  approach.  The  struggle  then  lay  between  animals 
with  an  almost  silent  footfall  and  others  with  ears  sensitive  to 
the  faintest  rustle  or  breath,  and  alert  to  slight  but  significant 
sounds  like  the  cracking  of  a  twig  or  the  click  of  a  loose  stone. 
Keen  hearing  was  likewise  of  value  to  the  hunting  animal, 
co-operating  with  scent  and  nocturnal  sight  in  helping  it  to 
locate  its  prey. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  loud  noises  played  their  part 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  inspired  fear  that  tended  to 
paralyse  more  timid  animals.  We  experience  the  same  effect 
from  the  sudden  blast  of  a  raucous  motor  horn,  which  often 
defeats  its  purpose  by  arresting  the  movements  of  the 
pedestrian. 

Man  has  inherited  the  animal  sensitiveness  to  a  variety  of 
sounds,  and  in  this  inheritance  we  have  the  key  to  most  of  the 
anomalies  of  sound  effects  on  our  nervous  system.  Although, 
when  we  speak  of  the  problem  of  noise,  we  think  as  a  rule  of 
loud,  harsh  sounds,  these  are  far  from  being  the  only  kind  that 
exasperate  us  and  murder  sleep.  If  we  could  devise  a  scale  to 
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measure  the  irritating  power  of  noises,  the  most  trifling  noises  ' 

would  touch  a  higher  mark  than  many  of  considerable  intensity. 

Thus  the  elimination  of  all  sounds  likely  to  cause  nerve  strain 
involves  much  more  than  the  reduction  of  our  traffic  roar  and 
industrial  racket. 

It  involves  a  close  study  of  a  host  of  apparently  freakish 
psychological  reactions.  Some  of  us,  for  example,  can  sleep 
through  a  thunderstorm  ;  but  who  among  us  is  not  kept  awake 
by  the  nibbling  of  a  mouse  ?  This  tiny  sound  is  precisely  the 
furtive  sort  of  noise  that  made  our  ancestors,  human  and  pre¬ 
human,  prick  up  their  ears.  Our  knowledge  that  the  noise 
comes  from  a  timorous  wee  beastie  does  not  suppress  the 
ancestral  response.  To  our  sophisticated  minds,  also,  the 
scrape-scrape  has  a  special  stimulus,  because  we  wait  for  it  to 
be  repeated,  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  repeated,  thus  keeping 
our  attention  on  the  stretch. 

Similarly,  the  intermittent  drip-drip  of  water  will,  though 
almost  inaudible,  spoil  a  night’s  sleep,  while  the  steady  drum¬ 
ming  of  rain  may  act  as  a  soporific.  Continuity  and  rhythm 
make  the  influence  of  many  neutral  or  unfriendly  sounds  quite 
pleasant.  The  rush  of  wind  through  trees,  the  babble  of 
running  water,  the  “  huge  voice  incessant,  of  the  breakers  on 
the  shore  ”  :  these  are  lullabies.  We  have  a  long  ancestral 
knowledge  of  them  as  harmless  sounds.  Even  the  beat  of  a 
propeller  or  the  da  capo  sounds  of  wheels  on  rails  are  soothing 
after  one  has  become  accustomed  to  them.  But  it  needs  only 
a  break  in  the  rhythm  to  transform  the  slumber-song  into  an 
acute  form  of  torture. 

Everyone  must  be  able  to  recall,  from  his  own  experience 
or  from  that  of  others,  many  instances  of  the  absurd  power  of 
minor  noises.  A  business  friend  of  mine,  who  was  also  a 
philosopher  of  some  distinction,  found  his  philosophy  helpless 
before  the  exhaust  of  a  gas  engine.  He  attempted  to  carry  on  a 
commercial  negotiation  while  the  engine  was  puff-puffing  in 
another  part  of  the  building,  but,  as  the  engine  governor  con¬ 
trolled  the  speed  by  arranging  a  misfire  at  irregular  intervals, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  the  moment 
when  the  next  blank  would  occur. 
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In  my  own  case  the  most  distracting  of  street  noises,  apart 
from  the  machine-gun  roar  of  the  motor  cycle,  is  the  casual 
but  repeated  bell-ringing  of  the  cyclists  who  sell  ices.  Here  the 
causes  of  the  abnormal  effect  from  an  insignificant  cause  are 
complex.  The  pitch  of  the  bell  is  high  and — as  experience  with 
motor  horns  and  sopranos  abundantly  reminds  us — a  shrill 
note  is  always  more  distressing  than  a  low  one  of  similar 
quality  but  of  perhaps  greater  intensity.  The  intermittent 
character  of  the  noise  adds  its  quota  ;  one  always  hopes  that 
the  noise  has  ceased  just  a  second  before  it  is  resumed.  Again, 
the  ringing  is  misapplied,  since  the  function  of  a  bicycle  bell  is 
to  warn  and  not  to  attract.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these 
factors  is  to  transform,  in  my  feelings,  the  familiar  legend  from 
“  Stop  me  and  buy  one  ”  to  “  Kill  me  and  stop  one  ”. 

As  a  general  rule,  people  will  tolerate  a  necessary  noise, 
while  resenting  a  similar  noise  which  they  regard  as  unnecessary 
or  due  to  some  mechanical  defect.  To  some  extent  the  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  creaking  door  or  a  rattling  window  is  due  to 
this  psychological  reaction.  The  squeaking  of  car  brakes, 
again,  is  not  in  itself  a  particularly  aggressive  sound,  especially 
when  heard  in  the  flood  of  street  traffic,  but  it  never  fails  to 
rouse  the  wrath  of  the  passers-by.  In  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Commission  on  City  Noise  it  is  noted  that  “  we  are  apt 
to  be  more  annoyed  ...  by  the  squeaking  brakes  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  than  by  the  more  intense,  but  continuous  roar  of  the 
subway  ”.  The  force  of  this  observation  will  be  better  appre¬ 
ciated  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  New  York  Subway  is  by  far 
the  noisiest  in  the  world. 

The  aesthetic  factor  also  seems  to  play  its  part  in  connection 
with  these  trifling  noises.  Why  should  a  mere  sniff,  or  a  faintly 
audible  sign  of  enjoyment  over  food  or  drink,  induce  a  violent 
frenzy  in  a  rational  being  ?  A  loud  and  persistent  cough  or 
snore  is  in  a  sense  more  annoying,  but  it  does  not  possess  the 
subtle  irritation  of  vibrations  that  offend  against  an  artificial 
code  of  manners. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  single  or  simple  way  of  gauging  the 
disturbing  effect  of  noise.  Sir  William  Bragg  recently  stated 
that  he  could  sleep  in  a  room  where  the  cars  are  passing  to  and 
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fro  and  never  hear  them,  but  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  night  clubs  break  up  and  the  people  say 
“  good-night  ”  to  each  other,  he  invariably  hears  them.  “  In 
fact  ”,  he  said,  the  human  voice  will  wake  you  almost  any 
time  when  no  other  noise  will  ”, 

This  contrast  illustrates  the  persistence  of  inherited  habits, 
since  the  voice  belongs  to  the  class  of  sounds  to  which  sleepers 
had  to  respond  instantly  for  their  own  safety.  It  is  only, 
however,  by  its  intrusion  during  sleep  that  the  voice  becomes 
disturbing.  Nothing,  as  every  public  speaker  knows,  is  more 
soothing  to  the  mass  of  people  than  the  steady  flow  of  words. 
Sir  William  Bragg’s  remarks  illustrate  the  important  fact  that 
the  effect  of  sound  depends  largely  upon  the  circumstances, 
but  they  also  bring  out  a  much  more  important  feature  of  the 
problem — the  human  power  of  adaptation  to  noises  even  of 
great  intensity. 

A  great  deal  of  a  general  character  has  been  said  about  the 
destructive  results  of  noise  on  health.  Specific  evidence, 
however,  is  scarce.  Assuming  that  intense  noise  is  a  definite 
cause  of  nervous  disorders,  we  ought  to  find  marked  differences 
between  residents  in  the  main  and  in  the  side  streets  of  towns, 
and  between  town-dwellers  and  coimtry-dwellers.  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  any  medical  authority  has  composed  a  thesis  on 
“  The  Incidence  of  Neurasthenia  and  kindred  disorders  in 
Relation  to  Circumambient  Intensities  of  Sound.”  Setting 
aside  the  individuals  who  share  Thomas  Carlyle’s  acute  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  noise,  it  seems  as  if  the  majority  of  people  who 
live  in  noisy  thoroughfares  reconcile  themselves  in  time  to  the 
cataract  of  sound. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  intense  traffic 
noises  are  far  from  being  a  novelty.  As  Dr.  Kaye,  of  the 
National  Physics  Laboratory,  reminds  us,  a  modem  car  at 
moderate  speeds  is  quieter  than  a  horse  vehicle  on  a  paved 
street.  While  the  noise  of  traffic  to-day  is  certainly  not  caused 
by  modem  cars  at  moderate  speeds,  this  comparison  emphasises 
the  fact  that  our  forefathers  also  managed  to  endure  a 
considerable  volume  of  noise. 

In  Sir  William  Bragg’s  words,  “  Some  people  like  noise.” 
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He  himself  confessed  to  finding  enjoyment  in  falling  behind 
children  marching  to  tin-can  music  ;  and  he  spoke  of  other 
people  who  were  fond  of  noise  at  all  times  and  could  not  sleep 
in  the  country.  I  came  across  one  authentic  case  where  the  lack 
of  the  worst  of  city  noises  was  an  infallible  cause  of  insomnia. 
The  man  concerned  invariably  asked  for  a  noisy  room  when  he 
went  to  a  provincial  hotel,  and  his  request  (which  I  regard  as 
superfluous  in  most  cases)  was  invariably  met  with  a  smile 
and  an  offer  of  the  quietest  room  in  the  house,  until  he  explained 
that  he  lived  on  a  main  London  thoroughfare  adorned  with 
tramlines,  and  could  therefore  feel  quite  at  home  in  a  boiler  shop. 

The  power  of  accommodation  to  noise  may  be  illustrated 
by  another  actual  case.  A  foreign  couple  leased  a  house  over¬ 
looking  a  valley  in  which  there  was  a  large  railway  depot. 
Shunting  went  on  all  night,  and  the  noise  was  amplified  by 
the  walls  of  the  valley.  The  first  seven  nights  in  their  new 
residence  were  eternities  of  sleepless  agony,  and  on  the  eighth 
night  they  resolved  that  at  all  costs  they  would  leave  the  house 
on  the  following  day.  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  they 
fell  asleep  ;  and  never  afterwards  did  they  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  once  maddening  noise. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  common  denominator  for  all 
these  reactions  is  emphasised  by  the  variations  in  the  so-called 
“  silence  ”  of  the  country.  In  certain  places  and  at  certain 
times  we  do  get,  in  the  country,  the  “  essential  silence  ”  that 
“  cheers  and  blesses  ”.  But  to  the  townsman  the  effect  is  to 
induce  discomfort,  if  not  positive  fear,  akin  to  the  emotion  of  a 
hunted  animal  when  the  jungle  is  unusually  still.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  country  has  its  sounds  which  the  intending 
sleeper  may  find  as  poignant  as  the  traffic  noises  of  a  city. 
Many  an  amusing  article  has  been  written  on  the  nocturnal 
procession  of  country  noises — the  barking  of  dogs,  the  love- 
music  of  cats,  the  hooting  of  owls,  the  anachronistic  crowing 
of  cocks,  and  the  lo wings,  cacklings  and  quackings  that  herald 
the  dawn.  Quite  serious  articles,  too,  have  been  written  on  the 
nuisance  of  the  tireless  nightingale. 

The  New  York  Commission  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only 
body  which  has  attempted  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
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physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  noise.  It  con¬ 
ducted  various  experiments,  including  one  on  patients  who  had 
a  portion  of  bone  missing  on  their  skulls  and  could  therefore 
be  fitted  with  apparatus  to  register  changes  of  blood  pressure 
when  paper  bags  were  exploded.  The  conclusions  reached 
were  that  constant  loud  noises  impaired  hearing ;  that  noise 
interfered  with  the  efficiency  (attention,  concentration,  etc.)  of 
workers,  with  sleep,  with  the  natural  development  of  children  ; 
and  that,  in  attempting  to  overcome  the  effect  of  noise,  “  great 
strain  is  put  upon  the  nervous  system,  leading  to  neurasthenic 
and  psychasthenic  states,  and  necessitating  frequent  recu¬ 
peration  in  the  country  to  maintain  mental  efficiency  and 
alertness.” 

Without  endorsing  all  these  portentous  phrases  or  ignoring 
the  power  of  accommodation  that  many  individuals  seem  to 
possess,  we  may  accept  the  general  statement  that  the  annoyance 
“  almost  everyone  ”  feels  on  account  of  loud  incessant  noise 
is  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  harmful.  At  any  rate  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  reduction  in  city  noises  would  add  enormously  to 
the  amenities  of  life  ;  and  the  question  that  most  people  will 
consider  to  be  the  only  really  practical  one  is  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  bring  about  this  reduction. 

As  motor  vehicles  are  the  chief  sinners  in  the  matter  of  noise, 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  took  the  initiative  a  few  years  ago 
in  tackling  the  nuisance.  With  the  help  of  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  it  investigated  the  special  characteristics 
of  motor  horns  and  made  other  studies  more  or  less  on  the  lines 
of  the  Noise  Commission  of  New  York.  Elaborate  apparatus 
was  used  in  these  experiments,  and  to  the  American  investi¬ 
gators  we  owe  the  creation  of  the  “  decibel  ”,  that  sweet¬ 
sounding  unit  of  measurement  for  the  intensity  of  noise. 
It  is  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  measure  the  curse  we 
are  proposing  to  remove — to  know,  for  example,  that  New 
York  streets  are  ten  decibels  louder  than  similar  streets  in 
London  and  are  indeed  so  noisy  that  a  tiger  might  roar  himself 
to  exhaustion  without  anybody  hearing  him.  The  actual 
outcome,  however,  is  merely  a  series  of  regulations  against 
excessive  noise.  To  make  such  regulations  really  effective  we 
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would  need  to  establish  a  permissible  standard  of  decibels 
and  equip  our  police  with  instruments  for  recording  the  noise 
of  passing  vehicles.  Even  were  such  a  scientific  equipment 
practicable,  it  would  be  useless  in  busy  streets,  where  the  noise 
is  the  sum  of  many  noises  ;  its  records,  in  these  and  other 
thoroughfares,  would  be  vitiated  by  all  sorts  of  extraneous 
factors,  such  as  the  presence  of  reflecting  walls  and  bad  road 
surfaces.  Without  some  independent  record,  nevertheless, 
effective  prosecution  would  be  impossible.  Able  as  our 
policemen  are,  they  are  not  possessed  of  selective  audiometric 
ears,  and  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  run  in  an  occasional 
motor  cyclist  who  has  mistaken  the  highway  for  a  dirt  track. 

The  root  of  the  problem  has  been  indicated  by  Sir  William 
Bragg,  who  says  that  the  best  remedy  for  such  nuisances  is 
neither  prosecution  nor  cure,  but  the  use  of  science  to  prevent 
them  altogether.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  traffic  noise 
rests  with  the  designer  of  motor  vehicles.  When  the  motor 
car  was  first  evolved,  a  Frenchman  summed  up  its  performance 
in  the  phrase  “  C’est  brutale,  mais  ca  marche  ”  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  muffling  the  exhaust 
and  reducing  the  noise  of  gears,  the  initial  reproach  remains. 
No  one  can  listen  to  a  motor  car  accelerating,  or  ascending  a 
steep  hill,  or  starting  and  reversing,  without  being  conscious 
of  a  fundamental  lack  of  adjustment.  The  incompatibility  of 
a  high-speed  explosion  engine  with  the  variable  requirements 
of  road  locomotion  expresses  itself  in  groans,  crashes,  whines, 
and  a  confused  percussive  roar.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  whole, 
motor  cars  are  not  so  noisy  as  they  used  to  be,  that  the  more 
expensive  ones  are  reasonably  quiet,  that  the  worst  noises  are 
due  to’  bad^  driving  or  the  use  of  vehicles  in  bad  condition. 
But  what  the  public  asks  of  the  motor  manufacturer  is  a 
mechanism  which,  in  anything  from  a  motor  cycle  to  a  heavy 
lorry,  will  run  quietly  throughout  its  life  and  with  any  sort  of 
treatment. 

In  reply,  the  manufacturer  declares  that  he  has  already  done 
his  best.  He  has  spent  time  and  money  and  thought  upon  the 
reduction  of  noise  ;  he  has  considered  numerous  plans  for 
silent  gears  ;  and,  in  brief,  no  radical  improvement  is  possible 
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without  adding  enormously  to  the  cost  of  cars.  Doubtless  he 
is  sincere  in  his  apology,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
motor-car  people,  as  a  race,  are  desperately  concerned  about 
noise.  On  account  of  their  environment,  they  are  likely  to 
think  that  the  real  nuisance  is  the  noise  that  other  folk  make 
about  noise.  Their  main  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  speed,  economy  in  petrol,  and  cheapness  in  production. 
On  these  aims  they  have  lavished  experiment  and  research  for 
years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  if  they 
had  been  equally  active  and  enterprising  in  the  pursuit  of 
silence,  they  would  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  present 
position  where  their  highest  claim  is  the  avoidance  of  “  ex¬ 
cessive  noise  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

The  layman  will,  at  any  rate,  devoutly  pray  for  a  departure 
from  the  mechanical  principles  which  have  remained  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged  since  the  beginning  of  motor  traction.  He 
will  also  hope  for  the  application  of  science  to  the  absorption 
of  the  irreducible  residue  of  motor  noise.  Little  seems  to 
have  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  preventing  resonant 
effects  and  of  absorbing  engine  and  gear  noises.  What  can 
be  done  by  resolute  action  in  such  matters  is  illustrated  by 
the  Underground  Railways  of  London.  Their  problem  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Noise  appears  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  running  of  high-speed  trains,  and  in  the  tubes  it  is 
multiplied  by  echo  and  re-echo  from  the  tunnels.  As  the  cars 
must  carry  open  ventilators,  the  obvious  way  of  shutting  out 
the  noise  is  not  available. 

The  company,  however,  began  experiments  on  their  cars 
with  a  view  to  discovering  how  to  avoid  the  transmission  of 
vibrations  through  the  steel  bodies.  By  inserting  wooden 
strips  at  certain  points  a  distinct  improvement  was  effected. 
The  next  step  was  to  test  the  efficacy  of  sound-absorbing 
linings  on  the  tunnels,  and  it  has  been  found,  on  various 
trial  sections,  that  the  spraying-on  of  a  layer  of  asbestos  com¬ 
position  promises  to  be  effective.  Another  line  of  attack  lies 
in  the  use  of  long-length  rails,  thus  reducing  the  knocking  at 
rail  joints.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  these  and  other  measures 
will  render  tube  travel  as  quiet  as  rail  travel  in  the  open. 
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Noise  in  buildings  presents  similar  problems.  Sound  is 
carried  by  the  structure  itself — especially  in  steel  buildings — 
and  through  open  windows.  A  good  deal  can  be  done,  by 
careful  design  of  the  steel  members  and  of  walls,  to  mitigate 
the  structural  trouble,  and  systematic  experiment  on  this 
phase  of  the  problem  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Sound 
Laboratories  in  course  of  erection  at  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory.  As  for  the  open  window,  it  is  a  rather  intractable 
bugbear  from  the  point  of  view  of  noise.  Even  a  very  slight 
opening  admits  a  large  volume  of  sound  ;  and,  except  in  build¬ 
ings  where  there  is  a  special  system  of  forced  ventilation,  the 
alternative  to  intolerable  stuffiness  is  a  hardly  less  intolerable 
noise.  A  fortune  awaits  the  inventor  of  an  aperture  that  will 
freely  admit  air  without  its  audible  vibrations.  The  latest 
effort  in  this  direction  comes  from  an  Australian  engineer, 
who  has  designed  a  window  with  louvres  which  can  be  turned 
outwards  to  the  angle  required  to  deffect  the  maximum  pro¬ 
portion  of  street  noises.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  inventor 
developed  this  device  as  part  of  the  arrangements  for  shielding 
a  broadcasting  station  from  street  noises.  The  investigation 
of  special  acoustic  problems  encountered  in  broadcasting  is 
likely  to  have  other  useful  reactions. 

Reviewing  what  has  been  done,  and  the  great  deal  more 
attempted  and  not  done,  in  the  treatment  of  noise,  it  is  fairly 
evident  that  anyone  who  is  contemplating  a  Crusade  of  Quiet¬ 
ness  should  rely  mainly  upon  scientific  measures.  Penal  effort 
is  futile  except  in  special  cases.  As  a  general  inffuence  it  is  less 
potent  than  the  educational  campaign  undertaken  in  New  York 
by  means  of  radio  talks  and  press  publicity  ;  and  that  campaign 
seems  to  have  had  no  more  definite  result  than  our  own  cam¬ 
paigns  against  litter  on  commons  and  other  beauty  spots.  If, 
however,  the  industries  that  create  noise  directly  or  indirectly 
will  cease  to  be  content  with  merely  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  toleration,  and  will  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  technical 
knowledge  and  research  in  the  pursuit  of  quietness,  they  will 
go  far  towards  inducing  the  sceptic  to  admit  that  progress 
is,  on  balance,  a  blessing. 
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The  Need  for  Reform 

By  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond,  K.C.B. 

Tradition  plays,  and  is  bound  to  play,  a  great  part  in 
a  service  like  the  Navy.  The  conviction  on  the  part  of 
many  officers  that  a  boy  must  be  caught  young  ”, 
whether  he  actually  goes  to  sea  or  joins  a  training  establishment 
on  shore,  is  due  largely  to  the  tradition  that  British  naval 
officers  always  have  gone  to  sea  young  and  that  it  is  due  to 
that  that  those  officers,  and  the  Navy  which  depended  upon 
them,  have  been  efficient  in  the  past. 

The  age  of  going  to  sea  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  regulations  for  entry  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  governed  by  the  principle  that  an  officer 
should  not  be  made  a  lieutenant  until  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
that  at  least  three  years*  service  at  sea  was  necessary  to  give  him 
the  practical  experience  required  in  an  officer  of  that  rank. 
Therefore,  from  1677  until  1703,  the  age  of  entry  could  not 
be  more  than  seventeen  if  the  young  man  was  to  reach  com¬ 
missioned  rank  at  the  lowest  permissible  age.  To  enter  older 
would  mean  that  he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  :  but  for  all 
that  it  was  not  impossible  to  do  so.  In  1703  the  period  of 
qualifying  service  at  sea  was  increased  to  four  years,  so  that  if 
a  young  man  was  to  be  able  to  reach  the  lieutenant’s  rank  at 
twenty  he  could  not  go  to  sea  later  than  sixteen. 

The  need  for  some  education  in  navigation  and  the  necessary 
mathematics  was  responsible  for  the  founding  of  a  Naval 
Academy  at  Portsmouth  in  1729  in  order  that  the  boy  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  necessary  theory  before  he  went 
to  sea.  By  the  regulations  then  established  boys  could  enter 
the  Academy  at  any  age  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  could 
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remain  at  the  College  either  for  two  or  for  three  years.  They 
could  thus  go  to  sea  from  the  College  as  late  as  nineteen  or  as 
early  as  fifteen.  The  preference  was  for  the  earlier  age  ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  preference  was  that  the  hardship  of  the  life 
was  such  that  youngsters  could  not  be  accustomed  to  it  if  they 
went  older.  It  was  not  because  a  boy  could  not  become  a 
seaman,  as  it  is  not  uncommonly  assumed  to  have  been.  King 
George  III  asked  why  boys  must  go  to  sea  young.  “  All  the 
sea  officers  I  have  ever  consulted  as  to  the  proper  age  of 
sending  Young  People  to  Sea  have  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  fourteen  is  as  late  as  so  hardy  a  profession  can  be  embraced 
toith  the  smallest  chance  of  success,^**  That  this  was  the  reason, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  acquisition  of  the  capacities  of  a  seaman, 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  facts  that  many  distinguished  officers 
went  to  sea  later,  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  services.  The 
Duke  of  York  (James  II)  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  ;  George  Byng 
(Lord  Torrington)  went  at  fifteen,  but  for  a  short  period  only  ; 
for  he  soon  transferred  into  the  Tangier  Garrison  and  did  not 
go  to  sea  again  until  he  was  twenty.  Boscawen  went  at  fifteen. 
Hood  at  sixteen,  Vernon,  after  being  at  school  at  Westminster 
and  at  Cambridge,  went  at  over  seventeen.  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren  (Winchester  and  Emmanuel  College)  joined  his  first 
ship  at  seventeen  and  a  half,  but  did  not  go  regularly  to  sea 
until  he  was  over  eighteen.  That  great  fighter  I^ord  Cochrane 
was  seventeen  and  a  half,  and  Sir  Francis  Geary  about  the 
same  age,  when  they  went  to  sea.  The  American  Navy  of 
the  War  of  1812  produced  some  brilliant  officers — Decatur, 
Bainbridge  and  Jacob  Jones.  The  first  two  of  these  were  over 
nineteen  when  they  went  to  sea,  and  Jones  was  thirty.  And 
if  one  may  break  for  a  moment  the  narrative  and  glance  at 
other  periods  we  see  those  notable  soldier-Admirals  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Monck,  Rupert,  Blake  and  Sandwich, 
who  went  to  sea  far  later.  In  our  own  day  we  recall  Sir  George 
Tryon,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  flag  officers  in  the 
“  modem  ”  navy  who  did  not  leave  Eton  until  he  was  past 
seventeen  ;  and  that  German  Admiral  who  showed  ample 
skill  as  a  seaman  and  a  fighting  man  at  Jutland,  Admiral  von 

•  The  King  to  Lord  North,  May  17th,  1779. 
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Scheer,  who  began  his  naval  career  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  So 
also  did  Admirals  von  Spee  and  Hipper,  and  Admiral  Michelson 
who  commanded  the  flotillas  at  Jutland. 

The  existence  of  these  instances  does  not  gainsay  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  British  officers  went  to  sea  young.  What  they 
do  gainsay  is  the  assertion  that  the  sea  officers  were  taken  young 
because  they  could  not  otherwise  become  efficient  practical 
seamen  and  officers.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  accustoming 
boys  to  a  hard  life,  and  toughening — or  killing — them.  Unless 
the  conditions  of  the  sea  life  of  to-day  is  correspondingly 
“  hardy  ”  they  furnish  no  foundation  for  a  claim  that  it  is 
necessary  to-day  to  send  boys  to  sea  young.  Do  they  give 
any  reason  for  the  modern  interpretation  in  the  need  of  youth¬ 
ful  entry  into  a  naval  college  ?  Is  the  life  at  sea  so  hard  that 
they  must  have  a  hard  apprenticeship  ?  And  is  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  itself  at  the  College  a  hard  preparation  for  that  life  ? 
To  neither  of  these  questions  can  an  affirmative  answer  be 
given.  Moreover,  the  fact  remains  that  boys  are  taken  at  a 
later  age,  and,  as  the  system  of  public  school  entry  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  close  upon  twenty  years,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  have  not  been  found  unable  or  unwilling  to 
stand  the  “  hardships  ”  and  the  “  imnatural  ”  life. 

The  reason,  therefore,  for  taking  the  majority — ^let  me 
repeat,  not  all — of  the  boys  young  finds  no  real  foundation  in 
tradition.  The  conditions  which  dictated  the  old  custom 
do  not  exist  to-day.  But  there  may  be  other  new  and 
equally  important  reasons  ;  and  one  of  these  may  be  that  a 
naval  officer’s  secondary  education — his  general  education 
between  the  primary  stage  and  the  preparatory  school  and  the 
higher,  or  university,  stage — must  be  of  a  special  character.  J 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  a  special  secondary  education  is  necessary 
for  those  who  are  to  become  naval  officers  we  should  expect 
to  see  all  officers  receive  this  same  education.  But  we  do  not. 
As  I  have  shown  earlier  there  are  no  less  than  three  other 
educational  processes — the  public  school,  the  merchant  navy 
training  ships  and  Pangboume,  and  the  lower  deck. 

On  the  educational  side — using  the  word  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  “  instructional  ” — it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
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origins  and  object  of  the  first  Naval  College.  Was  it  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  some  special  education  to  the  naval 
officer,  essential  to  him  in  his  peculiar  profession  ?  Or  was 
it  for  the  purpose  of  general  education  ?  To  do  that  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  point  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  history  of 
the  age  of  entry  was  dropped,  namely,  the  conclusion  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  After  those  wars,  the  age  of  entry  which 
throughout  them  had  been  flexible  to  a  degree  hardly  appre-  j 
dated  to-day,  from  eleven*  to  nineteen,  the  age  of  entry 
to  the  College  was  definitely  established  at  between  thirteen 
and  a  half  and  fourteen.  In  1821  it  was  lowered  to  between 
twelve  and  a  half  and  thirteen  and  a  half.  This  age  continued 
until  1837  when  the  College  was  abolished.  The  reasons  for 
the  abolition  of  the  College  are  said  to  have  been,  first  the 
inconvenience  of  having  several  systems  of  entry  (though  not 
so  many  as  we  have  to-day),  the  jealousy  of  the  non-Collegians, 
who  were  the  more  numerous,  for  the  Collegians,  who  were 
the  better  educated  and  proved  the  better  officers,  and  for  the 
charges  that  favouritism  was  shown  to  the  Collegians  :  in  fact 
the  old  and  permanent  jealousy  of  the  less  educated  majority 
for  the  more  educated  minority  which  seeks  always  to  equalize 
by  levelling  down.  Direct  entry  into  ships  at  sea  was  made 
the  rule,  and  the  age  of  twelve  was  then  adopted  as  the 
minimum.  No  maximum  age  was  laid  down,  but  it  was 
generally  considered  that  it  should  be  sixteen.! 

After  twenty  years’  experience,  this  system  was  abolished 
in  1857,  for  a  reason  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  to-day, 
when  we  are  repeating  the  process  that  was  then  condemned. 

That  reason  was  that  direct  entry  entailed  a  continuation  of 
scholastic  and  professional  training ;  and  experience  showed 
that  the  two  were  incompatible.  The  training-ship  Britannia 
was,  therefore,  established  with  the  object  of  completing  the 
boys’  scholastic  education  before  they  went  to  sea.  The  boys 
were  to  join  at  about  thirteen  and  be  “  educated  ”  for  two  years. 

*  Boys  could  be  entered  as  '*  Captains'  Servants  "  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Direct 
entry  went  on  side  by  side  with  entry  through  the  Naval  College. 

t  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  April,  1914.  an  examination  of  the  ages  of  entry 
into  the  Service  was  presented  by  the  late  Admiral  W.  H.  Henderson  and  the  Revd. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Gray,  Headmaster  for  thirty  years  of  Bradfield  College. 
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The  system  failed  to  do  what  was  wanted  :  for  it  was  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  to  finish  a  boy’s  education  by  the  time  he 
is  fifteen.  This  was  quickly  realized.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Admiralty  in  1861,  remarked  “  If  a  boy  comes,  as  he  ought 
to  do,  properly  educated,  he  ought  to  go  to  his  ship  at  once. .. 
7  am  looking  to  your  getting  educated  men  for  the  Service  which 
you  really  do  not  do  now.** 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  criticisms  the  system  continued 
until  1888,  after  which  the  age  of  entry  began  to  increase.  By 
1897  the  maximum  age  had  reached  fifteen  and  half,  an  age 
lower y  it  will  be  remarked,  than  it  had  been  for  the  173  years 
between  1676  and  1849,  years  which  cover  the  whole  period  of 
our  great  wars. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  entry  has  formed  the  subject  of 
enquiry  by  several  committees.  The  first  of  these  sat  under 
Admiral  Shadwell  in  1870.  It  expressed  the  view  that  all 
instruction  afloat  should  be  given  up  and  naval  instructors 
dispensed  with.  Twenty  years  of  attempting  education  at  sea 
had  shown  that  it  was  impracticable,  and  the  need  for  the  boys* 
primary  and  secondary  education  being  completed  before  going 
to  sea  had  been  proved.  “  The  general  incompatibility,  on 
which  many  of  the  most  experienced  witnesses  insist,  between 
an  officer  and  a  schoolboy,  which  it  is  attempted  to  combine 
under  the  present  system”,  was  a  principal  reason  for  their 
condemnation  of  the  system.  A  three  years*  course  in  a 
stationary  ship,  a  summer  cruise  in  training  brigs  in  the  last 
year,  and  a  year  in  a  sea-going  training  ship,  were  recom¬ 
mended.  An  opposite  course  was  adopted.  The  three  years* 
training  were  not  granted,  the  year  in  the  sea-going  ship  was 
abolished.  While  the  Committee  desired  four  years*  training, 
the  Admiralty  reduced  it  to  two. 

In  1871  Captain  James  Goodenough  read  a  paper  advocating 
a  later  age  of  entry.  A  distinction,  he  insisted,  should  be  made 
between  the  period  of  “  education  **  and  that  of  “  special 
training  **.  Education  should  be  completed  in  the  schools  of 
the  country,  special  training  should  be  furnished  by  the 
Government.  On  entering  service  afloat  the  midshipman 
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should  at  once  be  considered  in  some  measure  a  responsible 
officer.  He  did  not  consider  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
too  late  for  a  “  reasonably  educated  lad  ”  to  accept  and  attach 
himself  to  the  Service  at  sea. 

The  two  years’  training  proved  a  failure.  In  1875  a  Com¬ 
mittee  under  Admiral  Rice  sat  to  examine  the  question. 
Again  the  system  of  half-officer  half-schoolboy  was  condemned. 
“  The  midshipman,  instead  of  learning  seamanship  and  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  has  to  devote  his  time  to  elementary  studies 
which  ought  to  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  years  before, 
and  too  often  acquires  a  dislike  for  a  profession  which  appears 
to  him  rather  that  of  a  schoolboy  than  of  an  officer  ”.  They 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Britannia  and  the  institution 
of  a  shore  college  on  the  lines  of  the  best  public  schools.  The 
age  of  going  to  sea  would  be  sixteen,  and  the  boy’s  secondary 
education  would  be  completed.  None  of  these  proposals 
was  adopted. 

Professor  Soley,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  sent  to 
Europe  at  this  time  to  report  on  the  various  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion,  could  only  condemn  that  of  the  British  Navy.  The  best 
he  could  say  was  that  if  good  results  were  attained  it  was  in 
spite  of,  and  not  on  account  of,  the  system. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1885,  another  Committee  was  appointed 
under  Admiral  Luard,  in  consequence  of  representations  of 
the  need  for  improvement  made  by  the  Captain  of  the  Britannia. 
It  denounced  the  system  as  a  cram.  Immediate  reforms  were 
needed.  “  In  saying  that  a  considerable  change  in  the  system 
is  now  necessary  we  mean  that  the  present  system  fails  to  secure 
the  best  material  for  officers,  and  fails  to  give  them  that  prac¬ 
tical  and  intellectual  training  which  is  most  calculated  to  secure 
their  efficiency  ;  and  we  mean  further  that  no  mere  alteration 
of  a  detail  here  or  there  is  likely  to  be  effective  ”.  These  are 
strong  words.  The  Committee  condemned  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  the  attempt  to  study  at  sea.  “  It  is  a  system  that 
requires  boys  to  study  under  every  possible  disadvantage  of 
circumstance  ”.  As  to  the  value  of  young  officers  at  sea  they 
said,  “  The  duties  discharged  by  young  midshipmen  at  sea 
are  of  small  value  to  the  Service  .  .  .  nor,  again  does  a  mid- 
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shipman  on  board  one  of  the  large  ships  get  much  experience  of 
tvind  and  weather  and  of  the  art  of  handling  a  ship  at  sea.''  If 
this  was  true  in  1885  when  battleships  were  smaller  than  the 
cruisers  of  to-day,  it  is  even  more  true  to-day. 

Admiral  Luard’s  Committee’s  recommendation  amounted 
to  a  separation  between  primary,  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Primary  education  was  to  be  left  to  the  schools  of  the 
country  up  to  fifteen,  higher  education  to  the  Navy  after 
seventeen,  and  secondary  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
schools  and  the  Britannia.  The  period  in  the  latter  was  to  be 
one  year,  between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Though  the 
Headmasters’  Conference  agreed  generally  with  the  proposals, 
they  proved  impracticable,  for  a  boy  would  have  to  leave  his 
school  at  the  age  at  which  he  was  beginning  to  derive  profit 
from  the  life  and  education. 

Thus,  like  their  predecessors,  this  Committee  recommended 
a  later  age  of  entry  ;  like  them  again  its  recommendations  were 
ignored.  The  age  of  entry  was  very  slightly  raised  and  boys 
left  the  Britannia  at  the  very  age  at  which  the  Committee 
recommended  they  should  join  her. 

The  increase  in  the  fleet  following  the  Naval  Defence  Act 
imposed  a  need  for  more  officers.  Three  methods  were 
proposed — allowing  direct  entry  from  the  Public  Schools  up 
to  seventeen  ;  establishing  a  second  Britannia  ;  and  reducing 
the  time  in  the  Britannia  to  one  year.  The  last  was  clearly 
the  least  desirable,  but  it  was  adopted. 

In  1896  naval  education  formed  the  subject  of  the  Prize 
Essay  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.  The  winning 
essay  recommended  trial  of  a  later  age  of  entry,  principally  in 
order  to  furnish  officers  quickly.  The  second  recommended 
entry  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  “  A  naval  training  establish¬ 
ment  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  those  things  that  are 
learnt  at  any  Board  School,  but  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
advanced  subjects,  and  those  directly  connected  with  their 
particular  profession  ”.  The  essayist.  Captain  Eardley- 
Wilmot,  spoke  of  the  boy  going  to  sea  at  sixteen,  as  “  mentally 
ill-equipped  ”  :  and  “  though  stringent  regulations  have  been 
promulgated  that  nothing  must  interfere  with  the  young 
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gentlemen’s  school,  very  little,  if  any,  advance  is  made  ”  in  the 
next  three  years.  “  Stringent  regulations  ” — for  what  pur¬ 
pose  ?  To  prevent  a  young  officer  from  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  the  ship,  of  obtaining  experience  of  the  duties  of  a  seaman 
and  an  officer,  for  which,  and  for  no  other  reason,  he  was  sent 
to  sea  ;  and  with  the  empty  result  that  little  or  no  advance  was 
made  !  How  true  that  was,  those  who  received  that  “  educa¬ 
tion  ”  can  testify. 

It  is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  some  reason  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  these  contin¬ 
uously  urged  recommendations  of  committees  composed  of 
thoughtful  and  distinguished  officers.  That  reason  lay  in  the 
importance  the  Boards  of  the  day  attached  to  going  to  sea 
yoimg.  That,  and  that  alone,  led  to  the  rejection  of  what 
had  been  so  consistently  recommended  with  such  undeniable 
good  sense.  It  was  firmly  believed  that  an  officer  could  not 
join  a  sea-going  ship  later  than  sixteen.  The  habits  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  self-reliance,  readiness  of  resource,  and  the  taking  up 
of  responsibility,  could  be  acquired  in  no  other  way  than  by 
going  to  sea  young.  The  facts  that  it  produced  ill-educated 
officers,  that  little  responsibility  or  opportunity  for  developing 
a  resourceful  character  fell  to  the  midshipman  in  great  ships, 
that  they  did  not  get  seamanlike  training,  that  they  derived 
no  advantage  from  what  was  called  “  school  ” — these  were  all 
put  aside  and  a  system  which  defeated  its  own  ends  was 
adhered  to. 

Eventually,  in  1902,  this  system  of  going  to  sea  young  came 
to  an  end.  A  four  years’  course  at  a  college  on  shore  was 
instituted,  with  eight  months  to  follow  in  a  sea-going  cruiser. 
But  the  claim  for  youthful  entry  remained.  Instead  of  going 
to  sea  young  they  now  must  join  the  College  young.  For  the 
former  claim  there  had  been  an  undoubted  justification  in 
the  days  of  masts  and  sails  and  hardships.  For  the  latter  there 
was  no  seamanlike  claim  whatever.  There  was  no  question 
of  their  getting  hardened  to  a  sea  life,  of  learning  the  ways  of 
ships  and  seamen,  of  obtaining  responsibility  of  command 
early.  Those  and  those  alone  were  the  reasons  for  early 
entry  in  the  past.  One  thing,  however,  was  at  last  recognized. 
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The  uselessness  of  combining  officer  and  schoolboy,  so  much 
insisted  upon  by  every  Committee  and  by  so  many  officers, 
was  now  admitted.  “  Education  ”  was  at  last  to  be  completed 
before  going  to  sea,  and  the  naval  instructor  was  to  cease  to 
exist.  But  old  obsessions  are  hard  to  get  rid  of,  and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  “  school  ”  was  reinstituted  at  sea  and  the 
naval  instructor  returned.  Once  more  the  boy  attends 
“  school  ”  and  spends  his  time  largely  under  instruction,  half 
officer,  half  schoolboy. 

That,  however,  does  not  end  the  matter.  As  we  have  seen, 
a  new  system  of  entry  from  the  lower  deck  has  recently  been 
established.  It  can  only  be  imagined  that  those  responsible 
for  it  had  not  studied  the  reports  of  their  predecessors,  for  it 
reproduces,  and  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  pronounced 
disabilities  of  the  “  half-timer  ”  system.  The  smart  lad  from 
the  training  ship,  whose  general  education  has  not  reached  the 
standard  necessary  for  an  “  educated  man  ”,  is  sent  to  sea  at 
about  fifteen,  and  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  is  to 
be  trained  in  the  professional  work  of  a  “  seaman” — so-called — 
and  simultaneously  be  educated,  or ,  more  properly, 
“  instructed  ”.  If  it  proved  impossible  for  the  midshipman 
with  his  social  antecedents  and  with  such  facilities  as  existed 
for  his  ”  education  ”  to  be  properly  educated  at  sea,  if  there 
was,  as  so  many  eminent  sea-officers  insisted,  a  “  complete 
incompatibility  between  the  position  of  an  officer  and  a  school¬ 
boy  ”,  far  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  lad  from  the 
lower  deck.  Unless  all  of  those  great  officers  who  have  believed 
that  a  naval  officer  must  be  an  educated  man  were  wrong,  and 
unless  also  they  were  wrong  in  their  belief  that  the  general 
education  necessary  could  not  be  conducted  at  sea,  this  system 
is  not  going  to  give  us  officers  of  the  calibre  and  attainments 
that  the  Service  of  the  State  demands.  Is  it  not  wise  to  profit 
from  experience  ? 


THE  DECLINE  OF  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE 
By  a.  G.  Bradley 

The  season  of  1879  is  unforgettable  by  the  few  con¬ 
cerned  with  land  or  farming  old  enough  to  recall  it. 
Even  the  great  unconcerned  majority,  probably  the 
largest  in  any  country,  could  not  have  been  indifferent  to  that 
waterlogged  summer.  For  never  before  in  living  memory, 
nor  ever  since,  has  there  been  such  a  season.  Neither  was 
hay  saved  nor  grain  even  cut  over  large  districts.  Even 
outdoor  pastimes  were  practically  at  a  standstill.  But  it  is 
not  for  the  mere  memory  of  this  disastrous  year  that  I  should 
venture  at  this  date  to  discuss  it.  The  effects  of  the  worst 
season,  however  fraught  with  loss  and  disaster,  soon  pass 
away,  if  the  memory  as  a  mere  weather  record  is  ineffaceable 
with  the  agricultural  world,  though  readily  forgotten  by  those 
outside  it.  But,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  ’79  serves  to  mark 
more  aptly  than  any  neighbouring  date  the  end  of  the  im¬ 
memorial  supremacy  of  British  land  and  the  beginning  of 
its  downfall.  Its  unshakable  security,  its  financial  stability, 
had  never  before  been  questioned.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
have  been  touched  by  merely  one  disastrous  season.  But 
with  the  ’eighties,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  American 
competition,  and  that  first  serious  influx  of  foodstuffs  that 
spelt  catastrophe  to  our  home  grain  growers. 

In  face  of  the  present  Debacle  in  landed  property,  inten¬ 
sified  by  taxation  and  the  general  world  chaos,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  think  that  all  was  well  before  the  War.  But 
the  great  collapse  actually  started  in  the  ’eighties.  Till  then, 
of  all  men  the  British  landowner  was  the  most  envied.  It 
is  difficult  for  later  generations  to  realise  the  profound  security, 
almost  sanctity,  which  attached  to  British  land.  Agriculture 
had  its  ^  fluctuations,  of  course,  and  landowners  had  their 
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individual  difficulties,  self  created  or  otherwise.  But  never 
in  history  till  the  'eighties  were  landowners,  qua  such,  justifiable 
objects  of  compassion. 

Those  old  enough  and  also  concerned  enough  with  these 
things  will  have  a  vivid  memory  of  how  strange  it  seemed  for 
half  the  landlords  in  England,  outside  the  grass  counties,  or 
depending  on  rent  rolls,  to  be  in  Queer  Street.  For  the  first 
time  in  social  history  the  word  “  squire  "  became  synonymous 
with  financial  stress,  and  the  farmer  possessing  a  long  lease 
wished  himself  well  out  of  it.  Yet  to  those  in  touch  with 
world  farming  conditions  it  was  all  so  horribly  simple,  so 
inevitable.  But  in  those  days  neither  British  landlords  nor 
farmers  knew  much  of  oversea  conditions,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  the  foremost  agent  in  this  cataclysm. 
Through  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  continuous  wars  and 
disturbances,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  staved  off  the 
Nemesis  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  invited. 
Wheat  merely  fluctuated  within  its  normal  margins,  say  from 
45/-  to  70/-  a  quarter.  40/-  was  then  usually  regarded  as 
the  normal  limit  of  profit.  By  1880  America,  recovering 
from  the  Civil  War,  had  seriously  entered  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  States.  Railroads  and  a  huge  immigration 
had  poured  into  the  virgin  prairies.  Till  then,  farming  lands 
in  the  old  States  were  almost  as  fixed  in  value  as  those  in 
England — less,  of  course,  the  social  asset.  That  farmer- 
owners  like  those  of  New  England,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania 
could  weather  the  storm  better  than  English  rent-receiving 
landlords  and  labour-employing  English  tenants  is  true,  but 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  By  the  mid-'seventies 
the  rumblings  of  the  approaching  storm  were  being  felt  in 
the  Atlantic  States. 

Being  deeply  concerned  as  a  landowner  myself  in  one  of 
them,  I  may  write  in  the  plural  and  with  poignant  memories. 
Almost  before  the  end  of  the  decade  we  knew  that  we  were 
done.  From  Maine  down  to  the  planting  States,  grain, 
chiefly  wheat  and  secondly  maize  and  oats,  were  the  backbone, 
the  cash  crop  of  every  farm.  These  products  were  now  pouring 
in  from  the  Western  prairies  at  prices  hopeless  for  the  Eastern 
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farmer.  What  is  more,  he  knew  that  they  would  continue 
to  pour  in,  and  either  tightened  his  belt,  recast  his  methods, 
or  sold  his  farm  at  half-price  and  followed  the  star  of  progress 
westwards.  But  the  British  landowners  as  yet  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  West,  and  even  when  three  or  four  years 
later  Atlantic  transport  was  organised  and  prices  came  tumbling 
down,  he  thought  the  slump  was  temporary.  It  was  pathetic 
how  little  as  a  whole  he  realised  that  these  staggering  conditions 
had  come  to  stay  ;  that  wheat-growing  for  profit  in  Britain, 
with  negligible  exceptions,  was  dead,  and  the  whole  time- 
honoured  and  comfortable  standard  of  British  arable  farming, 
with  its  pound  or  two  and  sometimes  more  an  acre  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  same  by  normal  computation  to  the  tenant, 
had  crashed.  Through  the  ’seventies  all  had  been  well  with  rural 
England — indeed,  rather  more  than  well.  Only  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  fellow  victims  in  a  less  degree,  were  feeling 
the  first  blasts  of  the  storm.  But  I  am  not  concerned  here 
with  America,  beyond  noting  the  participation  of  its  old 
long-settled  regions  in  the  Great  Slump.  For  New  England, 
trekking  to  the  West,  almost  emptied  itself  of  that  old  farming 
stock  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  had  made  a  living  and 
bred  a  strenuous  race  on  its  generally  poor  lands.  They  were 
now  rapidly  abandoning  their  old  homesteads,  either  at  nominal 
figures  to  undesirable  foreign  immigrants,  or  occasionally  even 
to  the  forests  from  which  their  ancestors  had  hewn  them. 

More  happily,  as  time  went  on,  many  of  these  deserted 
scenes  of  centuries  of  toil  were  reoccupied  by  wealthy  city 
men  as  country  houses,  sporting  estates,  and  the  like.  Even 
well-equipped  farms  in  the  crack  counties  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  of  long  standardised  values  from  £20  to 
£40  per  acre,  dropped  100  per  cent.,  and  with  shrinking  demand 
even  at  that,  before  the  glut  of  cheap  Western  produce.  The 
higher  Southern  States,  under  the  experiment  of  free  black 
labour,  were  just  getting  hopeful  again  when  the  values  of 
everything,  including  their  super-abundance  of  land,  was 
suddenly  halved.  But  the  Americans  understood  their  position 
and  its  causes  only  too  well.  Moreover,  as  farmer-owners, 
they  were  in  a  better  position  to  face  it  and  readjust  their 
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lives.  Even  a  shift  to  the  West,  though  a  considerable  wrench 
in  those  days,  was  nothing  to  the  change  it  implied  to  an 
Englishman. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  'seventies  things  in  England  were 
rather  more  than  well.  Wheat  ran  around  60/-  and  wool 
touched  2/6  a  pound  in  1873.  Land,  as  observed,  was  sacro¬ 
sanct,  and  “  thirty  years  purchase  "  by  rental  value  a  fixed 
axiom.  “  British  land  is  the  one  investment  that  can  never 
fail  you  ”  was  a  belief  and  the  frequent  utterance  in  my 
hearing  of  the  most  distinguished  tenant  farmer  in  the  Scotland 
of  that  day  He  backed  his  opinion  upon  two  estates  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  moderate  fortune  he  had  secured  in  farming, 
and  just  lived  long  enough  to  see  them  financially  dust  and 
ashes.  But  the  incident  seems  hardly  worth  quoting,  seeing 
that  such  faith  was  practically  universal.  During  the  'eighties 
cheap  Atlantic  transport  developed  apace  and  wheat  rapidly 
dropped  to  about  30/-,  many  shillings  under  the  recognised 
margin  of  profit.  Subsequently  it  slumped  into  the  twenties 
and  remained  there  for  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  pastoral  districts,  nothing  like  so  extensive 
as  now,  only  felt  the  collapse  in  reaction.  Frozen  meat  com¬ 
petition,  to  be  sure,  was  beginning  and  adding  another  terror 
to  the  future  of  British  farming.  But  this  is  not  on  all  fours 
with  grain  competition,  and  in  any  case  I  am  not  concerned 
with  it  here.  For  grain,  up  to  the  'eighties,  was  the  backbone 
of  British  agriculture  and  the  very  pillar,  one  might  say,  of 
British  society.  Probably  three-fourths  of  non-mountainous 
England  was  arable,  when  half-way  through  the  'eighties 
wheat-growing  for  profit  finally  crashed,  and  something  like 
a  panic  set  in.  The  ghost  of  Cobden,  which  had  been  laid 
for  thirty  years  by  the  accident  of  what  might  be  called  con¬ 
tinuous  war  prices,  arose  in  all  its  baleful  significance  to  be 
cursed  of  all  landed  men  and  farmers  in  their  sorry  plight 
as  their  fathers  had  cursed  him.  With  the  prospect  of  it,  so 
long  delayed  that  the  danger  had  almost  dropped  out  of  sight, 
the  blow  seemed  sudden  and  bewildering.  The  average 
wheat  yield  of  England,  then  as  now  four  quarters  per  acre, 
and  the  highest  by  the  way  in  the  world  at,  say  25/-  (it  touched 
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1 8/-),  spelled  ruin  with  sufficient  clarity  even  to  the  uninitiated 
layman,  not  merely  the  most  numerous  but  the  most  ignorant, 
probably,  of  farming  matters  of  any  similar  class  in  the  world. 
It  is  bad  enough  when  the  staple  product  of  a  great  Colony, 
like  rubber,  becomes  suddenly  unprofitable;  but  when  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  tillage  farming  in  Britain  it  shook  the 
whole  structure  of  rural  society,  in  the  main  then  based  on  it. 
It  more  than  half  destroyed  the  old  order  of  things,  which  the 
present  generation  cannot  realise,  and  only  get  glimpses  of 
if  they  are  shrewd  enough — in  the  pages  of  Jane  Austen,  when 
she  assesses  a  marriageable  bachelor  by  his  estate. 

Land,  in  short,  suddenly  tumbled  from  a  prized  and  envied 
possession  to  an  anxious,  unprofitable  and  even  expensive 
one.  Landowners  dependent  on  rents  presented  as  a  class 
the  hitherto  unimaginable  spectacle  of  objects  of  compassion, 
and  frankly  and  openly  pitied  themselves.  Farmers  went 
under  in  all  directions.  It  was  almost  pathetic  to  read  of 
well-intentioned  remissions  of  a  percentage  on  the  annual 
rent,  as  if  the  trouble  were  temporary,  like  a  bad  season  1  In 
Essex,  for  example,  grain  land,  which  had  given  for  all  time 
as  sound  returns  as  the  Bank  of  England,  became  unlettable 
when  vacant,  and  unsaleable  at  any  price.  Since  I  wrote 
these  words  I  have  encountered  a  Mark  Lane  wheat  buyer 
who,  in  the  ’eighties,  was  operating  with  his  father  in  the 
Eastern  counties.  Knowing  Essex  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
require  his  prompt  reminder  that  its  farms  in  those  years 
“  could  neither  be  let  nor  sold”.  As  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  state  of  things,  a  friend  of  mine  owned  by  inheritance  a 
small  estate  in  East  Essex  of  some  seven  middling-sized 
farms,  with  a  small  village  in  their  midst.  There  was  no  squire’s 
residence,  but  my  friend,  a  barrister  in  London,  had  been 
intimate  and  popular  with  the  tenants  from  boyhood.  In 
the  ’seventies  every  farm,  as  in  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s 
time,  was  occupied  at  30/-  to  £2  an  acre.  Before  the  end  of 
the  ’eighties  every  one  was  on  his  hands,  and  being  saved 
at  least  from  depreciation  at  a  heavy  annual  loss.  What 
happened  on  this  estate,  well  known  to  me,  may  be  quoted 
as  sufficiently  typical  of  the  course  of  these  disastrous  years  on 
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a  larger  scale  and  over  larger  areas.  Gradually  through  the 
’nineties  farm  by  farm  in  this  particular  case  was  re-let  at 
about  10/-  an  acre,  occasionally  even  rent-free  for  the  first 
year  or  so. 

But  farming  was  not,  nor  ever  again,  entered  upon  by 
tenants  with  the  same  outlook  as  in  former  days.  Wheat 
never  rose  again  worth  mentioning  till  the  Great  War.'  With 
exceptions  so  rare  as  merely  to  prove  the  rule,  it  was  a  dead 
business,  only  “  grain  for  straw  ”  as  the  saying  went,  while 
labour  went  slowly  up  from  about  13/-,  including  extras  in 
the  ill-paid  counties,  to  17/-  in  the  same  counties  as  officially 
scheduled  in  Lloyd  George’s  survey  of  1912.  The  number 
of  fine  old  farming  families  that  disappeared  from  the  land  in 
the  ’eighties  or  later,  not  necessarily  ruined,  but  abandoning 
their  hereditary  trade  as  hopeless,  was  legion.  The  amount 
of  capital  that  was  sunk  by  those  who  could  not  get  out,  or 
were  struggling  to  keep  their  homes  by  strange  economies 
which  reacted,  of  course,  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  will 
never  be  known.  Rents,  of  course,  were  reduced  all  round, 
but  rent  reductions  were  but  a  slight  palliative  to  a  ruined 
branch  of  business.  There  were  still  men  who  vaguely  hoped 
that  America  could  not  carry  on  this  throat-cutting  business. 
Vain  hope,  of  course  I  For  America  and  other  overseas 
countries  joining  in  the  glut  kept  wheat  down  till  the  Great 
War.  The  hunting  farmer  disappeared  as  a  class  from  the 
countryside.  This  is  not  to  say  that  in  later  years  no  farmers 
were  to  be  found  in  the  hunting-field,  but  it  was  a  different 
thing  altogether.  The  great  tenant  farmers  of  North  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  for  example,  who  followed  Lord  Yarborough  and  the 
Brocklesby  in  scarlet,  in  that  sense,  and  many  in  every  sense, 
disappeared  from  the  scene  for  ever.  In  all  the  chief  hunting 
counties  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  hunting 
farmer  vanished.  Even  in  the  Shires,  though  mainly  pastoral, 
this,  I  think,  largely  happened,  just  as  the  hunting  squire 
gave  way  so  widely  to  hunting  occupants  from  outside.  Of 
a  portion  of  the  Pytchley  country,  at  any  rate,  I  can  speak 
intimately  for  the  best  of  reasons,  and  there  was  not  one 
hunting  former  left  and  not  one  local  squire  in  the  ’nineties 
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who  could  afford  the  horses  up  to  the  Pytchley  standard. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  ’eighties  onward 
there  was  a  great  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  larger  tenantry 
over  much  of  England.  Another  class,  Cornish,  Devon,  Welsh,' 
Scotch,  were  now  to  be  found  in  every  county,  attracted  by 
the  low  rents — frugal,  hard-working,  close-living  folk,  with 
none  of  the  demands  of  the  old  class  of  farmer.  And  this 
suggests  a  protest  against  the  foolish  clamour  to  be  heard  even 
now,  and  common  enough  in  former  days  with  the  public, 
that  English  farmers  had  got  above  their  boots,  neglected  their 
business,  lived  as  gentlemen,  while  their  wives  and  daughters 
“  played  the  piano  ”,  as  the  cant  expression  ran.  Anything 
more  ridiculous  and  more  indicative  of  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  British  public  concerning  farming  and  its  conditions 
could  not  be  imagined.  How  childish  to  expect  men  who 
embarked  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  in  a  business  plus  their 
own  time  and  skill,  and  made,  say,  £i,ooo  a  year  by  legitimate 
profits,  to  lead  the  lives  of  peasants,  and  their  wives,  of  cooks 
and  dairymaids  !  Was  a  maltster,  a  coal  merchant,  a  big 
tradesman  of  similar  class  and  income  rated  because  with 
far  less  facilities  he  hunted  and  shot,  and  his  daughters  went 
to  boarding  schools  ?  Of  course  not !  His  financial  status 
entitled  him  to  all  such  amenities.  Nobody  questioned  it. 
But  a  thousand  fools  jibed  at  the  large  farmers  in  precisely 
the  same  financial  situation,  but  with  better  opportunities 
for  indulging  in  them,  and  in  their  ignorance  of  the  elements 
of  agriculture  attributed  their  collapse  to  their  “  high  living  ”. 

Like  everybody  else,  some  farmers  lived  beyond  their 
means  and  some  did  not,  a  matter  utterly  irrelevant  to  the 
crash  of  the  ’eighties,  which  was  an  unprecedented  and  un¬ 
foreseen  stroke  of  fate,  and  the  heaviest  penalty  ever  paid 
to  “  progress  ”  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Many  College  bursars 
were  in  despair.  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  payments  had 
to  be  in  whole  or  part  suspended.  I  well  remember  a  near 
relative  coming  fresh  from  a  College  meeting  with  the  un¬ 
precedented  alternative  of  selling  a  good  Lincolnshire  farm 
at  ^8  or  £io  an  acre,  or  leaving  it  unlet.  Such  figures  had 
never  previously  been  dreamed  of.  Another  relative  of  my 
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own,  experienced  in  landed  affairs,  sold  an  upland  farm  in 
Sussex  for  £6  an  acre  as  the  best  of  a  bad  job — the  lowest 
figure,  it  was  said,  for  similar  property  touched  within  living 
memory.  A  fine  estate  in  North  Lincolnshire,  again  with 
which  and  its  owner  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  had  been 
valued  for  mortgage  purposes  in  the  ’sixties  at  over  £200^000, 
Sixty  thousand  pounds  had  been  raised  on  it  for  specific 
purposes.  Despite  every  effort  with  infinite  self-denial  to 
keep  it  by  the  family,  and  later  every  effort  to  sell  it,  the  mort¬ 
gagees  had  eventually  to  foreclose  at  the  price  of  the  lien  ! 

The  mere  shifting  and  supercession  of  a  tenantry,  however, 
through  the  ’eighties  and  later,  regrettable  though  it  seemed 
at  the  time,  could  not  of  itself  have  shaken  the  fabric  of  rural 
society.  It  was  the  collapse  in  rents,  and  consequently  in 
land  values,  that  did  this  so  effectually,  and  made  the  eighteen 
eighties,  when  overseas  competition  first  seriously  struck  the 
unprotected  and  unsuspecting  home  market,  the  most  epoch- 
making  date  in  our  later  social  history.  For  the  chaos  of 
to-day  is  mainly  due  to  unprecedented  world  conditions 
and  taxation,  the  result  of  the  agrarian  ignorance  and 
envy  of  an  industrial  majority,  facilitated  by  misfortunes  of 
war.  It  has  made  generations  who  did  not  live  through  the 
earlier  crisis  forget  that  the  land  was  permanently  dethroned 
from  its  old  pride  of  place  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  the 
pastoral  half  of  England  suffered  far  less.  But  so-called 
pastoral  countries,  such  as  Devonshire  and  Wales,  had  grown 
quite  enough  grain  to  feel  the  change  acutely.  They  were 
mainly  occupied,  however,  by  small  farmers,  who  had  hitherto 
employed  little  outside  labour,  and  at  the  grain  slump  dis¬ 
missed  it,  withdrew  into  “  family  farms  ”,  reduced  their 
tillage  acreage,  and,  with  their  frugal  habits  and  a  generally 
reduced  rent,  remained  much  as  usual  till  the  late  War.  I 
speak  from  a  fairly  wide  experience  of  these  last-named 
districts,  but  I  believe  that  West  Yorkshire  and  similar  regions 
went  through  precisely  the  same  experience.  Nothing  worse, 
perhaps,  than  a  moderately  reduced  rent  roll  plus  death  duties 
and  taxation  befell  the  landlords  of  districts  like  these,  or  of 
the  greater  grass  regions  such  as  Cheshire  or  Somerset. 
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But  in  the  larger  arable  regions,  whether  East,  South  or 
North,  the  times  were  mostly  distressing.  Mortgagees  were 
driven  into  a  comer,  and  met  their  often  frightened  mort¬ 
gagors  upon  terms  of  tension  such  as  had  never  been  present 
to  these  business  relationships,  except  through  accident  or 
individual  follies.  The  family  solicitor  had  at  last  realised 
that  landowners  were  actually  partners  with  their  tenants, 
not  merely  capitalists  drawing  dividends.  Everywhere  the 
landowner  was  pleading  poverty,  and  with  reasons  that  anyone 
but  a  fool  in  such  matters  understood  were  justified.  When 
he  took  a  third-class  ticket,  the  local  stationmaster  quite  under¬ 
stood  it,  though  no  doubt  privately  shocked.  It  was  some 
consolation,  of  course,  when  an  entire  class  was  in  the  same 
boat  of  at  least  honourable  poverty.  Then  again,  there  were 
those  who,  reflecting  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  industrial 
world  which  Free  Trade  was  only  just  beginning  to  injure, 
had  that  or  similar  sources  of  income,  through  marriage  or 
personal  venture,  to  mitigate  their  shrinking  rent  roll.  But  these 
outside  assets  do  not  touch  the  subject  of  this  paper — ^the 
dethronement  of  land  from  its  former  high  estate  and  intangible 
position — though  they  enabled  many  landowners  outwardly  to 
carry  on  much  as  before.  The  great  titled  families,  too,  with 
estates  in  many  counties,  though,  of  course,  heavily  hit,  were 
out  of  reach  of  the  impecuniosity  which  forced  unprecedented 
economies  on  the  middling  and  smaller  squires,  and  in  hundreds 
of  cases  terminated  their  existence  as  landowners. 

But  the  Eastern  Counties  were  the  low-water  mark  of 
collapse,  though  many  other  regions  were  scarcely  less  affected. 
To  mention,  for  example,  the  parlous  condition  of  the  big 
farms  in  Wiltshire,  Hants,  or  Oxfordshire  in  the  ’eighties, 
and  the  embarrassed  finance  of  their  landlords,  would  only 
tempt  me  to  stray  further  afield,  for  which  there  is  neither 
space  nor,  in  fact,  need  for  illustrating  the  point  in  this  paper, 
in  its  endeavour  to  recall  the  first  collapse  of  the  landed  interest 
in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  and  its  social  results.  The  gradual 
readjustment  of  methods  in  the  arable  counties  to  combat 
untoward  conditions,  accompanied,  of  course,  with  per¬ 
manently  lowered  rents,  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  con- 
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tinued  endeavour  for  making  both  ends  meet  right  up  to  the 
Great  War.  The  amount  of  capital  loss  to  both  landlords 
and  tenants  in  the  meantime  would  total  a  staggering  figure. 
By  the  Great  War,  land  had  touched  on  a  wide  estimate,  half 
its  old  value,  but  nobody  any  longer  who  knew  anything  at 
all  regarded  landowners  as  a  financially  happy  class.  Those 
without  extraneous  means  generally  asked  and  received  from 
the  knowledgeable  whole-hearted  sympathy.  In  the  great 
old  days  they  were  content  with  less  than  3  per  cent.,  the  extra 
I  per  cent,  being  frankly  surrendered  for  the  privileges  attached. 

A  great  change  in  thirty  years  had  taken  place,  too,  in  the 
tenantry.  The  old-style  “  gentleman  farmer  ”  had  almost 
disappeared.  He  had  generally  lifted  himself,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  or  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  from  a  yeoman 
status  to  a  higher  scale  of  life.  For  the  simple  reason  that  by 
enterprise,  reasonably  good  conditions,  and  outlay  of  capital 
he  made  an  income  justifying  that  standard.  In  regard  to 
what  may  be  called  the  new  tenantry  that  stepped  into  the 
thousands  of  vacated  farms,  the  Scotsman  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  There  were  two  kinds  of  emigrant  Scotsmen 
in  the  ’eighties,  the  one  a  manual  worker  and  frugal  liver,  who 
took  a  farm  in  the  Eastern  Counties  at,  say,  10/-  an  acre  from  a 
landlord  in  no  situation  to  make  the  usual  conditions,  and 
**  skinned  ”  it — otherwise,  sold  everything  off  it,  put  nothing 
back,  and  cleared  out.  The  other  sort  of  Scotsman  was  of 
a  higher  class,  brought  in  capital,  and  farmed  according  to 
the  best  Scottish  methods,  usually  with  potatoes  as  a  con* 
spicuous  staple.  He  chiefly  favoured  the  Home  Counties. 
During  the  War,  as  working  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I 
saw  all  these  Scots  farms  in  Surrey.  I  think  anyone  flying 
low  in  an  aeroplane  over  that  county  could  have  picked  them 
out  at  once,  they  were  so  well  done.  Small  dairy  farmers, 
too,  from  Devon  and  Cornwall  swarmed  over  Southern 
England,  taking  farms ;  and  if  sometimes  lacking  capital  to 
keep  the  lands  up  to  the  old  standard,  by  hard  work  and  frugal 
living  they  paid  the  reduced  rents.  Later  on,  a  stream  of 
South  Welsh  farmers  of  similar  type  flowed  into  the  Midlands. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  a  crowded  third-class  carriage 
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from  Northampton  Market,  in  which  every  occupant  was 
talking  Welsh  ! 

Another  asset,  if  it  may  thus  be  called,  to  fill  the  breach  in 
declining  agriculture  has  always  been  the  spirit  of  optimism, 
perhaps  assisted  by  ignorance,  that  has  proved  the  immemorial 
attraction  of  farming  to  an  outside  world.  In  the  old  days, 
when  good  farms  were  not  easy  to  come  by,  partly  from 
hereditary  claims  of  sitting  tenants,  and  partly  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  good  men  with  capital  in  a  business  that  still  paid 
a  good  interest  and  gave  an  attractive  life,  business  men  sought 
them  as  an  opening  for  their  only  too  willing  sons.  For  those 
of  prosperous  tradesmen,  a  large,  well-equipped  farm  gave 
even  a  social  lift,  besides  a  convenient  country  resort  for  their 
friends  from  the  City.  A  first-class  bailiff  in  those  easy  days 
gave  reasonable  protection  through  the  years  of  the  new 
tenant’s  novitiate.  The  great  slump,  with  its  lowered  rents, 
did  not  altogether  destroy  this  and  similar  demands.  For 
every  expert  writer  on  this  subject  agrees  that  an  incurable 
optimism  exists  in  the  matter  of  farming,  hand  in  hand  with 
that  love  of  the  land  inherent  in  human  nature,  or  supposed  to 
be.  This  sanguine  outlook  of  the  amateur  died  hard.  It 
cropped  up  again  under  the  certified  conditions  following 
the  War.  The  present  abnormal  conditions  have  doubtless 
killed  it.  One  must  admit  that  a  so-called  love  of  the  country 
with  a  certain  class  in  England  means  merely  a  love  of  sport, 
that  the  farms  over  which  as  an  outsider  he  rides  and  shoots 
mean  nothing  at  all,  and  any  discussion  concerning  them 
generally  finds  him  utterly  irresponsive.  Finally,  there  have 
always  been  rare  individuals  who  under  the  worst  conditions 
have  been  able  to  extract  a  profit  out  of  farming.  That  must 
be  admitted.  It  is  some  personal  gift,  some  special  order  of 
brain,  almost  a  touch  of  a  genius,  so  rare  and  elusive  as  to 
be  useless  as  an  example,  though  serviceable  to  the  layman  in 
his  criticisms  on  farmers. 
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By  Anthony  Bertram 

IT  was  to  some  such  place,  I  suppose,  that  the  fast  young 
men — the  Johnnies,  the  mashers,  the  jeunesse  dorie — 
escaped  from  the  sombre  mahogany  of  the  parental  table. 
Here,  on  these  red  plush  settees,  they  would  dally  with 
the  fast  young  women,  who,  in  those  days,  were  no  ladies, 
in  spite  of  their  apparently  unapproachable  clothing.  Maybe 
there  are  excitements  over  the  peep  of  an  ankle  from  under 
those  voluminous  petticoats  that  still  linger  in  old  memories 
associated  with  this  very  room. 

I  looked  at  it  carefully,  a  long  room  with  the  red  plush 
settees  down  either  side  and  red  plush  chairs,  two  to  a  table, 
facing  them.  From  the  ceiling  were  suspended  huge  ornate 
chandeliers  now  adapted  for  electric  light.  The  unshaded 
bulbs  hung  down  from  each  branch  and  blazed  triumphantly. 
Above  them  were  the  crinkled  red  glass  shades,  now  gasless, 
dusty  and  unlit,  but — as  some  little  old  maid  with  her  string 
bag  is  more  proper  in  the  cathedral  close  than  the  new  Dean’s 
sports  Mercies — they  kept  their  dignity  in  their  surroundings. 
There  were  tall  mirrors  framed  in  gilt ;  the  rest  of  the 
wall  was  covered  with  shiny  tiles,  decorated  profusely  in 
bilious  yellow  and  green.  The  same  colours  dominated  the 
elaborate  transparencies  that  obscured  the  windows.  Even 
the  coat  hangers — three  branches  between  each  mirror — 
writhed  with  ornament.  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
who  decorated  this  restaurant  in  the  spacious  days.  Here  was 
gorgeousness  to  make  a  worthy  setting  for  the  sparkle  of 
champagne  and  diamond  pins,  the  flash  of  oiled  and  scented 
whiskers. 

But  now  a  few  most  unbrilliant  men  eat  their  business 
lunches  there  and.  no  doubt  because  it  was  early — I  had  a 
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train  to  catch — the  waiters  stood  about  unoccupied  and  dis¬ 
consolate.  Is  there  anything,  I  thought,  in  the  world  more 
disconsolate  than  a  disconsolate  waiter  ?  Is  it  that  they  look 
on  at  the  game  too  much  ?  Indeed  to  look  at  human  beings 
feeding  is  not  a  pleasant  sight,  to  see  them  shovelling  food 
into  their  mouths  and  chewing  and  smearing  the  refuse  about 
their  lips. 

There  they  stood  by  their  empty  tables,  drooping  in  the 
clothes  whose  bagginess  at  knee  and  elbow  had  been  shaped 
by  other  bones  than  theirs,  whose  greenness  and  grease-spots 
were  other  men’s  remains.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  their  clothes  that  these  poor  waiters  seem  to  have 
such  odd  figures  :  perhaps  it  is  in  sympathy  that  their  flesh 
also  often  contradicts  their  skeletons,  bagging  loosely  about 
this  one  and  being  unkindly  stretched  over  that. 

They  were  all  disconsolate,  standing  about  with  their 
trailing  wisps  of  napkin,  not  very  clean  or  starched  :  but  none 
perhaps  more  disconsolate  than  my  waiter  who  was  so  anxiously 
busy,  darting  forward  to  forestall  my  every  want,  and  by  his  ex¬ 
clusive  attention  emphasising  the  general  unbusiness.  He  was 
very  lank  and  his  face  hung  forward  on  a  long  neck  that  left  his 
coat  collar  projecting  behind.  He  showed  too  much  white 
wrist  and  yet  his  trousers  bulged  down  over  his  boots  like  the 
feather  of  a  cart-horse.  Two  ghosts  walked  with  him,  their 
outlines  never  exactly  fitting  his,  like  the  X-ray  photograph 
of  a  portrait  that  has  been  painted  over  two  others  :  one,  an 
exceptionally  tall  man,  belonged  to  the  trousers ;  the  other, 
a  fat  man  with  short  arms,  to  the  coat. 

Waiters,  I  thought  —  this  world  that  moves  continually 
about  us  and  so  rarely  touches  our  consciousness  with  more 
than  a  perfunctory  flick  as  of  one  of  their  napkins,  this  world 
that  eats  at  different  times,  obscurely,  in  corners  as  if  there 
were  something  indecent  about  themselves  having  to  perform 
the  ritual  whose  service  is  their  livelihood  :  this  world  that 
looks  on  at  the  game.  They  paraded  before  me  in  that  dreary 
survival  of  worn  plush  and  faded  gilt — a  parade  of  waiters. 

Their  leaders  are  the  proud  head-waiters  from  the  great 
hotels,  who  are  alike  Europe  over — and  in  Abyssinia  and 
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Cathay  for  all  I  know — men  of  slow  dignity,  well  dressed  but 
with  the  discretion  of  a  personage,  men  who  judge  us,  our 
characters,  our  incomes  and  our  social  positions  by  what  and 
how  we  order.  To  outward  seeming  unperturbed  and  im¬ 
perturbable,  they  move  silently  over  the  soft  carpets  directing 
their  regiments  with  the  movement  of  a  finger  or  the  lift  of  an 
eyebrow,  proclaiming  to  the  world  by  little  condescending 
attentions  who  are  the  aristocracy  among  the  guests,  as  some 
haughty  prince-prelate  of  the  Rhine  might  distinguish  with 
his  blessing  among  the  rabble  of  little  nobles  at  an  Imperial 
Diet. 

The  captains  of  their  companies  come  next,  the  young 
waiters  in  what  is  called  immaculate  evening-dress,  cut  with 
a  dash  and  worn  with  an  air.  They  move  briskly,  they  are 
ready  to  smile  with  an  easy  deference,  they  are  accustomed  at 
receptions  to  being  mistaken  for  the  more  distinguished 
guests,  they  are  sharp  and  authoritative  with  the  scrubbed  and 
nervous  youths  who,  in  dinner  jackets  and  aprons,  go  between 
them  and  the  mysterious  kitchens.  These  neophytes,  hovering 
between  the  two  regions  and  getting,  I  presume,  more  kicks 
than  halfpence  from  both,  are  never  more  to  us  of  the  eating 
world  than  scene-shifters,  who  do  some  of  their  business  on 
the  stage,  are  to  the  audience. 

These  waiters  of  the  glittering  huge  hotels  have  however 
their  rivals  in  the  hierarchy,  their  superiors  indeed  gastro- 
nomically  considered  if  not  financially  :  I  mean  the  waiters 
of  those  little  restaurants  in  the  capital  cities  where  there 
is  no  dancing  nor  table  Thote  nor  ever  any  paper  caps  or 
streamers,  where  the  couples  sit  beneath  their  softly  shaded 
lamps  and  the  menu  and  the  wine-list  are  studied  with  holy 
reverence.  These  waiters  are  very  patient  and  wise,  they 
bend  forward  discreetly  from  the  waist  like  butlers,  and  care 
what  you  eat  and  drink  in  a  personal  way  ;  they  are  initiates 
of  the  gastronomic  mysteries.  Life  indeed  takes  on  its  suavest 
dignity,  civilization  widens  out  across  the  centuries,  the  spirits 
of  the  old  gourmets  smile  approvingly  when  these  great  waiters 
do  their  service.  Yes,  these  men  belong  to  the  high  order  of 
established  ritual,  the  antique  ceremonious  ways  that  have 
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their  origin  in  the  dimmest  remoteness  of  time.  They  would 
as  soon  think  of  slicing  pate  de  foie  gras  with  a  cold  knife  as  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  of  receiving  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 
in  St.  Emmanuel’s,  Tooting  Bee.  The  effect  of  the  news  of 
Austerlitz  on  Pitt  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  you  would 
observe  on  the  face  of  such  a  waiter  if  you  were  to  ask  for  a 
quick  snack.  Yes,  if  the  waiters  from  the  great  hotels  lead  the 
parade,  that  is  because  society  to-day  is  what  it  is  :  but  these 
waiters  stand  a  little  aside  and  are  under  no  such  command. 
A  coronet  does  not  hide  the  head  of  a  vulgarian  from  the 
scrutiny  of  their  connoisseurship.  Like  the  old  gentlemen 
of  Bourbon  creation  they  admit  no  honour  in  the  Napoleonic 
crown  except  on  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

There  lingers  about  these  waiters  a  certain  faded  air  of  the 
quizzing  glass,  the  mellowness  of  rare  wines  and  a  half-for- 
gotten  nicety.  But  they  are  not  alone  in  the  shades  :  they  have 
humble  brothers  of  the  city  eating-house,  comic,  red-faced 
old  men  who  can  still  serve  a  kidney-pie  and  a  tankard  of  ale 
with  a  Dickensian  relish.  Their  knowledge  is  far  from  exotic, 
but  they  know  a  good  piece  of  steak  when  they  see  one,  and 
they  know  an  old  customer  with  his  fads  and  fancies,  and  who 
had  his  chambers  before  him  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Their 
relations  with  their  customers  are  peculiarly  personal  and  they 
allow  themselves  a  good  measure  of  familiarity  on  matters  like 
the  weather  and  the  day’s  news  and  the  other  customers. 
“  I  didn’t  think  he  had  been  looking  at  all  himself,  sir,  for 
some  time  ”  they  will  say  when  they  are  discussing  one  who 
has  fallen  out.  As  waiters  they  may  not  be  perfect,  letting  the 
soup  wash  over  their  thumbs  and  breathing  heavily  as  they 
plod  flat-footed  from  box  to  box,  but  as  men  they  are  almost 
friends.  And  it  is  not  unknown  for  them  to  have  something 
certain  for  the  two-thirty. 

And  then  ?  And  then  the  huge  rabble  of  the  rank  and  file, 
the  over- worked,  uninterested,  disconsolate  waiters  :  these 
waiters  in  this  restaurant  who  have  started  this  parade  to 
entertain  my  early  solitary  meal,  feeding  myself  merely  before 
I  catch  a  train.  But  yet,  if  there  were  time,  I  think  I  could 
discern  individuals  among  them.  Jovial  waiters  from  the  grim 
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commercial  hotels  of  the  provinces,  who  will  have  their  joke 
with  the  commercial  gentlemen  on  their  recurrent  visits  : 
sad  but  stately  waiters  from  the  county  hotels  who  know  more 
about  dogs  and  horses  than  about  food,  moving  among  the 
plated  dish  covers  that  are  too  vast  for  modern  use  and  the 
steel  engravings  of  stags  at  bay  and  the  masks  of  foxes  that 
had  their  runs  in  the  ’sixties,  men  with  an  aggrieved  sense  that 
things  aren’t  what  they  were  :  slyly  confidential  waiters  in 
Paris  who  are  walking  directories  of  the  bawdy-houses : 
expansive  moustachioed  waiters  in  Munich  who  can  carry  a 
litre  mug  on  every  finger  and  join  in  the  songs  when  their 
souls  move  them  to  it,  with  what  reserves  of  breath  there’s  no 
exact  knowing  :  waiters,  waiters  jostling  into  memory  like  the 
rats  of  Hamelin  into  the  streets  and  as  various  in  size  and 
colour  ;  glimpses  of  men  who  have  served  us  all  up  and  down 
our  lives,  and  been  paid  and  tipped  and  forgotten. 

How  many  waiters,  I  wondered,  calling  for  my  bill,  had 
played  their  important  and  yet  oddly  unnoticeable  parts  already 
in  my  not  very  great  span  of  life.  How  many  waiters  accompany 
each  of  us,  unremembered  ghosts — poor  ghosts,  I  thought. 
And  then,  as  my  waiter — that  X-ray  photograph  of  over¬ 
painted  portraits — held  open  the  door  for  me,  as  I  went  out 
of  that  chance-chosen  restaurant  whose  tarnished  splendours 
had  been  the  stage  for  the  strange  parade,  it  occurred  to  me, 
losing  myself  in  the  stream  of  the  Liondon  street  with  my 
little  handbag  and  all  my  insignificance,  that  I  had  already 
sunk  out  of  that  waiter’s  memory — poor  unremembered  ghost 
of  a  customer  who  had  not  even  left  a  noticeable  bulge  in  the 
red  plush  seat. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

TWO  facts  stand  out  in  the  present  crisis  of  civilization 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  has  the  more  glaring 
prominence.  One  is  the  disposition  of  civilized  peoples 
to  build  up  defences  of  their  own  industry  in  hope  to  secure 
^  within  this  fenced-off  boundary  a  means  of 

Barriers  livelihood  for  their  own  nationals.  The  bar- 

,  rier  is  primarily  economic,  but  everywhere  the 

need  for  a  strong  military  support  to  it  is  felt,  and  answered 
by  heavy  unproductive  outlay.  The  second  fact  is,  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  all  civilized  communities,  and  this  is  driven 
home  by  the  thwarting  of  all  attempts  to  achieve  either  an 
isolated  prosperity  or  an  isolated  security.  The  United  States 
offers  the  crucial  example.  They  came  out  of  the  war  enor¬ 
mously  aggrandized,  having  supplied  the  Allies  through  its 
entire  course  at  their  own  war  prices  ;  then  they  washed  their 
hands  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  put  up  fences  about  their 
market,  and  let  the  cash  come  in — and  it  came.  They  also, 
however,  felt  the  need  of  security,  but  being  well  able  to  pay 
for  it,  provided  on  a  scale  that  no  European  power  could 
emulate,  yet  are  still  astonished  at  their  own  moderation  in 
armament.  For  ten  years  all  went  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  then  the 
diseases  of  a  stricken  civilization  began  to  spread  in  this  land 
of  plenty.  America  took  its  stand  complacently  aloof  from  a 
disorganized  world.  Is  there  a  country  to-day  more  danger¬ 
ously  disorganized,  or  one  which  seems  less  able  to  cope  with 
its  own  disorganization  ?  It  feels  indeed  no  menace  from 
outside,  but  unless  its  own  organs  of  publicity  mislead  the 
world,  it  has  good  reason  to  fear  internal  disorder,  resulting 
from  the  prodigal  advertisement  of  untold  wealth,  and  then 
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the  sudden  drying  up  of  all  the  channels  for  distribution  of  these 
millions.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  United  States  thought  it 
could  do  without  the  rest  of  civilization  ;  and  it  cannot ;  yet 
it  will  not  readjust  itself  to  this  fact. 

Conferences  are  to  sit  at  Lausanne  and  at  Geneva,  on 
reparations  and  on  disarmament :  but  America  will  be  osten- 
^  tatiously  absent.  Later  on  there  is  to  be  a 

CmferencM  conference  on  the  stabilizing  or  fixing  of  prices 

and  values  and  in  this  America,  it  is  hoped, 
will  take  a  part.  One  must  not  hope  it  too  loud,  for  during 
the  present  period  all  else  in  America  will  be  subordinated  to 
the  presidential  election  ;  and  no  American  politician  during 
that  period  dares  so  much  as  suggest  that  America  should 
become  an  equal  partner  in  the  task  of  straightening  up  the 
monstrous  disorder  in  which  we  are  all  involved.  The  Con¬ 
ference  on  reparations  must  go  on  without  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States, '  whose  attitude  is  that  of  one  determined 
to  receive  his  due,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from.  The 
Conference  on  disarmament  will  meet  without  its  including  the 
representative  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  existence.  All 
decisions  must  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  guessing  what  America 
will  do.  Observers  will  indeed  be  there  ;  but  even  had  they 
authority  there  is  no  administrative  organ  that  can  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  compact  since  the  Senate  may  rescind. 
The  result  for  the  United  States,  as  for  all  Europe,  is  that  the 
chance  of  being  able  to  reduce  military  expenditure  is  lessened 
by  this  abstention  ;  and  for  Europe  that  the  chance  of  any 
reasonable  compromise  in  regard  to  reparations  is  lessened 
also.  It  complicates,  and  has  always  complicated,  the  whole 
issue  that  Germany,  the  chief  loser,  has  in  making  payments 
never  been  in  direct  touch  with  the  real  chief  creditor.  Some 
recognition  of  the  facts  was  implied  last  year  in  the  Hoover 
moratorium  :  yet  it  is  a  singular  comment  on  the  whole 
situation  that  America  announces  its  intention  to  begin  receiving 
moneys  again  exactly  at  the  moment  when  Germany  has  made 
plain  to  the  world  not  that  it  cannot,  but  that  it  will  not,  pay 
another  instalment. 
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Undoubtedly  Germany  has  been  hard  pressed,  though  not, 
I  think,  so  hard  as  a  victorious  Germany  would  have  pressed 
_  _  the  losers  But  every  relaxation  of  pressure  has 

ol  Fear  followed  by  an  increase  of  menace — not 

unnaturally.  Germany  went  under  finally 
only  when  a  great  unexhausted  power  threw  in  its  weight. 
That  power  helped  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  peace — 
punitive  conditions — but  then  walked  out  and  left  the  task  of 
enforcing  them  to  two  other  powers,  both  of  which  had  been 
far  spent.  As  a  result  the  pressure  was  applied  with  the 
nervous  grip  of  fear ;  whenever  it  was  relaxed,  the  cause  for 
fear  did  not  lessen.  To-day  the  meeting  of  the  disarmament 
conference  sounds  like  a  grim  jest ;  for  events  in  Germany 
have  put  power  definitely  into  militarist  hands,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  France,  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia  will 
ignore  the  signs  ;  and  as  for  the  discussion  of  reparations,  not 
much  can  happen  except  a  reaffirming  of  opposed  attitudes. 
Yet  Signor  Grandi  warned  the  world  the  other  day  in  a  remark¬ 
able  speech  that  we  were  threatened  with  a  bankruptcy  of 
civilization.  Not  that  the  warning  was  new  :  but  the  gravity 
of  tone,  coming  from  Italy’s  Foreign  Minister,  was  startling. 

What  then  is  possible  ?  It  is  not  beyond  hope  that  some 
agreement  may  be  reached  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
Will  Eu  armaments  ;  and  even  a  small  relief  would  be 

Repudiate  welcome.  But  that  would  not  bring  us  nearer 

to  a  contented  Europe.  Some  lessening  of 
resentment  might  be  achieved  by  a  definite  recognition  that 
reparation  payments  are  done  with  :  but  that  is  not  possible 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  Europe’s  debt  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  again  cannot  even  be  considered  as 
a  matter  of  agreement  until  the  States  elect  their  new  admini¬ 
stration.  That  it  will  have  to  be  considered  sooner  or  later,  is 
certain  ;  but  all  the  signs  point  to  America’s  postponing  till 
confronted  with  Xht  fait  accompli  of  repudiation.  It  is  an  u^y 
word,  but  in  1919  America  repudiated  obligations  graver  than 
those  of  finance.  The  point  of  honour  does  not  bind  nations 
to  suicide ;  and  it  is  still  conceivable  that  France  may 
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join  England  in  a  decision  to  cancel  reparations  and  if  America 
will  not  cancel  claims  to  war  debts,  then  to  disavow  these. 

Yet  any  such  decision  would  lack  respectability  unless  it 
were  part  of  a  considered  policy  to  restore  stability  to  European 
civilization — to  remove  some  of  the  discontent  which  is  an 
evil  ferment.  There  is  no  use  in  listening  to  German  asser¬ 
tions  that  “  What  was  German  shall  be  German  ” — not  even 
if  we  shut  our  minds  to  the  implication  as  to  Alsace  Lorraine. 
The  peace  of  Europe  is  not  to  be  attained  by  sacrificing  Poland. 
That  country  has  an  historic  right  to  its  access  to  the  sea  and 
if  the  Corridor  is  sentimentally  a  wound  to  East  Prussia,  to 
block  it  would  be  to  cut  the  life  line  of  Polish  trade.  France 
is  backing  Poland,  justly  ;  but  everybody  in  England  can  see 
that  France  could  do  much  to  appease  Europe  by  withdrawing 
her  veto  on  the  Ansschluss.  Yet  the  French  would  answer, 
with  justice,  that  if  sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  England  must 
take  her  part.  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  England  to  restore 
German  East  Africa — but  not  suicidal.  To  give  up  this 
mandated  territory  would  be  a  real  sacrifice  in  view  of  the  way 
that  it  rounds  off.  British  possessions  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
sacrifice  worth  making  if  by  that  means  France  could  be 
induced  to  content  Germany.  Some  day  also  France  will 
need  to  contemplate  contenting  Italy  with  the  cession  of 
Tunisia ;  and  here  also  England  could  help  by  a  corresponding 
concession. 

These  of  course  are  the  speculations  of  an  amateur.  But 
who  can  doubt  that  reparations  must  cease  to  be  paid,  and  that 
^  then  Europe,  including  Britain,  will  not  in- 

definitely  pay  its  tribute  to  America  ;  or  that 
•  I  the  Ansschluss  will  take  place,  or  that  room 
must  be  found  in  Africa  for  Italy's  expansion  ?  Politicians 
are  still  in  the  stage  of  denying  even  that  reparation  payments 
are  ended  ;  but  it  is  the  mark  of  politicians  to  go  on  heaping 
up  obstacles  till  a  door  is  burst  in,  and  then  recognizing  the 
facts — too  late.  But  once  in  a  while  a  longer  view  recognizes 
the  current  of  events  and  canalizes  it  to  good  purpose,  gener¬ 
ating  good  will  and  not  embitterment.  Foresight  was  never 
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more  needed.  But  for  the  moment  we  have  even  less  means 
of  foresight  than  usual.  Italy  and  England  remain  as  they 
were.  In  France  M.  Tardieu  and  his  followers  have  refused  to 
vote  against  the  motion  of  confidence  which  the  new  Ministry 
claimed,  so  probably  there  also  policy  will  be  continuous. 
But  Germany  is  bewildering.  President  Hindenburg  has 
accepted  Dr.  Briining’s  resignation  and  has  consented  to  a 
new  general  election  :  meanwhile  putting  in  an  administration 
which  looks  formidably  like  the  old  military  camarilla,  with  a 
not  very  distinguished  soldier,  Herr  von  Papen,  at  its  head, 
but  a  general  of  real  ability  for  its  mainstay.  It  is  possible 
that  the  elections  may  give  Herr  Hitler  such  a  following  that 
he  will  be  imposed  as  the  inevitable  head  ;  and  of  the  two  this 
would  be  the  less  disquieting.  Europe  can  deal  better  with  a 
democratic  than  a  bureaucratic  militarism  ;  and  there  are 
notable  signs,  in  Japan  and  in  Chili,  of  a  new  militant  type, 
which  is  fiercely  nationalist,  yet  concerns  itself  for  the  people, 
and  not  for  the  state  in  the  abstract.  This  militarism  has  its 
own  conception  of  freedom,  just  as  Fascism  has,  but  it  believes 
in  liberty  ;  and  like  Fascist  Italy  it  may  prove  capable  of 
working  with  the  free  nations  of  another  type.  This  at  least 
is  true.  After  this  general  election  we  may  have  a  German 
government  which  beyond  yea  or  nay  expresses  the  mind  of 
Germany  ;  and  that  is  what  we  have  not  had  since  Germany 
became  a  Republic.  It  would  in  a  manner  be  reassuring  to 
know  that  Germany  means  what  her  spokesmen  say — however 
little  reassuring  may  be  the  utterance. 

Such  problems  as  these  face  the  fortunate  unhappy  who  are 
called  to  the  direction  of  Great  Britain’s  international  policy — 
and  who,  meanwhile,  have  on  their  hands  such 
India  small  domestic  duties  as  contriving  the  system 

by  which  India  is  to  become  self-governing. 
Li^'rd  Lothian’s  committee  has  reported  for  a  very  wide  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise,  so  we  are  committed,  and  have  committed 
India,  to  something  like  European  democracy.  Fortunately 
the  absurd  belief  that  men  who  cannot  read  are  therefore 
unlikely  to  have  common  sense  has  been  thrown  out  of  doors. 
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Widespread  illiteracy  makes  it  hard  to  ensure  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  but  the  technically  illiterate  is  in  Ireland  often  a  better 
educated  man  than  the  newspaper  reader.  Indians  have  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  this  Committee’s  conclusions  ;  but 
the  vexed  question  of  deciding  how  power  shall  be  apportioned 
between  religious  communities  is  left  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  settle — as  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

Then  there  is  Ottawa  :  and  at  Ottawa  Great  Britain  will 
have  to  consider  and  represent  not  only  the  immediate  British 
interest  and  British  possibilities,  but  those  of 
Ottawa  the  Crown  Colonies.  Still  this  is  a  task  of 

reorganization  to  be  carried  out  within  nations 
that  recognize  a  common  bond  and  common  interest.  If  they 
can  establish  for  that  limited  area  a  more  workable  economy — 
if  they  can  even  in  some  measure  adapt  production  to  the 
needs — the  example  may  well  affect  a  wider  held.  It  will  be 
in  many  ways  a  disaster — chiehy  for  Ireland,  but  not  only  for 
Ireland — if,  as  the  result  of  recent  happenings,  Ireland  is  not 
represented.  There  is  of  course  deep  distrust  of  England  in 
that  section  of  the  Irish  people  represented  by  Mr.  de  Valera  ; 
but  it  does  not  extend  to  the  English  speaking  dominions. 
Every  interest  stands  to  gain  by  the  creation  of  personal  contact 
between  the  Irish  section  now  in  power,  and  the  representatives 
of  South  Africa,  Canada,  Australia  and  the  rest.  Mr.  de  Valera 
has  expressed  in  vehement  terms  his  determination  that 
Ireland  shall  honour  its  obligations  :  unhappily,  he  and  his 
followers  persist  in  claiming  the  right  to  dehne  those  obligations 
at  their  own  discretion,  and  when  they  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  other  Irishmen  take  another  view,  simply  retort 
that  these  are  slaves  of  England.  General  Hertzog  would, 
one  may  be  sure,  express  some  surprise  at  this  name  for  Mr. 
Cosgrave  and  his  late  colleagues.  On  the  question  of  with¬ 
holding  the  land  annuities,  Australia’s  representatives  an 
entitled  to  say  that  a  proud  democracy  even  in  great  difficulties^ 
repudiates  those  who  counsel  repudiation  :  Mr.  Lang’s  appeal 
to  the  electors  of  New  South  Wales  has  brought  a  resounding 
answer  against  him. 
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Mr.  Lang,  however,  was  simpler  in  his  methods  than  Mr.  de 
Valera  ;  he  proposed  repudiation  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  de  Valera  asserts  a  legal  claim  to  certain 
Ireland  moneys.  That  in  itself  ought  to  imply  refer¬ 

ence  to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  can  easily  provide  it.  Ottawa  should  convince 
Mr.  de  Valera’s  delegates  of  the  possibility  of  finding  one. 
Yet  in  view  of  his  mentality,  which  does  not  readily  admit 
either  integrity  or  intelligence  in  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him,  it  is  likely  that  if  he  found  the  other  dominions  opposed 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  he  would  insist  on  looking 
elsewhere.  If  so,  it  would  be  wisdom  to  give  him  recourse 
to  the  Hague.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  is  worth  risking 
more  than  three  millions  a  year  to  demonstrate  urbi  et  orhi 
that  Great  Britain  stands  for  arbitration  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  what  is  reasonable,  and  has  genuine  confidence  in 
an  international  court. 

Meanwhile  debate  both  at  Dublin  and  at  Westminster  is 
needed  to  clear  up  the  situation.  If  the  British  position  is 
that  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  cannot  be  left  to  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  then  the  sooner  this  is  plain  the  better. 
But  that  position  implies  willingness  to  submit  to  arbitration 
when  private  negotiation  fails.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  government  have  taken  the  line  of  simply 
insisting  that  the  oath  must  be  maintained,  a  grave  error  is 
being  committed.  Both  nations  stand  to  gain  if  it  is  clearly 
admitted  that  disputes  between  them  shall  in  the  last  resort 
go  to  an  appropriate  tribunal.  Both  nations  stand  to  lose  if 
the  stronger  seeks  to  impose  a  ceremonial  formula  on  the 
weaker.  Not  one  speaker  in  any  of  the  Irish  debates  expressed 
a  desire  to  retain  the  oath  for  its  own  sake  ;  many  of  those  who 
were  against  the  proposal  to  remove  it  frankly  said  they  would 
sooner  see  it  away.  If  the  issue  comes  down  to  this,  England 
will  be  strengthening  the  hands  of  Mr.  de  Valera,  and  weakening 
those  who  had  the  courage  (it  was  no  small  courage)  to  adopt 
what  is  so  easily  represented  as  the  side  of  England  against 
the  side  of  Ireland.  The  strongest  course  would  be  to  say 
that  the  British  Crown  does  not  desire  enforced  expressions 
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of  allegiance  and  that  Ireland  is  free  to  choose  what  represent¬ 
atives  she  pleases  ;  but  that  Ireland’s  privileged  position  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  can  only  be  maintained  by  keeping 
faith  with  the  other  members  of  it.  That  represents  the 
common-sense  of  the  issue  within  the  Commonwealth.  But 
in  a  wider  sense  it  is  even  more  important  that  in  a  world  of 
nations  seeking  to  substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force,  a  great  power  in  dispute  with  a  small  sister  nation  should 
insist  on  settlement  by  law. 


Mazton  <mi 
Lenin 


Beyond  and  outside  all  the  European  and  American  civili¬ 
zation  in  its  varying  stages  lies  the  huge  mass  of  Russia,  where 
reorganization  is  certainly  at  work,  but  on 
lines  that  so  far  have  contributed  nothing  to 
the  solution  of  civilization’s  problems.  The 
most  pressing  of  these  consists  in  an  over-supply  of  products, 
and  in  this  the  United  States  set  the  pace.  When  money 
poured  in  on  them,  they  mortgaged  the  future  to  set  up  vast 
nstallations  of  machinery  without  considering  how  the  result¬ 
ing  goods  should  be  disposed  of.  This  example  was  imitated 
wherever  the  desire  to  compete  existed.  Russia  has  not 
neglected  it,  and  is  flooding  the  world  with  goods  doubly 
tainted  ;  first  because  the  initial  outlay  for  plant  was  provided 
by  a  repudiation  of  debts  ;  secondly  because  the  work  has 
been  largely  done  by  forced  labour,  and  always  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  the  English-speaking  workman  would  only  accept 
if  starvation  were  the  alternative.  I  turned  with  much 
anticipation  to  Mr.  Maxton’s  book  on  Lenin  to  see  what  an 
advanced  spokesman  of  the  British  Labour  party  had  to  say 
about  this  portent ;  and  I  must  own  to  disappointment.  The 
volume  contains  173  pages,  and  just  twenty  of  them  deal  with 
Lenin’s  tenure  of  power.  The  remaining  153  tell  the  story 
of  his  life,  his  intellectual  evolution,  and  the  methods  and 
chances  by  which  he  attained  success.  All  this  is  interesting, 
but  ii  tells  us  only  what  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver  has  put — from  a 
very  different  standpoint — in  his  approach  to  that  study  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  life  which  is  called  The  Endless  Adventure 
(still  in  progress).  A  long  excursus  there  is  devoted  to  the  part 
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played  by  politicians  in  the  Russian  revolution,  and  Lenin’s 
gift  for  leadership  is  fully  admitted.  “  He  was  a  great  crafts¬ 
man  in  revolutionary  warfare  and  preparations  for  warfare 
Mr.  Maxton’s  book  fills  in  the  details  of  this  preparation  ;  but 
it  emphasizes  a  curious  divagation  of  this  born  politician,  when 
Lenin  set  himself  to  combat  the  heresy  of  “  Empirio-criticism  ”, 
which  was  a  heresy  because  “  it  contained  all  the  elements  of  a 
religion,  a  denial  of  materialism  in  which  his  Marxist  faith  was 
built  and  ”  (here  is  the  politician’s  justification)  “  tendencies 
which  would  take  the  minds  of  socialists  away  from  practical 
realities  into  the  realm  of  vague  and  idealistic  aspirations  ”. 
Perhaps  a  politician  cannot  be  great  unless  he  is  not  merely  a 
politician,  and  this  departure  from  strict  business,  this  ”  passion 
for  philosophy  ”  (it  is  Lenin’s  own  phrase  and  he  admitted  it 
as  a  defect)  was  the  mark  of  genius.  Yet  we  want  to  know 
something  more  than  biography.  ”  The  constructive  work  of 
a  politician  must  be  judged  by  its  stability  ”,  says  Mr.  Oliver, 
who  adds  :  “  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  institutions  that  Lenin 
set  up  usually  had  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  down.”  Here 
Mr.  Maxton  presents  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion  : 
“  Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  Lenin’s  death  and  no  sign  of 
collapse  has  been  apparent  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Men  and  women  of  thirty  years  of 
age  now  were  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  when  the  Revolution 
took  place.  To  ihem  a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is  as  natural 
a  form  of  government  as  is  a  limited  monarchy  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  The  conservative  element  in  human 
nature,  which  always  resents  and  resists  change,  is  on  the  side 
of  the  continuation  of  the  present  order  in  Russia,  while  the 
vitalizing  forces  that  are  necessary  for  progress  draw  their 
energy  from  the  knowledge  of  a  task  unfinished  and  from  the 
principles  which  Lenin  taught 

That  is  eloquent,  but  is  it  true  ?  Peasant  memory  is  of  a 
tenacity  that  this  Scotsman  (of  all  people)  oddly  ignores. 
Rumours  that  come  through — we  have  little  else — signify  that 
peasant  resistance  to  Lenin’s  doctrine  is  by  no  means  at  an  end, 
nor  likely  to  be.  If  indeed  the  collectivist  methods  installed 
alongside  of  the  old  peasant  life  offer  a  way  of  existence  that  in 
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the  end  is  more  acceptable,  they  may  prevail.  But  it  will 
have  to  be  more  acceptable  not  to  the  theorist,  but  to  the 
worker.  The  general  impression  left  on  Mr.  Oliver’s  mind 
was  that  during  the  brief  years  of  Lenin’s  reign  “  nobody  in 
Russia  was  doing  an  honest  day’s  work  cheerfully — the  thing 
of  all  others  most  necessary  for  salvation”.  Mr.  Maxton  does 
not  go  into  that.  All  that  concerns  him  is  to  prove  that  Lenin 
”  had  established  a  machine  of  government  on  an  entirely 
new  model  deriving  its  motive  power  solely  from  the  working 
class  ”.  Yet  is  that  true  ?  Lenin  was  not  of  ”  the  working 
class  The  motive  power  in  Russia  would  seem  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  reality  by  a  concentration  of  machine  gims  in  the 
hands  of  theorists. 

This  month’s  obituaries  hold  a  name  of  special  interest 
to  me.  It  is  that  of  Lord  Brentford,  whose  rise  in  the 
^  ^  House  of  Commons  I  watched  with  bewilder- 

Brentford  ment.  He  came  in  with  a  halo  of  achievement, 

having  defeated  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  a 
by-election — and  we  did  not  then  know  what  is  now  abundantly 
apparent,  that  though  scarcely  anyone  could  hold  a  candle  to 
Mr.  Churchill  at  speaking  or  writing,  he  was  the  easiest  of 
opponents  to  rout  at  a  poll.  Mr.  Joynson  Hicks  was  the  very 
man  to  do  this,  because  his  cleverness,  his  energy,  and  his 
ambition  were  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  carried  to  an  unusual 
degree.  In  a  democracy  the  exceptional  has  always  been  a 
little  exceptionable,  and  inspires  distrust.  “  Jix  ”  inspired 
none,  and  the  fact  that  he  early  developed  a  nickname  proved 
that  the  British  public  had  a  liking  for  him.  The  House  of 
Commons  shared  that  liking  or  he  would  never  have  got  to  the 
Home  Secretaryship,  passing  as  he  did  at  least  half  a  dozen 
men,  just  as  good  Tories  and  good  Protestants,  and  possessing 
an  equipment  for  the  business  of  parliament  far  beyond  his. 
He  was  the  most  exuberantly  English  English  Philistine  that  I 
ever  had  occasion  to  observe.  But  he  succeeded  not  only 
because  he  was  clever,  but  because  he  made  himself  liked,  and 
no  man  does  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  unless  there  is 
sincerity  behind  his  cleverness. 
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In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  economic  situation,  the  outcome  of 
the  Ottawa  Conference  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  member  of  the 
British  Empire.  Professor  Coatman,  who  so  ably  explains  the  problems 
that  have  to  be  faced,  is  Professor  of  Imperial  Economic  Relations  at 
London  University.  He  is  shortly  bringing  out  a  book  entitled  Years  of 
Destiny,  to  be  published  by  Cape,  which  deals  with  the  last  five  years  of 
India’s  economic  life. 

Ignatius  Phayre  is  already  known  to  Fortnightly  readers  by  his  inter¬ 
esting  article  in  the  April  issue.  Who  Rules  America  ?  In  the  present  article 
he  deals  with  the  different  figures  standing  in  the  limelight  of  the  political 
arena  “  all  set”  for  the  great  fight  of  the  forthcoming  presidential  elections. 

The  fortunes  of  Liberia  will  shortly  be  decided  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Reynolds’  article  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  members  of 
her  Government  will  amply  confirm  the  impression  left  on  the  world  by  the 
recent  Fernando  Po  scandal. 

On  home  affairs,  Mr.  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot,  who  is  known  for  his  outspoken 
articles  on  the  anomalies  of  our  legal  system,  once  more  returns  to  the 
attack.  Mr:  A.  G.  Bradley,  who  writes  on  the  decline  of  British  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  already  published  several  books  on  kindred  subjects. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  once  more  to  our  pages. 
His  essay  on  Walter  de  la  Mare  will  delight  all  those  who  appreciate  this 
poet’s  delicate  charm.  Another  essayist,  who  is  an  old  contributor  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  is  Mr.  A.  Gowans  Whyte.  His  previous  essay,  A  Study 
of  Studies,  marked  him  out  as  a  writer  of  individuality  which  the  present 
essay  amply  confirms. 

Our  travel  article  this  month  is  contributed  by  Mr.  L.  A.  G.  Strong, 
who  has  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  His 
articles  should  assist  many  waverers  to  decide  on  the  north  rather  than  the 
south  for  their  summer  holiday.  Mr.  Anthony  Bertram’s  portrait 
gallery  of  London’s  Waiters  has  a  Dickensian  flavour. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary| 
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THE  CHANGING  WORLD 

by  C.  E.  M.  JOAD 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EVOLUTION, 
by  J.  B.  S.  Haldane.  Longmans,  Green, 
ys.  6d. 

To  the  biological  layman  much  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Professor 
Haldane’s  book  is  the  final  chapter  of 
semi-philosophical  speculation.  These 
final  chapters  in  which  a  scientific 
author  confesses  his  non-scientific  faith 
are  becoming  the  fashion.  Jeans 
and  Eddington  speculate  on  the  uni¬ 
verse  at  large  in  the  light  of  modern 
physics,  Haldane  on  the  cause  of 
evolution  and  the  nature  of  mind  in 
the  light  of  modern  biology.  Professor 
Haldane  is  also  in  the  fashion  in  dis¬ 
claiming  any  value  for  these  specula¬ 
tions.  "  Man  ”,  he  points  out,  "  is  a 
theorising  animal.  He  is  continually 
engaged  in  veiling  the  austerely  beauti¬ 
ful  outline  of  reality  under  myths  and 
fancies  of  his  own  device.”  By  his 
conviction  of  the  all-pervasive  queer¬ 
ness  of  things,  a  conviction  formed  as 
the  result  of  twenty-five  years  scientific 
work.  Professor  H^dane  is  prepared  to 
stand ;  for  the  rest,  he  would  have  the 
reader  "  remember  of  this  book  only  so 
much  as  I  have  been  able  to  show  you 
of  the  real,  and  forget  the  framework 
of  speculation,  which,  like  myself,  is 
transitory  and  ephemeral.”  Never¬ 
theless  the  speculation  is  highly  in¬ 
triguing,  although  not  so  clear  as  could 
be  wished,  and  I  propose  to  sununarise 
its  general  trend. 


Professor  Haldane’s  view  of  the  cause 
of  evolution  is  that  it  comprises  two 
agencies — ^variations  and  natural  selec¬ 
tion — and  that  variations  provide  the 
raw  material  for  selection.  The  capacity 
of  individual  organisms  for  variation 
is  apparently  a  basic  fact,  which  we 
must  accept  but  cannot  explain ;  at 
any  rate  all  suggested  explanations  are 
rejected.  The  view  that  variations  are 
due  to  emergence,  which  implies  that 
a  material  system  suddenly  exhibits 
qualitatively  new  properties  such  as 
life  and  mind,  is  denounced  as  ”  par¬ 
ticularly  hostile  to  true  scientific  pro¬ 
gress  ”,  while  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
mind  behind  evolution,  controlling  and 
guiding  its  course,  is  dismissed  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  because  of  racial  senescence. 
Species,  it  appears,  go  on  evolving  and 
exhibiting  variations,  even  when  the 
variations  are  biologically  harmful ; 
some  animals  find  increasing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  food  because  of  the  growing 
weight  and  complexity  of  their  horns ; 
others  lose  their  faculties  ;  we  hear  of 
Crustacea  which  have  lost  legs,  eyes  and 
brains,  and  become  piurely  parasitic, 
their  chief  function  being  to  inflict  pro¬ 
longed  and  increasing  pain  upon  their 
unfortunate  hosts.  These  facts,  ad¬ 
mittedly  awkward  for  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Selection,  are  disastrous  for 
that  of  intelligent  des^.  For — ^Pro¬ 
fessor  Haldane  stresses  the  point — 
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degeneration,  not  progress,  is  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  in  evolution.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly”,  he  says,  ”  the  study  of  evolu¬ 
tion  does  not  point  to  any  general 
tendency  of  a  species  to  progress.  The 
animal  and  plant  community  as  a  whole 
does  show  such  a  tendency,  but  this  is 
because  every  now  and  then  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  advance  is  rewarded  by  a  very 
large  increase  in  numbers,  rather  than 
because  such  advances  are  common. 
But  if  we  consider  any  given  evolu¬ 
tionary  level  we  generally  find  one  or 
two  lines  leading  up  to  it,  and  dozens 
leading  down.” 

Thus  "  the  usual  course  taken  by  an 
evolving  line  has  been  one  of  de¬ 
generation”. 

This  view  is  not  optimistic  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  human  race  ;  for 
it  seems  to  Professor  Haldane  "  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  man  will  de¬ 
generate  unless  he  takes  conscious 
control  of  his  evolution  within  the  next 
few  thousand  years.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  mind  at  our  level  is  not  adequate 
for  such  a  task,  probably  on  account  of 
its  emotional  rather  than  intellectual 
deficiencies.  ’ '  Is  such  control  possible  ? 

It  is  here  that  Professor  Haldane’s 
position  is  confused.  We  have  seen 
that  he  frowns  upon  the  doctrine  of 
emergence,  according  to  which  the 
capacity  for  consciousness  may  have 
emerged  as  a  new  characteristic  in  a 
purely  material  system.  Moreover,  he 
regards  the  phenomenon  of  what  he 
calls  insect  aesthetics — that  bees  seem 
to  be  attracted,  as  we  are,  by  the 
smells  and  colours  of  flowers — and  the 
social  instincts  of  animads  as  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  because  irrelevant  in 
the  view  that  mind  is  "  simply  a 
product  (and  a  by-product  at  that) 
of  natural  selection  acting  on  random 
variations”.  But  on  the  very  next 
page  we  find  him  saying,  ”  I  do  not 
share  the  view  that  mind,  as  we  know 


it,  cannot  be  a  product  of  evolution  ”, 
and  proceeding  to  elaborate  a  view 
according  to  which  it  appears  that  mind 
is  the  result  of  a  random  variation 
(”  Variation  .  .  .  follows  chemical  and 
biological  laws,  and  only  certain  com¬ 
binations  will  lead  to  mind  ”),  which 
because  of  its  very  recent  appearance 
on  the  scene,  has  played  little  part  in 
guiding  or  controlling  evolution. 

He  sees  in  this  hypothesis  a  sign  of 
hope,  since,  if  evolution  had  in  fact 
been  ”  guided  by  mind  for  a  thousand 
million  years  ”  and  “  only  got  as  far  as 
man,  the  outlook  for  the  future  would 
not  be  very  bright  ”  ;  whereas  if  mind, 
a  new  variation  of  recent  origin,  were 
to  begin  for  the  first  time  to  take  charge, 
it  might  evolve  a  race  of  controlling 
supermen,  developing  more  slowly  than 
ourselves,  teachable  for  longer,  more 
intelligent,  but  distinctly  less  staid  and 
solemn”. 

I  agree  ;  but  only  if  mind  is  conceived 
to  be  not  a  chance  variation  but  a 
principle  that  informs  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess,  expressing  itself  in  evolution  from 
the  first,  and  seeking  through  mani¬ 
festation  in  living  individual  organisms 
to  achieve  ever  higher  levels  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Haldane  will  have  none  of  this 
view,  which  he  dismisses  rather  con¬ 
temptuously  as  an  outmoded  Lamarck- 
ianism,  partly  because  he  has  what  he 
calls  a  monistic  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  universe  is  all  of  one 
piece  (although,  since  mind  certainly 
exists  now  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  product 
not  a  cause  of  evolution,  if  the  universe 
is  the  same  throughout),  and  partly 
because  the  admission  of  the  concept 
of  purpose  appears  not  to  square  with 
the  facts  of  senescence  and  non¬ 
utilitarian  variations.  But  why  should 
not  life  at  certain  stages  discard  species 
and  characteristics  for  which  it  has  no 
further  use,  as  an  adolescent  will  get 
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rid  of  suits  which  he  has  outgrown, 
either  because,  having  served  their 
particular  purpose,  they  can,  like  the 
Mesozoic  reptiles,  be  consigned  to  the 
evolutionary  scrap  heap,  or  because 
they  represent  experimental  essays  in 
species  construction  which  are  being 
written  off  as  failures  ? 

Failure  and  experimental  methods 
admittedly  are  not  consonant  with  the 
perfect  designing  of  an  omnipotent 
intelligence,  but  are  not  evidence 
against  the  assumption  that  life  is  an 
evolving  activity  which,  originally  a 
blind  unconscious  thrust,  develops  new 
powers  and  knowledge  as  it  evolves  ? 

Professor  Haldane  will  forgive  me 
this  discussion,  if  he  will  take  it  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  his  book,  as 
always  with  him  in  the  highest  degree 
stimulating,  cannot  be  read  without 
provoking  the  reader  to  discursive 
conunent  whose  very  disagreement  is  a 
testimony  to  the  compelling  interest 
of  that  which  provokes  it. 


THE  MAKING  OF  EUROPE  400—1000 
A.D.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
European  Unity,  by  Christopher  Dawson. 
London,  Skted  and  Ward,  1932.  15s. 


This  is  an  exceedingly  ambitious  work. 
That  is  not  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son’s  ambition  has  o'erlept  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will,  I  think,  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
that  his  ambition  has  been  fully 
justified  by  a  remarkable  achievement. 
For  remarkable  this  work  is.  Its  sub¬ 
title  gives,  I  submit,  a  much  better  clue 
to  its  contents  than  the  main  title. 

The  foundations  on  which  Mr. 
Dawson  conceives  European  unity  to 
have  been  built  are  three  or  perhaps 
four.  "  If  Europe  ”,  he  writes,  ”  owes  its 
political  existence  to  the  Roman  Empire 
and  its  spiritual  unity  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  indebted  for  its  intellectual 


culture  to  a  third  factor — the  Classical 
Tradition — which  is  also  one  of  the 
fundamental  elements  that  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  the  European  unity.” 
To  each  of  these  elements  Mr.  Dawson 
devotes  an  illuminating  chapter.  Hav¬ 
ing  analyzed  these  three  “  elements”, 
he  then  proceeds  to  discover  the  material 
which  these  formative  influences  shared. 
This  he  finds  in  "  the  obscure  chaos  of 
the  barbarian  world".  For  it  is,  he 
adds,  “  the  barbarians  who  provided 
the  human  material  out  of  which 
Europe  has  been  fashioned ;  they  are 
the  gentes  as  against  the  imperium  and 
the  ecclesia — ^the  source  of  the  national 
element  in  European  life”.  ' 

Having  thus  laid  his  foundations, 
Mr.  Dawson  proceeds  to  the  building 
of  the  structure.  It  consists  of  two 
wings :  the  eastern  and  the  western. 
Particularly  interesting  is  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the 
Eastern  Church.  Mr.  Dawson,  though 
not  exactly  dogmatic,  does  not  shrink 
from  attacking  even  lions  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  path  of  his  main 
argiunent.  He  does  not,  for  example, 
spare  the  great  Gibbon  himself.  “Even 
the  greatest  of  our  historians  of  the 
Eastern  Empire — Edward  Gibbon — 
shows  a  complete  lack  of  sympathy  for 
its  culture ;  to  him  it  is  simply  an 
appendix  to  Roman  history,  while  his 
Victorian  successor,  Finlay,  regards  it 
mainly  as  an  introduction  to  the 
history  of  modem  Greece.”  ”  In 
reality”,  says  Mr.  Dawson,  "the  By¬ 
zantine  culture  is  not  merely  a  decadent 
survival  from  the  classical  past,  it  is  a 
new  creation  which  forms  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  whole  development  of 
mediaeval  culture,  and  to  some  extent, 
even  of  that  of  Islam.” 

More  than  one  point  made  by  Mr. 
Dawson  in  this  connection  seem  deserv¬ 
ing  of  emphasis.  Thus  he  attributes 
immense,  though  not,  I  think,  exag- 
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gerated  importance  to  the  influence  of 
the  Byzantine  Civil  Service.  The 
Eastern  Empire  was  not,  as  he  points 
out,  ruled  (at  any  rate  in  the  sixth 
century)  either  by  ecclesiastics  or  by 
unlettered  soldiers,  but  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese  by  an  official 
class  of  liUerati  who  prided  themselves 
on  their  learning  and  scholarship”. 
To  this  highly  cultivated  bureaucracy 
we  owe  not  only  the  preservation  of 
Roman  law,  but  also  the  completion  of 
its  development.  ”  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law  ”,  he  writes*  “  was  the 
regular  training  of  civil  servants,  and 
it  was  as  a  text-book  for  them  that  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  were  compiled. 
It  is  to  the  biureaucracy  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian  that  we  owe  the.  great 
Codes  through  which  the  inheritance  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  handed  on 
to  the  mediaeval  and  modem  worlds.” 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  work  is  the  emphasis  he  lays 
on  the  importance  of  the  rise  of  Islam 
and  the  spread  of  Moslem  culture.  We 
are,  ais  he  pertinently  observes,  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  our  culture  as  essen¬ 
tially  Western  in  origin  that  we  find 
it  hard  to  realise  the  truth  that  ”  there 
was  an  age  when  the  most  civilized 
region  of  Western  Europe  was  the 
province  of  an  alien  culture  and  when 
the  Mediterranean,  the  cradle  of  our 
civilization,  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  an  Arabic  sea.” 

The  Third  Part  of  this  interesting  and 
erudite  work  brings  us  back,  however, 
to  the  West,  and  we  have  a  series  of 
chapters  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Barbarians,  on  the  Restoration  of  the 
West'^rn  Empire  and  the  Carolingian 
Renaissance  and  on  the  age  of  the 
Vikin-^s  and  the  conversion  of  the 
north  Li  connection  with  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  barbarians,  Mr. 
Dawson  lays  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  work  of  St.  Boniface,  ”  the  Apostle 


of  Germany,  a  man  who”,  he  declares, 
”  had  a  deeper  influence  on  the  history 
of  Europe  than  any  Englishman  who 
has  ever  lived.”  (p.  211).  That  is  a 
large  claim,  but  those  who  are  disposed 
to  dispute  it  will  do  well  to  read  the 
pages  wliich  Mr.  Dawson  devotes  to 
the  substantiation  of  his  statement. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  the  mediaeval  unity  based, 
of  course,  upon  the  dual  ascendancy  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Papacy. 

The  book  is  profusely  and  pertinently 
illustrated ;  has  several  maps ;  and 
a  well  classified  bibliography. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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WINDS  OVER  EUROPE 

by  W.  Horsfall  Carter 


EUROPEAN  DICTATORSHIPS,  by 
Count  Carlo  Slorza.  Allen  and  Unwin. 
8s.  6d. 

HEIRS  TO  THE  HAPSBURGS,  by 
G.  £.  R.  Gedye.  Arrowsmilh.  12s.  6d. 

THE  RUSSIAN  FACE  OF  GER¬ 
MANY,  by  Cecil  F.  Melville.  Wisharl. 
6s. 

THE  DESTINY  OF  EUROPE,  by 
F.  McEachran.  Faber  and  Faber. 
7s.  6d. 

The  barometer  of  Europe  still  stands 
at  stormy.  There  can  be  no  two 
opinions  about  that.  Where  you  do 
get  nowadays  an  honest  cleavage  of 
opinion  is  as  to  whether  the  causes 
are  long-range  or  short-range.  There 
are  still  observers  of  European  affairs 
who  write  down  the  prevailing  nation¬ 
alist  neurasthenia  and  conspicuous 
pathological  symptoms  of  malaise  as 
no  more  than  the  aftermath  of  the 
War  of  1914-18,  and  still  nourish  a 
pathetic  faith  in  the  efforts  of  statesmen 
of  the  generation  that  made  the  War 
to  liquidate  its  consequences.  They 
are  suffering  under  a  delusion,  one 
fears,  yet  it  is  a  very  natural  one,  and, 
while  their  analysis  certainly  does  not 
go  deep  enough,  it  comes  very  near 
to  being  the  truth.  For  the  affliction 
which  accounts  for  Europe’s  disease  is 
certainly  war,  but  it  is  not  the  particu¬ 
lar  war  to  which  we  conveniently  like 
to  ascribe  it.  That  is  why  the  ulcers 
and  scars  on  the  European  body  politic 
which  these  books  reveaJ  are  beyond 
remedy  until  and  unless  the  all- 
pervading  fear  and  expectation  of  war 
has  been  removed,  until,  that  is,  the 
life  of  the  respective  nations  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  robxist  system  of  international 
law  and  order. 


Count  Sforza  is  of  those  who  regard 
the  present  gusty  winds  over  Europe 
as  a  natural  sequel  to  the  hmricane  of 
1914-18.  The  former  Foreign  Minister 
of  Italy  and  ambassador  in  Paris, 
who  refused  to  perform  to  the  crack 
of  Signor  Mussolini’s  whip,  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  that  almost 
extinct  species,  the  European  Liberals. 
He  possesses  the  faculty  of  appreciating 
the  differences  between  various  coun¬ 
tries,  arising  from  widely  differing 
historical  and  cultural  characteristics. 
Thus,  while  he  has  no  sympathy  for 
government  by  martial  law,  which  is 
the  rough  translation  of  “  dictator¬ 
ship  ”,  he  talks  more  good  sense  about 
political  developments  in  Italy,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Spain  than  I  have  foimd 
within  the  covers  of  any  other  book 
dealing  with  European  affairs.  He 
pays  well-deserved  tribute  to  Mustapha 
Kemal,  ascribing  his  very  real  success 
to  a  capacity  for  renunciation  rare  in 
a  dictator. 

Count  Sforza  has  wise  things  to  say 
about  Poland,  showing  Pilsudski  to  be 
typical,  for  all  his  Socialist  label,  of 
the  turbulent  gentry  of  old  Poland, 
”  impoverished,  impractical,  indebted 
land-owners,  sometimes  generous,  but 
always  undemocratic”.  On  his  own 
country,  perhaps  naturally.  Count 
Sforza  is  not  quite  so  good.  What  he 
says  about  the  atmosphere  in  Italy 
engendered  by :  ”  the  prostration  of  the 
mind  before  dogmas,  beliefs  .  .  is 
true  enough,  but  he  scarcely  gives  the 
other  side  of  Fascism  its  due. 

There  are  two  points  made  by  Count 
Sforza  which  can  never  be  too  often 
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emphasised :  (i)  That  it  is  wrong  to 
identify  parliamentary  institutions  with 
democracy — the  problem  of  rationa¬ 
lising  Parliament  remains,  as  the  best 
min^  in  England  and  France  recog¬ 
nize  ;  and  (2)  that  government  by 
experts,  which  dictatorship  is  supposed 
to  make  possible  in  the  sacred  name  of 
efficiency,  b  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
since  the  really  capable  cannot  serve 
on  such  terms.  To  say  that  the  only 
remedy  for  parliamentary  fecklessness 
is  devolution  of  the  complex  politico- 
economic  problems  of  to-day  on  to 
local  and  through  professional  assem¬ 
blies,  is  perfectly  true.  But  wherever 
the  idea  of  war,  of  the  necessity  for  a 
"  strong  ”  State  persists,  this  way  is 
blocked.  And  that  is  Europe's  tragedy. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  ravages 
not  merely  of  the  War  but  of  the  war- 
obsession  is  Central  and  South-Eastern 
Europe,  about  which  Mr.  Gedye  has 
given  us  a  stimulating,  not  to  say 
exciting  book.  Mr.  Gedye  is  easily  the 
best-informed  observer  of  events  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  While,  like 
most  Englishmen,  he  blames  French 
policy  for  the  fearful  conditions  in 
Austria,  in  Jugo-Slavia,  in  Hungary, 
etc.,  to-day,  he  has  no  particular  axe 
to  grind.  The  aerial  and  matrimonial 
escapades  of  Carol  the  Sudden,  who 
owes  his  position  to  his  devoted  flying 
corps ;  the  blazing  patriotism  of  King 
Zog,  the  luckless  King  Alexander, 
astride  of  that  unhappy  country  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  where  East  meets  West ;  the 
welter  of  secret  societies  and  irregular 
organizations  (the  Blood  League  of 
the  Apostolic  Double  Cross),  controlling 
Hungary ;  the  trials  and  tribidations 
of  Austria — ^all  this  strange  medley  of 
mediaeval  and  modem  is  presented  in 
its  proper  setting  with  just  the  necessary 
amount  of  historical  information  and  a 
goodly  supply  of  amusing  anecdote. 
Mr.  Gedye  shatters  many  of  the 


illusions  which  people  may  have  over 
here  about  Hungary.  Count  Bethlen 
has  served  his  country — and  inter¬ 
national  financiers — ^well,  but  he  has 
done  nothing  to  remedy  the  two  great 
popular  grievances,  the  lack  of  demo¬ 
cratic  control,  and  the  terrible  land- 
himger  of  the  peasantry. 

No  one  should  presume  to  write 
about  Central  European  problems  imtil 
he  has  read  and  digested  Mr.  Gedye’s 
analysis  of  the  “  patchwork  and  pillars” 
of  the  Hapsburg  *'  family  estate  ”.  He 
shows  how,  as  a  result  of  the  counter- 
Reformation,  the  native  feudal  nobility 
was  wiped  out  and  replaced  by  an 
artificial  aristocracy,  deliberately  deny¬ 
ing  its  racial  allegiances  out  of  loyalty 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  exacer¬ 
bated  national  consciousness  of  these 
peoples  to-day  is  the  inevitable  result. 
Federation  on  regional  lines,  and  with 
proper  minority  safeguards  must  come 
about  one  day,  but  we  are  a  long  way 
away  from  it  at  present.  Yet  with 
all  the  inflammable  material  lying 
about,  one  does  not  feel  that  the  danger 
of  war  to-day  proceeds  from  any  of 
the  heirs  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  great 
ally  of  common-sense  and  peace  is  the 
F6hn,  that  soft,  warm  sirocco-like 
wind  blowing  down  the  Danube 
from  Austria  and  induces  a  capacity 
for  compromise  and  temporisation, 
which  excludes  the  ruthless  solutions 
propounded  in  harder  climes. 

Mr.  Melville  brings  with  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  cruelly  biting  wind  from 
the  East.  His  subject  is  the  secret 
military  relations  between  the  German 
Reichswehr  Ministry  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Moscow.  He  gives  chapter 
and  verse  quoted  from  the  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Social-Democratic 
party  to  show  that  ever  since  General 
Hofl^ann  exchanged  the  plan  for 
smashing  the  Bolshevik  power  in  the 
name  of  Restoration  for  collusion  with 
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the  Bolsheviks  to  crush  the  Polish 
Republic,  the  old  military  caste  in 
Germany  has  been  steadily  re-esta¬ 
blishing  the  armed  might  of  pre-war 
days  by  the  simple  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  war  material  and  carrying 
out  military  training  in  an  area  where 
the  writ  of  the  League  does  not  nm. 
Mr.  Melville  is  of  those  who,  in  the 
words  of  that  grand  old  hater,  Auguste 
Gauvain,  believe  that  “  only  a  lunatic 
can  trust  the  word  of  Germany  He 
assures  us  that  Prusso-Germany  is  out 
for  the  political  and  economic  conquest 
of  Europe  in  the  good  old  style — a 
ventme  made  possible  by  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  “  Peace  ”  settlement 
and  especially  Anglo-French  dis-unity. 
His  facts  may  or  may  not  be  right. 
There  is  obviously  something  in  them, 
but  if  England  and  France  still  persist 
in  policies  of  power  backed  by  arms — 
which  perhaps  they  must  imder  the 
existing  financial  system — one  can 
hardly  blame  the  Germans  for  doing 
the  same  thing.  No  greater  folly  was 
ever  committed  than  that  of  the 
politicians  who,  at  Versailles — and 
again  recently — sought  to  block  what 
Mr.  Gedye  rightly  calls  "  Germany's 
expansion  and  her  legitimate  and  in¬ 
evitable  development  in  South  Eastern 
Europe,  of  whom  she  is  the  biggest 
customer  and  supplier  It  is  an  awful 
warning  that  Mr.  Melville  has  for  us, 
but  there  is  no  remedy  in  further 
repression.  A  little  understanding  by 
responsible  British  leaders  of  the  vital 
and  forward-looking  elements  in  the 
new  Germany  would  make  all  the 
difference.  After  all,  only  the  Germans 
themselves  can  deal  faithfully  with  their 
von  Seeckts,  Schleichers,  Nicolais,  etc. 

If  Mr.  Melville's  book  suggests  a 
blustering  storm,  Mr.  McEachran's  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  gentle 
zephyr.  Soaring  into  the  plane  of 
pine  thought,  above  all  political  and 


ephemeral  agitations,  he  sets  out  to 
show  that  history  has  ordained  for 
Europe  a  cultural  unity,  rooted  in  the 
genius  for  moderation  of  the  Greeks, 
which  still  survives  and  which,  if  our 
educational  curriculum  is  suitably  re¬ 
vised,  will  yet  save  the  world  in  the 
next  generation.  The  way  in  which 
this  modern  Pangloss  bimdles  together 
the  ideas,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
of  "  Europe "  which  are  scattered 
about  in  recent  writings  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  the  author  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  nsdf  and  bookish  to  an  extreme. 
His  if  is  indeed  a  very  big  if.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  readers  will  be  grateful 
for  a  little  sweetness  and  light  after 
the  gloom  engendered  by  any  picture 
of  the  actual  situation  of  Europe. 


RECOVERY,  by  Sir  Arthur  Salter. 
Bell  &•  Sons.  los.  6d. 

THE  WORLD’S  ECONOMIC  CRISIS, 
by  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Sir  Josiah  Stamp, 
J.  Maynard  Keynes,  Sir  Basil  Blackett, 
Henry  Clay,  Sir  W.  H.  Beveridge. 
George  Allen  6*  Unwin.  4s.  6d. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter's  book  has  already 
made  its  impression  upon  the  world  of 
opinion ;  phrases  and  lines  of  reasoning 
drawn  from  it  adorn  the  leading  articles 
of  prominent  newspapers  and,  we  may 
hope,  will  gain  the  attention  of  the 
general  public. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter’s  argument  is  that, 
in  the  impasse  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  the  way  out  can  be  found  only 
in  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  whole 
system.  With  his  practical  experience 
he  is  too  wise  to  define  exactly  what 
lines  the  reform  must  follow,  nor  does 
he  make  his  searching  analysis  the 
pretext  for  advocating  some  favourite 
nostrum  or  panacea.  But  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  he  lays  down  '  quite  definitely 
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possible  alternatives  and  describes  their 
relative  advantages.  And  here  and 
there  he  speaks  out  definitely  in  favour 
of  a  particular  step,  usually  long  over¬ 
due,  e.g., "  more  public  representation  ” 
in  the  control  of  central  banks.  The 
studious  moderation  of  the  phrase  is 
typical  of  the  whole  book,  and  does  not 
weaken  it.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do 
more  than  commend  for  special  atten¬ 
tion  the  sections  dealing  with  issuing 
houses,  both  for  home  and  foreign 
investment,  and  that  on  the  world's 
monetary  system.  The  foreword  out¬ 
lines  fairly  simple  and  practical  pro¬ 
posals  for  dealing  with  the  most 
alarming  features  of  the  crisis  which  is 
now  working  to  its  climax,  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  the  investor  to  lend,  especially 
abroad,  after  his  experiences  of  the 
last  few  years.  These,  however,  are 
only  the  most  urgently  necessary  of 
many  reforms  in  the  organisation  of 
industry  and  trade  which  are  necessary 
if  our  present  system  is  to  survive,  and 
not  be  replaced  by  some  other  which 
is  untried  and  perilous  to  humanity. 
Every  aspect  of  them  is  discussed  in 
this  book,  in  a  way  which  contrives  to 
be  at  the  same  time  boldly  constructive 
and  free  from  the  hollowness  of  the 
visionary  enthusiast. 

In  the  other  book  under  review  a 
short  summary  of  Sir  Arthur  Salter’s 
views  are  placed  side  by  side,  as  a 
lecture  in  the  series  arranged  by  the 
Halley  Stewart  Foundation  in  1931, 
with  those  of  other  eminent  economists. 
Sir  Arthur  avoids  too  great  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  monetary  and  financial 
reform,  though  he  does  not  deny  its 
urgency.  The  others  are  almost  all  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  this  theme.  Their 
views  cannot  be  sununarised,  but  we 
may  perhaps  quote  two  sentences  from 
economists  so  temperamentally  dis¬ 
similar  as  Mr.  Keynes  and  Mr.  Clay. 
First  Mr.  Clay : 


"  No  one  doubts  that  a  war  would 
restore  trade  activity.  .  .  .  What  the 
world  requires  is  a  substitute  for  war 
which  has  not  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  war.” 

Then  Mr.  Keynes*  picturesque 
answer : 

”  I  predict  with  an  assured  confidence 
that  the  only  way  out  is  for  us  to 
discover  some  object  which  is  admitted 
even  by  the  deadheads  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  excuse  for  largely  increasing  the 
expenditure  of  someone  on  something !  ” 

Alan  M.  Wells; 


THE  CAPITAL  QUESTION  OF  CHINA, 
by  Lionel  Curtis.  Macmillan,  los.  6d. 
CHINA  THROUGH  THE  AGES,  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Wingate.  Crosby  Lockwood. 
7s.  bd. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  written  a  most  valuable 
and  timely  book,  which  stands  the  test 
of  comparison  with  the  facts  and  needs 
of  China  at  every  point.  His  pages 
should  bring  to  others  his  own  con¬ 
viction  that  ”  China  presents  a  problem 
second  in  importance  to  no  other." 
Here  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world’s 
population  rotting  in  chaos  and  anarchy 
while  their  self-appointed  leaders  have 
committed  themselves  to  a  system  of 
government  which  seems  expressly 
designed  to  deepen  confusion.  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen’s  political  writings,  by 
which  the  Kuomintang  profess  to  be 
guided,  contain  much  rubbish.  But  he 
knew  the  importance  of  provincial 
prejudice  and  local  autonomy  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  future  State.  “These  the 
Kuomintang  conspicuously  ignore,  pro¬ 
claim  democracy  but  rigidly  exclude 
the  people  from  all  participation  in 
Government,  and  attempt  to  bind  all 
China  in  a  cast-iron  bureaucracy  than 
which,  as  Mr.  Curtis  truly  says,  ”  the 
wit  of  man  has  seldom  devised  a  more 
effective  mechanism  for  fomenting 
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intrigue,  hampering  decisions  and  ob¬ 
scuring  responsibility.”  The  result  is 
hatred  of  the  Kuomintang  from  one 
end  of  China  to  the  other,  and  the 
picture  of  utter  misery  and  ruin  so 
vividly  presented  in  Chapter  XXIV. 
The  reader  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
not  one  whit  overdrawn. 

But  others  have  described  China’s 
misfortunes.  The  special  value  of 
Mr.  Curtis’s  book  is  his  showing  of  the 
Powers’  responsibility  towards  them. 
”  Gunboat  policy  ”  is  gone  ;  but  the 
weak  surrender  to  Nationalist  clamour 
and  treaty  violation,  by  way  of  giving 
expression  to  the  Washin^on  agree¬ 
ments,  is,  perhaps,  even  more  harmful. 
It  is  the  simple  truth  that  our  reckless 
undermining  of  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  Courts  in  Shanghai  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  recent  Japanese 
incursion,  the  Municipal  Council  being 
utterly  imable  to  get  boycotters  and 
anti- Japanese  agitators  convicted.  Mr. 
Curtis  says  tnily  that  a  treaty  or 
contract  represents  to  the  Chinese 
merely  an  ideal  to  be  observed  as  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  which  leads 
to  the  just  conclusion  (diplomatists, 
please  observe)  that 

in  our  international  relations  with 
China,  the  best  service  we  can  do  her  is  to 
stick  courteously  and  patiently,  but  persis¬ 
tently  to  the  principle  of  exactitude  in  word 
and  deed  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  is 
best  in  our  own  institutions.  We  inflict  the 
deepest  injury  on  China  in  making  agree¬ 
ments  which  we  know  that  she  cannot 
discharge  and  indeed  does  not  intend  to 
discharge. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  found 
than  the  lamentable  story  of  the  Boxer 
Indemnity  money.  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  pjirticularly,  should  read  Mr. 
Curtis  on  this  subject,  to  see  how  their 
express  precautions  have  been  flouted. 

The  core  of  trouble  is  that  there  is 
no  public  opinion  about  China  as  there 
is  about  Egypt  and  India.  The  Min¬ 
ister  in  China  is  a  mere  cog  in  Foreign 


Ofl&ce  machinery :  nobody  even  knows 
what  he  really  thinks ;  Chinese  ques¬ 
tions,  except  at  rare  and  brief  intervals, 
are  left  to  the  bureaucrats  of  Downing 
Street,  who,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
in  Stygian  gloom  and  dictate  the 
answers  given  to  questions  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  a  Secretary  of  State  con¬ 
ventionally  too  busy  Math  other  matters 
to  have  time  for  China.  That  way  lies 
ruin  of  our  interests  and  of  China’s. 
Mr.  Curtis’s  remedy  is  to  begin  by 
sending  to  China  as  Minister  a  man 
big  enough  to  defy  suppression  and 
compel  attention;  who,  incidentally, 
shall  live  at  the  seat  of  the  Government 
to  which  he  is  accredited  and  not  six 
hundred  miles  away  from  it.  Other 
ideas  in  plenty  will  suggest  themselves 
from  this  most  helpful  and  interesting 
book. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Wingate’s  pleasant  survey 
of  four  thousand  years  of  Chinese 
history  suffers  the  inevitable  faults  of 
compression,  particularly  in  the  parts 
devoted  to  foreign  dealings  with  China, 
which  simply  bristle  with  inaccuracies. 
But  the  book  conveys  a  valuable 
lesson.  Mrs.  Wingate  is  perfectly 
right  in  fixing  on  Confucianism  as  the 
basis  of  all  the  best  in  Chinese  character. 
The  true  revolution  in  modem  China 
was  not  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen’s  in  1911,  but 
the  abolition  of  the  classics  as  a  passport 
to  official  life  in  1905,  from  which  has 
followed  that  decay  of  all  ethical 
teaching,  propriety  and  discipline  which 
is  the  most  serious  phenomenon  in 
Chinese  public  life  to-day.  As  Count 
Keyserling  says,  "A  regeneration  of 
China  is  conceivable  only  in  the  spirit 
of  Confucianism.”  It  is  consoling  to 
see  in  China’s  long  history  how 
often  the  Confucianists,  momentarily 
eclipsed  by  rival  teachers,  have  won 
their  way  back  to  favour. 

O.  M.  Green. 
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SELF-SELECTED  ESSAYS,  by  J.  B. 

Priestley.  Heinemann.  5s. 

SIDELIGHTS,  Especially  on  London 

and  New  York,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Sheed  and  Ward.  6s. 

UNGONSIDERED  TRIPLES,  by 

Compton  Mackenzie.  Seeker.  6s. 

LEAVES  FROM  LIFE,  by  E.  J.  DiUon. 

Dent.  7s.  6d. 

“  Let  us  now  parade  our  more  re¬ 
spectable  vices  I  ”  Who  was  it  that 
suggested  this  bidding  as  suitable  for 
the  modem  essajdst  ?  The  name  of 
the  wit  escapes  the  memory,  but  it 
was  certainly  said,  and,  in  general, 
not  unsuitably,  although,  of  the  four 
authors  named  above,  only  Mr.  Priest¬ 
ley  really  answers  to  the  implied 
description.  He  goes,  for  example,  to 
his  tjiilor,  exclaiming,  with  no  little 
relish,  “  I  am  the  kind  of  man  who  can 
make  any  suit  of  clothes  look  shabby 
after  about  a  fortnight's  wear  ".  Or 
again;  “Only  last  night,  when  we  were 
playing  bridge  at  my  cousin’s,  she 
accused  me  of  being  far  too  pleased 
with  myself  That  is  the  authentic 
note  of  the  essa5dsts'  confessional,  but 
we  search  for  it  in  vain  in  the  other 
books,  and  even  Mr.  Priestley  does  not 
keep  it  up.  For  these  essays  of  his 
represent  the  winnowed  fruit  of  eleven 
years,  and  I  seem  to  remember  having 
read  the  two  from  which  these  sen¬ 
tences  are  taken  towards  the  beginning 
of  that  period.  He  has  dated  none  of 
them,  but  one  can  watch  the  scope  of 
his  interest  shifting  through  the  years 


B.  Lloyd 


away  from  himself  and  towards  the 
teeming  mass  of  characters  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  novels.  Very  much  of  the 
raw  material  of  Angel  Pavement,  for 
example,  will  be  found  in  these  essays. 
He  writes  a  short  introduction,  and 
says  in  it,  “  During  most  of  this  time, 
the  short  essay  was  my  favourite 
literary  form.  It  is  not  my  favourite 
form  any  longer.’’  The  reading  of  these 
essays  has  made  at  least  one  reader  add 
the  comment,  "  More’s  the  pity  1  ’’ 
For  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  th^ 
sort  of  thing  better  done. 

The  remark  about  pleasant  vices  only 
half  fits  Mr.  Mackenzie.  When  he  is 
in  the  mood  he  can  write  with  great 
charm  and  persuasion,  as,  for  example, 
about  his  islands.  But  in  other  moods, 
one  can  only  wonder  at  the  things  he 
finds  funny.  He  tells  a  story  of  Max 
Beerbohm,  to  whom  was  sent  a  copy 
of  Herbert  Trench’s  poem  Apollo  and 
the  Seaman.  Max  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  who  opened  it  and  read : 

Never,  Sir  Traveller,  ’ave  you  seen 
A  sight  the  ’alf  as  fine 
As  when  she  ’ove  up  from  the  East 
On  our  'orizon-line. 

“  Curious  ’’,  I  said ;  "  I  never  re¬ 
membered  that  Trench  made  the  sea¬ 
man  drop  all  his  aspirates.’’  Max 
smiled. 

“  I  took  them  all  out  myself  with  a 
penknife  very  carefully,  put  in  an 
apostrophe,  and  sent  the  book  to 
Trench.’’  < 
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“  He  must  have  thought  he’d  gone 
mad." 

"  He  was  a  little  offended  about 
it  ”,  Max  admitted,  in  that  tone  whose 
gentle  suavity  of  utterance  no  pen 
can  hope  to  express. 

It  is  one  of  the  less  pleasant  features 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  book  that  he  really 
admires  this  story.  He  tells  it  as  though 
it  were  most  comic,  whereas  in  fact 
another  adjective  beginning  with  c 
would  better  describe  the  episode. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  an  essayist,  is 
admirable  when  purely  objective  ;  but 
when  subjectivism  creeps  in,  most 
readers’  admiration  will  fly  out  of  the 
window. 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  perfectly  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  older  he  gets,  the  more  he 
has  to  say.  There  was  once  a  time  when 
his  essays  were  pleasant  and  graceful 
chats  about  nothing  very  much.  But 
nowadays  he  is  like  Midas.  Everything 
he  touches:  Bright  Old  Things,  Gate 
Crashers,  Cocktails,  all  turn  to  gold,  for 
on  all  of  them  he  really  has  something 
he  is  clearly  burning  to  say.  The 
customary  compliments  one  pays  to 
him  about  glittering  paradoxes  are 
really  not  applicable  to  this  book.  Not, 
of  course,  that  they  are  absent — ^but 
they  are  so  vehement  and  so  plainly 
true  that  they  cease  to  appear  para¬ 
doxical.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  book 
is  concerned  with  more  self-consciously 
modem  moods  of  London  and  New 
York.  Most  people  will  enjoy  the 
American  part  the  better,  for  it  better 
brings  out  the  characteristic  style  of  its 
author  in  its  changed  mood.  L^t  those 
who  charge  him  with  mere  verbal 
cleverness  and  an  empty  if  dexterous 
pugnacity  read  the  essays  on  America. 
He  is  a  Catholic  and  a  distributist. 
Every  prejudice  he  possesses  must 
surely  be  roused  by  a  continent  which 


denies  both  the  ideals  for  which  those 
names  stand.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  much  he  finds  to  praise,  and  how 
little  to  blame.  In  his  case,  as  in  most 
others,  to  have  a  definite  point  of  view 
is  an  aid  and  not  an  obstacle  to  a  clear 
vision  of  things  as  they  are,  and  to 
charity  and  not  empty  pugnacity  in 
judging  them.  He  encb  his  book  with 
four  splendid  essays  on  purely  literary 
subjects,  of  which  one.  The  Middleman 
in  Poetry,  is  possibly  the  best  appraisal 
we  have  yet  had  of  the  ultra  modern 
in  poetry. 

From  1886  to  1914  Dr.  Dillon  was 
Russian  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Petrograd  University,  and  then  the 
editor  of  a  Russian  paper,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Kharkoff.  Few  living 
men,  then,  speak  with  a  greater 
authority  than  he  on  the  conditions  of 
Russia  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Czarist  regime.  Leaves  from  Life  is  not 
so  much  a  formal  study  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  (Dr.  Dillon  has  already  given 
us  that  in  his  Russia  To-day  and 
Yesterday)  as  a  collection  of  incidental 
sketches  of  events  and  episodes  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  vanished  regime.  They 
are  filled  with  action,  and  are  informed 
by  an  unerring  flair  for  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  character,  but  they  are  pretty 
grim.  It  is  long  since  the  present  writer, 
at  any  rate,  read  so  honeying  a  series 
of  events  as  are  told  in  the  story  A 
Victim  of  Fate.  These  twenty  sketches 
and  stories  together  constitute  a  fairly 
danming  accusation  against  the  Russia 
of  that  day,  and  they  come  with  an 
authority  which  can  hardly  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  their  purpose,  of  course, 
is  not  propagandist.  They  were  written 
to  interest  the  readers  of  a  daily 
newspaper;  and  as  they  are  read 
to-day  they  have  lost  none  of  that 
interest. 
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A  MODERN  ELIZABETHAN 

by  Richard  Church 

A  FREELANCE  OP  THE  UNIVERSE,  ened  the  existence  of  these  sacred  three. 


My  Diaries  (1888-1914),  by  Wilfred 

Scawen  Blunt.  Seeker.  12s.  6d. 

Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt  was  one  of 
the  last  and  most  picturesque  relics  of 
feudal  England.  He  came  from  an  old 
landed  family,  owned  a  large  estate, 
and  was  wealthy  enough  to  do  and  say 
what  he  liked  and  let  the  world  go 
hang.  He  had  no  doors  closed  against 
him  on  social  grounds.  He  walked  in 
and  out  of  Downing  Street,  the  Minis¬ 
tries,  and  all  the  great  country  houses. 
When  he  travelled  abroad  he  stayed 
at  the  Embassies  (the  Ambassadors 
usually  being  relatives),  or  with  royal¬ 
ties  and  potentates.  He  was  a  keen 
litterateur,  a  subtle  and  savagely  disil¬ 
lusioned  observer  of  the  international 
political  game,  and  an  enthusiastic 
traveller  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  In 
this  last  he  was  an  expert,  and  made 
himself  a  master  of  the  language,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  tribes,  and  an 
authority  on  Egyptian  politics.  Add 
to  this  that  he  married  Byron’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  bred  Arab  horses,  and  was  a 
distinguished  poet,  and  the  picture  is 
almost  complete  of  a  great  Elizabethan. 

Almost  I  But  there  is  one  thing 
remaining,  and  that  the  most  character¬ 
istic.  He  was  a  rebel  from  within  his 
own  caste.  A  member  of  the  English 
governing  class  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (when  democracy  was  only 
the  hint  of  a  theory  in  this  country), 
he  hated  the  whole  of  its  political 
machinery  and  purpose.  These  diaries 
ring  with  that  hatred.  They  are  one 
long  lamentation  over  the  vulgarization 
(especially  by  the  Liberals)  of  the 
English  tradition  and  its  sordid  inflation 
into  Imperialism.  A  lover  of  justice,  of 
fact,  of  individuals,  he  fought  against 
any  person  and  institution  that  threat- 


That  is  where  the  poet  in  him  cropped 
out.  How  he  rages  against  the  pom¬ 
pous  and  hypocritical  common-places 
of  Gladstone,  the  Stock  Exchange 
morality  of  Rosebery,  the  imperialist 
bureaucracy  of  Cromer  I  How  he  cas¬ 
tigates  the  idea  of  Empire  1  “  The 
British  Empire  is  the  great  engine  of 
evil  for  the  weak  races  now  existing  in 
the  world.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
England  stripped  of  her  whole  foreign 
possessions.  We  were  better  off  and 
more  respected  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  when  we  had  not  a  stick  of  terri¬ 
tory  outside  the  British  Islands,  than 
now,  and  infinitely  more  respectable. 
The  gangrene  of  colonial  rowdyism  is 
infecting  us,  and  the  habit  of  repressing 
liberty  in  weak  nations  is  endangering 
our  own.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
end 

How  his  friends  and  relatives 
smacked  him.  Being  one  of  their 
sacred  set,  they  could  not  crush  him. 
They  just  treated  him  as  the  “  enfant 
terrible  "  of  the  family,  and  kept  him 
out  of  office.  He  retorted  by  consorting 
with  artists,  making  himself  one  with 
them,  but  by  some  hereditary  trait, 
remaining  a  detached  amateur  with 
perhaps  an  unconscious  contempt  for 
the  people  who  earned  their  living  at 
the  arts.  But  he  was  a  great  figure, 
a  reincarnation  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
bom  out  of  his  time,  and  therefore 
embittered.  Here  is  the  flavour  of 
that  bitterness,  and  a  sturdy  tonic  it 
makes  for  the  reader  sickened  by  the 
evils  of  our  times.  These  diaries, 
packed  with  incident  and  thought,  are 
too  full  to  be  called  a  book  and  re¬ 
viewed  as  such.  One  just  lives  in  them, 
and  emerges  wiser  for  the  sophisti¬ 
cation. 
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THE 

DUBUN  REVIEW 

Founded  nearly  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Wiserrum, 
first  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

TO  bring  the  Review  within  the  reach  of  a  wider 
Public,  the  management  have  effected  a  substantial 
increase  in  bulk,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 

The  Review  is  now  issued  at  3/6  quarterly,  and  15/-  per 
annum,  post  free  to  subscribers. 

As  in  the  past  it  will  continue  to  criticise  the  varying 
manifestations  of  the  mind  of  the  age,  more  particularly 
in  their  bearings  on  the  problems,  intellectual,  moral 
and  social,  which  Catholics  have  to '  face,  and  it  will 
aim  at  the  removal  of  misunderstandings  and  the  sober 
presentation  of  the  values  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
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Bath,  by  Edith  Sitwell.  Fabw  6*  of  the  hour  and  the  man  than  was 
Faber.  15s.  net.  afforded  upon  that  summer  evening,  in 

The  Bath  upon  which  Miss  Edith  the  year  1702,  when  Richard  Nash 
Sitwell  showers  the  scented  salt  of  her  arrived  in  Bath  on  a  fortuitous  adven- 
creative  imagination  is  the  Bath  of  the  ture,  to  remain  there  until  he  had 
city’s  heyday,  of  the  fashionable  noise  built  a  continuing  city,  more  beautiful 
and  glitter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  to-day,  after  two  hundred 
the  Bath,  in  short,  of,  “  that  strange  years  of  mellowing  storm  and  sunshine, 
and  gallant  gambler-adventurer  and  than  ever  it  was  in  the  morning  of  its 
man  of  honour  ”,  the  inimitable  Beau  youth. 

Nash  himself.  The  book  might  con-  Miss  Sitwell  loves  the  eighteenth 
ceivably  bear  his  name  upon  the  title-  century,  and  revels  in  its  movement, 
page,  rather  than  that  of  the  town  he  its  colour,  its  fair  symmetry,  and  formal 
woke  into  new  life,  for  its  presiding  courtesies.  She  fills  the  long  vista  of 
interest  is  everywhere  concentrated  Pulteney  Street  with  “the  ruffle’s  flutter 
upon  his  personality.  Richard  Nash  and  the  flash  of  steel  ”  ;  she  follows  the 
was  the  uncrowned  king  of  Bath,  whose  sedan  chairs  to  the  open  space  of 
white  hat  commanded  more  respect  Queen’s  Square,  where  “  the  ladies  and 
than  the  crown  of  many  monarchs ;  gentlemen  walk  upon  the  parrot  green 
and,  though  Miss  Sitwell  lingers  in  her  grass  with  all  the  appearance  of  strange 
prelude  to  recall  other  ruling  powers  great  birds  ”  ;  she  peeps  over  the  silken 
whose  names  brought  honovu:  to  the  shoulders  around  the  ombre  tables  at 
city,  it  is  the  royal  conunoner,  first  and  the  Assembly  Rooms ;  she  grows 
last,  who  remains  the  benevolent  tyrant  drowsy  under  the  mild  afternoon 
of  her  tale.  Bladud  peeps  through  the  oratory  of  the  Abbey  pulpit.  But  her 
haze  of  legend ;  Elizabeth  drives  in  by  method  does  not  stop  short  of  its 
one  gate  and  out  by  another,  holding  pictorial  gifts;  she  is  an  historian  and 
her  nose  to  avoid  the  city’s  smell ;  a  critic  as  well.  The  Bath  she  pictures 
Anne  is  almost  upset  from  her  coach  is  a  Bath  in  process  of  transition,  with 
on  Lansdown  hill,  and  waves  protesting  Beau  Nash  as  the  magician  of  change, 
garters  in  the  air ;  Nash  alone  keeps  Not  since  “  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into 
his  state  unperturbed  for  over  fifty  towers  ”  has  a  city  of  romance  been  so 
years,  sets  his  realm  in  order,  makes  not  miraculously  created  within  the  life- 
only  its  laws  but  its  ballads,  appoints  time  of  a  single  generation.  Nash 
its  disciplines  no  less  than  its  pleasures,  found  Bath  squalid,  disorderly,  over- 
and  so  changes  “  a  small,  unfashionable  run  with  violence  and  corruption  ;  he 
(and  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  left  it  beautiful,  law-abiding,  well 
dirty)  city  into  the  most  celebrated  regulated,  a  paradise  of  sentiment  and 
watering-place  in  England.”  Nash,  manners.  Everything  conspired  to  help 
indeed,  is  a  popular  hero  worthy  of  any  him.  In  the  terraced  hills  around  the 
poet’s  celebration  ;  and  Miss  Sitwell  hollow  crater  through  which  the  Avon 
celebrates  him  with  an  enthusiasm  flowed  he  had  an  ideal  opportunity  for 
touched  at  every  turn  by  an  illuminat-  an  inspired  architect ;  and  in  the 
ing  wit,  and  with  a  picturesque  particu-  Woods,  father  and  son,  he  found  the 
larity  which  sets  him  in  the  midst  of  his  perfect  artists  to  give  reality  to  his 
proper  world,  a  world  which  helped  dream.  He  had  his  chance,  and  he 
him  as  much  as  he  helped  it.  Seldom  seized  it  like  a  genius.  For  it  needs 
was  there  a  completer  coincidence  something  little  less  than  pure  genius 
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to  overcome  all  the  hindrances  of 
modest  birth,  homely  appearance,  and 
lack  of  pence ;  and  vdthhi  a  few  years 
to  establish  oneself  as  the  arbiter  of 
elegance  to  a  stiffnecked  aristocracy, 
and  the  trusted  friend  of  a  self-satisfied 
Court.  It  needs  character,  above 
everything  else  ;  and  Nash  was  of  keen 
and  vital  character  all  compact.  “  He 
was  a  snob  ”,  said  Goldsmith ;  "  but 
always  a  kindly  and  an  innocent  one. 
His  generosity  was  boundless,  because 
his  tenderness  and  his  vanity  were  in 
equal  proportion.”  The  city  of  Bath 
is  the  living  memorial  to  the  dead 
Beau  who  first  dreamt  its  stones 
into  their  places ;  and  to-day,  as  it 
dreams  itself,  with  its  stone-grey  eyes, 
of  the  golden  glories  of  its  past,  the 
richest  and  most  grateful  of  its  visions 
may  well  be  devoted  to  his  memory. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


JOHN  CLARE,  by  J.  W.  and  Anne  Tibbie. 

Cobden-SandcrsoH.  2is, 

Say  what  you  will  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Book  Society,  they  have 
made  a  decision  with  which  few  will 
quarrel  in  choosing  John  Clare  for  their 
recommendation.  Here  is  a  book  as 
worthy  in  its  object  as  in  its  execution 
— one  that  lovers  of  literature  will 
rejoice  to  see  published ;  one,  too,  of 
which  only  the  most  captious  could 
complain. 

A  full  and  exhaustive  biography  of 
Clare  has  long  been  needed.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  wealth  of  material  avail¬ 
able,  it  b  rather  surprising  that  no  one 
has  taken  up  the  task  before.  Yet  on 
reflection  it  is  easy  enough  to  under¬ 
stand.  Clare  hitherto,  lacking  any¬ 
thing  even  approaching  a  definitive 
edition  of  his  work,  has  existed  mainly 
for  the  few.  But  the  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  his  work  b  not  readily 


available  b  not  the  only  reason  for  hb 
neglect.  Equally  dbadvantageous  to 
hb  name  has  been  the  popular  mb- 
conception  by  which  he  has  been 
regarded  as  a  ”  peasant  poet  ”  alone  ; 
that  b  as  a  more  or  less  unlettered  poet 
of  nature,  perhaps  something  of  a 
country  bumpkin,  whose  eventual  in¬ 
sanity  might  argue  ill  for  hb  strength 
of  mind. 

If,  then,  the  authors  of  thb  first-rate 
life  had  done  nothing  ebe  than  dbpel 
the  mbts  that  have  hid  the  authentic 
Clare  so  long,  they  would  still  have  a 
powerful  claim  on  our  gratitude.  The 
Clare  they  here  portray  for  us  b  any¬ 
thing  but  a  weak  simpleton.  In  allow¬ 
ing  him  so  often  to  speak  for  himself 
by  quoting  liberally  from  hb  auto¬ 
biographical  writings  and  by  printing 
what  others  wrote  of  him  at  the  time, 
the  authors  have  shown  us  a  greater 
and  a  stronger  Clare  :  one  whose  high 
intellectual  qualities  by  no  means  fell 
short  of  hb  gifts  as  a  poet  and  a  bom 
naturalbt,  one,  moreover,  whose  un¬ 
assuming  gentleness  hid,  though  it 
never  could  belie,  a  tenacity,  a  spirit  of 
independence,  and  a  force  of  character 
peculiarly  hb  own. 

Clare,  as  our  authors  have  understood, 
must,  like  all  subjects  of  biography, 
be  viewed  in  relation  not  only  to  that 
which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of 
hb  verse,  but  also  to  hb  contemporaries 
and  hb  times.  It  is  here  (not  in  any 
congenital  weakness)  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  origins  of  hb  affliction,  and 
not  only  here  but  in  the  sorry  mess 
that  hb  friends  and  well-wbhers  made 
of  their  efforts  to  assbt  him.  Thb  b 
now  set  down  in  black  and  white,  and, 
viewing  both  the  circumstances  of  his 
struggle  and  the  concatenation  of  his 
mbfortunes,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
Clare  broke  under  the  strain. 

But,  if  broken,  he  did  not  go  down 
defeated.  Amply  documented  and 
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clearly  traced,  tliis  admirable  life  does 
all  for  him  that  could  be  asked  of 
affection  and  truth,  though  to  the 
reader,  if  criticism  be  permissible, 
a  somewhat  clearer  definition  of  Clare’s 
home  circle  would  have  been  welcome. 
It  is  Clare  himself,  however,  that 
matters  most.  From  these  pages  Clare 
the  poet  stands  out,  not  as  before, 
but  greater  in  stature  because  seen  at 
one  with  Clare  the  man. 

John  Linnell. 


MARGARET  McMILLAN: 

PROPHET  AND  PIONEER,  by 

Albert  Mausbridge.  Dent.  6s. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  sympathetic 
study  of  a  great  woman  is  that  those 
who  have  never  read  her  own  bio¬ 
graphy  of  her  sister  Rachel,  will  accept 
Dr.  Mansbridge’s  book  as  the  essential 
record  of  their  lives  and  work.  But  the 
two  memorials  cannot  be  separated,  for 
Margaret  ascribed  to  her  sister  the 
initial  idea  and  creation  of  the  move¬ 
ment  with  which  both  names  must  be 
for  ever  associated.  Her  personality, 
with  its  innate  "  Highland  tradition 
of  piety,  mysticism,  scholarship  and 
unremitting  industry  ”,  shines  forth 
in  her  vivid  story  of  their  early  life ; 
Rachel's  vision  of  childhood  redeemed 
from  disease  and  misery ;  and  their 
first  attempts,  made  together  against 
tremendous  odds,  to  form  a  centre  of 
nurture  in  the  slums. 

Behind  that  heroic  venture  lay 
Rachel’s  training  and  experience  as  a 
Health  lecturer,  and  Margaret’s  nine 
years  of  political  and  social  work  in 
Bradford — above  all,  for  the  children 
as  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 
When  she  joined  Rachel  in  London 
(1902),  it  was  not  long  before  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  effort  to 
secure  Medical  Inspection  in  schools. 


Then  they  started  the  first  school  clinic 
at  Bow,  transferring  it  later  (1910)  to 
Deptford.  There,  in  one  of  the  poorest 
areas  of  S.E.  London,  faced  with  all 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  slum 
life,  they  began  their  campaign  for  the 
children’s  deliverance,  by  means  of 
Camp  and  Nursery  Schools — fully 
related  in  Margaret  McMillan’s  books 
on  these  subjects. 

Rachel  died  in  1917,  worn  out  by  her 
devoted  service  ;  and  Margaret  rallied 
her  forces  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
cause.  She  lived  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  "  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  ” ;  and  to  see  the  per¬ 
manence  of  their  joint  achievement 
assured  when  the  Training  College  for 
Nursery  School  teachers  was  opened  by 
the  Queen  in  May,  1930. 

Muriel  Kent. 


AFreeTrip  to  Scotland! 

Two  Pounds  m  Cash  and  Two 
Return  Tickets  between  King’s 
Cross,  London,  and  Waverley, 
Edinburgh  (eidier  way),  by  the 

Flying  Scotsman 

(or  other  train  as  desired)  are  offered 
by  Messrs.  Harrap  to  the  reader  of 

J.  J.  BELL’S 

The  Glory  of 
Scotland 

(From  mil  bookselUn,  7/6  net,  3*4  EJitUm) 

who  sends  not  later  than  July  30, 
1932,  the  correct  answers  (to  befound 
in  the  book)  to  six  questions  of  fact, 
and  also  supplies,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bell,  the  ten  best  additional 
questions  that  the  book  answers. 

No  Conditions  of  Entry. 

For  full  details  apply,  enclosing 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope,  to 
Publicity  F.R.  Dept., 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  Ltd., 
39,  Parker  St.,  London,  W.C.2. 
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THE  INNER  JOURNEY,  by  Kurt  Heuser. 

Seeker,  js.  6d. 

LITTLE  RED  HORSES,  by  G.  B.  Stem. 

Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

PARSON’S  NINE,  by  Noel  StreaUeUd. 

Heinemann.  7s.  td. 

Under  a  National  Government,  one 
feels  the  pressure  of  a  tariff  on  foreign 
novels,  but  even  after  33  per  cent,  has 
been  reduced  from  the  merit  oi  The 
Inner  Journey,  it  remains  so  much 
better  than  the  other  two  that  the 
reviewer  gives  up  trying  to  protect  the 
home  industry  and  comes  out  openly 
as  a  blackleg. 

The  Inner  Journey  is  an  original 
piece  of  work,  which  keeps  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  One  thinks  of  it,  less  as  a 
novel — ^which  Little  Red  Horses  and 
Parson’s  Nine  obviously  are — than  as 
a  work  of  the  imagination.  It  moves, 
surprises,  disappoints,  delights.  The 
journey  described  is  made  into  the 
interior,  “  darkest  Africa  ”  with  its 
simbas,  hyenas,  undergrowth  and  livid 
nights,  and  at  the  same  time  the  book 
represents  the  recoil  of  the  soul  from 
Europe  and  four  years  of  war.  Africa, 
however,  is  not  merely  the  author’s 
symbol  of  escape  from  civilization. 
The  book  gives  a  picture  exactly 
opp>osite  to  that  of  the  films,  and  b 
therefore,  presumably,  accurate ;  it 
succeeds  in  putting  darkest  Africa  on 
the  map  again  in  spite  of  the  Martin 
Johnson’s  and  the  loves  of  Tarzan  and 
the  humanized  apes  of  the  Hollywood 
forests.  Mr.  Heuser’s  jungle  b  stark, 
vivid  and  surprbing.  Perhaps,  like 
Douanier  Rousseau,  he  has  never  been 
there,  and  thb  b  a  work  of  intuition, 
an  inner  journey  of  the  author’s  own  ; 
certainly  it  carries  the  conviction  which 
only  an  adventure  of  the  imagination 


will  bring.  He  gives  us  the  frag¬ 
mentary  and  powerful  impression  of  a 
colony  where  the  life  of  negroes  and 
degenerating  whites  b  subordinated  to 
the  climate,  the  rbks  of  the  jungle, 
the  mystery  of  its  unexplored  tracts. 
The  “  story  ” — ^a  land  surveyor’s  trek 
into  the  interior — b  sl^ht  and  un¬ 
important:  the  atmosphere  b  conveyed 
on  every  page  in  the  clear  and  jagged 
shapes  of  a  tropical  brightness. 

Two  chapters,  "  Experiences  on  a 
Plantation  ”  and  "  From  the  Life  of  a 
Negro  ”,  are  masterly  in  their  impact 
and  conebion.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  ever  read  passages  which  convey 
as  these  do  the  mirage  of  tropical  life, 
the  white  bosses  bolated,  drinking 
whbkey  and  helplessly  deteriorating, 
the  black  underdogs  submissive  with 
their  native  understanding — the  unreal 
life  thrown  up  by  the  jungle  like  a 
nightmare,  vivid  and  fatal.  There  b  a 
dominant  fatalbm  about  the  whole 
thing  which  curiously  intensifies  and 
beUttles  each  paint-bright  comer.  A 
small  clearing  of  the  trees  reveab  a 
fat  old  nigger  lying  on  hb  back 
smoking,  while  fowls  hop  over  hb 
belly ;  the  green  of  the  forest  and  the 
blue  of  the  sky  meet  with  the  sharpness 
of  some  tropical  fruit  cut  in  half ;  we 
move  on  up  to  the  mountains  where 
there  b  not  even  a  clearing.  So  much 
fakea.ho\it  the  jungle, its  mysteriousness, 
its  inviolability,  has  been  written,  that 
The  Inner  Journey  which  tells  more  or 
less  the  same  story  with  conviction  and 
a  sparse  uniisual  beauty,  b  especially 
welcome.  Mr.  Heuser  b  unknown  to 
me,  and  the  publbhers  give  no  in¬ 
formation  about  him,  but  if  he  has 
written  other  books  they  should  at  once 
be  translated  into  Englbh.  He  has 
very  great  talent  and  the  genuine 
integrity  of  an  artbt. 
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I  admit  that  Little  Red  Horses  and 
Parsons  Nine  irritated  and  bored  me. 
The  first  is  whimsical  and  ironical  about 
child  prodigies,  but  the  prodigious 
length  to  which  these  whimsies  are 
extended  ruins  their  effect.  There  are 
moments  in  the  life  of  Miss  Stem’s 
child-poetess  which  are  fimny  and  some 
that  are  convincing,  but  the  growing 
pains  of  this  little  monster  seem  to  me 
to  belong  completely  to  the  world  of 
fiction.  As  fiction.  Little  Red  Horses 
plays  on  the  gamut  of  novelist’s 
feelings  competently  and  lightly.  Par¬ 
son's  Nine  describes  the  effect  of  the 
War  on  the  large  family  of  a  clergyman; 
one  by  one  they  are  killed  off,  thus 
saving  the  author  the  trouble  of  filling 
in  their  characters,  and  the  last  half 
of  the  book  shows  a  remaining  daughter 
going  gay  after  the  War  and  then  (on 
the  last  page)  returning  to  the  empty 
vicarage.  This  again  is  competent 
fiction,  mildly  attractive,  faintly  real. 
It  makes  no  demand  on  the  reader 
beyond  leisure,  and  that  presumably 
is  the  one  thing  inveterate  novel- 
readers  are  willing  to  give. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 

ETZEL  ANDERGAST,  by  Jacob  Wasser- 

mann.  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  los. 

Jacob  Wassermann,  who  began 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
has  for  many  years  been  recognized  in 
Germany  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  contemporary  literature.  Of  the 
half-dozen  of  Wassermann ’s  books  that 
have  been  translated  into  English, 

I  suppose  the  best  known  are  Wedlock 
and  The  Maurizius  Case,  of  which 
latter  Etzel  Andergast  is  the  successor, 
though  the  connexion  does  not  become 
apparent  until  the  second  half  of  the 
book. 

Etzel  Andergast  is  a  great  book, 
profound  and  bearing  unmistakeably 
the  stamp  of  universal  truth — a  book 


which,  not  cribbing  and  confining  the 
reader  in  the  detailed  room  of  modem 
realism  with  its  superficial  brilliance  and 
intellectual  barrenness,  conveys  him 
to  the  wider  regions  of  hard  thinking 
and  clear  thought.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overemphasise  its  import¬ 
ance  ;  for,  while  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  prophesy  what  books  will  be  the 
classics  of  posterity,  it  is  certain  that 
at  this  moment  of  time  Etzel  Andergast 
could  not  be  of  greater  value  and 
significance. 

Wassermann  accepts  the  existence 
of  that  eternal  conflict  between  sen¬ 
suality  and  spirituality  which  is 
inherent  in  D.  H.  Lawrence's  work, 
but  he  treats  it  with  a  detachment  and 
comprehension  that  is  a  supreme  sign 
of  victory.  Dr.  Kerkhoven,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  in  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
is  a  psycho-therapist  of  genius  with  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  neuroses 
affecting  post-War  civilization  ;  he  is 
a  great  man  in  the  highest  sense — a 
Master.  To  quote  Wassermann ’s  own 
words ; 

It  might  appear  that  medical  theory  and 
the  proUems  of  its  practitioners  are  dealt 
with  in  this  book  as  the  result  of  first-hand 
experience.  That  is  not  the  case,  however . . . 
What  I  have  set  before  me  is  to  record  facts, 
to  describe  the  destinies  of  men  and  women, 
to  examine  the  warp  and  woof  of  an  epoch. 
Regarded  in  this  way.  everything  else  is  but 
subterfuge,  and  I  myself  can  only  fathom 
the  meaning  of  these  figures  and  shadows  of 
figures,  the  significance  of  their  efforts  and 
their  activities,  by  patiently  following  them 
down  the  tortuous  paths  of  their  lives. 

The  book  attains  an  almost  unbear¬ 
able  intensity  in  the  second  part,  when 
the  passion  of  Marie,  Kerkhoven ’s  wife, 
for  Etzel  Andergast,  his  loving  disciple, 
results  in  nearly  complete  disaster. 
Andergast  is,  let  us  hope,  to  work  out 
his  destiny  in  another  volume  and  to 
triumph  over  the  forces  ranged  against 
him. 

Helen  Gosse. 


